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No. 515. TUESDAY, OCT. 21^ 1712. 

JPudet me et niseret, gtti karum mores cantabat mihi, 
JHonuuse frustra 

Ter. Heaut Act U. Sc. 3. 

Jam ashamed and grieved, that I neglected his advice, who 
gave me the character of these creatures. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

1. AM obliged to you for printing the account I 
lately sent you of a coquette who disturbed a sober 
congregation in the city of London. That intel- 
ligence ended at her taking a coach, and bidding 
the driver go where he knew. I could not I'leave 
her so, but dogged her, as hard as she drove, to 
Paul's church-yard, where there was a stop of 
coaches attending company coming out of the ca- 
thedral. This gave me an opportunity to hold up 
a crown to her coachman, who gave me the sig>- 
lia), that he would hurry on, and ipake no haste, 
as you know the way is when they favour a chase. 
By his many kind blunders,' diiving against other 
coaches, and slipping off some of his tackle, I 
could keep up with him, and lodged my fine lady 
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in the parish of St. James's. As I guessed^ when 
I first saw her at ehurch, her business is to win 
heartS) and throw them away^ regarding nothing 
but tlie triumph. I have hiid the happiness^ by- 
tracing her through all with whom I heard sho 
was acquainted) to find one who wasintimate with 
afriend of mine, and to be introduced to her notice. 
I have made so good a use of my.time, as to pro- 
cure from that intimate of hers one of her letters^ 
which she writ to her when in the country. This 
epistle of her own may s^rve to alarm the world 
against her in ordinary life^ as minC) I hope, did 
those who shall behold her at church. The letter 
was wiitten last winter to the lady who g^ye it 
me ; and I doubt not but you will find it the soul 
of an happy self-loving dame, that takes all the 
admiration she caa meet with, and^ returns none 
of It in love to her admirers. 

^' DEAR JENNT) 

<< I am glad to find you are likely tq be dis- 
posed of in marriage so much to your approba- 
tioU) as you tell me. ¥pu say you ace afraid only 
ofme) for I shall laugh at your spouse's airs. I 
beg of |rou not to fear it^ for I am too nice a dis- 
corner to laugh at any, but whom mpstotber peo- 
ple think fine fellows ; so that your dear may- 
bring you hither as soon as his horses are in case 
enough to appear in town^ and you be very- 
safe against any raillery you may apprehend fron\ 
me ; for I am surrounded with coxcombs of my 
own making, who are aU ridiculous in a manner, 
wherein your g^od man, I presume, cannot .exiert 
himself. As men who cannot raise the^r fipirUiines, 
and are uneasy under the incapacity of shilling in 
courts, rail at ambition ; so do awkward and insi- 
pid women, who cannot warm the hearts> and 
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eharm the eyes of men, rail at affectatioh ; but she 
that has the joy of seeing a man's heart leap* into 
his eyes at beholding her, is in no pain for want 
of esteem among the crew of that part of her own 
sex, who have no spirit but that of envy, and no 
language but that of malice. I do not in this, I 
hope, express myself insensible of the merit of 
Leodacia, who lowers her beauty to all but her 
husband, and never spreads her charms but to 
gladden him who has a right to them ; I says I do 
honour to those who can be coquettes^ and are not 
such ; but/I despise all who would- be so, and, in 
despair of arriving at it themselves, hate and vili* 
fy all those who can. But be that as it will, in an- 
swer to your desire of knowing my history : one 
of m^ chief present pleasures is m country -dances; 
and m obedience to me, as well as the pleasure of 
coming up to me with a good grace, showing 
themselves in their address to others in my pre- 
sence, and the like opportunities, they are all 
proficients that way ; and I had the happiness of 
being the other night where we made six couple, 
and every woman's partner a professed lover of 
mine. The wildest imagination cannot form to 
itself, on any occasion, Ingher delight than I ac- 
knowledge myself to hav& been in all that even- 
ing. I ehose out of my admirers a set of men 
who most love me, and gave them partners of 
such of my own sex who most envied me. 

" My way is, when any man who is my admirer 
pretends to give himself airs of merit, as at this 
time a certain gentleman you know did, to morti- 
fy him by favouring in his presence the most insig- 
nifieafit creature I can find. At this ball I was 
led into the company by pretty Mr, Fanfly, who, 
you knowy is the most obseqiiious, well-shaped,, 
well-bred, woman's man in the town. I at first 
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entrance declared him my partner if I danced ak 
all ; which put the whole assembly into a ^rin, as 
ibrming no terrors from such a rival. But we 
had not been long in the room before I overheard 
the meritorious gentleman above mentioned say 
with an oath, 'There is no raillery in the thing, 
she certainly laves the puppy.* My gentlemaBy 
when we were dancing, took an occasion to be very 
soft in his ogling upcm a lady he danced with, and. 
whom he knew of all women I loved most to out- 
shine. The contest began who could plague the 
otlier most. I, who do ifot care a farthing for him, 
had no hard task to outvex him. I made Fanfiy, 
with a very little eAcouragement, cut capers 
coupee^ and then sink with all the air and tender- 
ness imaginable. When he performed this, I 
observed the gentleman you knew of fall into the 
same way, luid imitate as well as he could the des- 
pised Fanfiy. I cannot well give you, who ai^ 
so grave a country- lady, the idea of the joy we 
have when we see a stubborn heart breaking, or 
a man of sense turning fool for our sakes ; but this 
happened to our friend^ and I expect his attend- 
ance whenever I go to church, to court, to the 
play, or the park. This is a sacrifice due to us 
women of genius, who have the eloc[uenCe of 
beauty, an easy mien, {mean by an easy mien, 
one which can be on occasion easily affected : for 
I must tell you, dear Jenny, I hold one maxim, 
which is an uncommon one, to wit, that our great- 
est charms are owing to affectation. It is to that 
our arms can lodge so quietly just over our hips, 
and the fan can play without any force or motion 
but just of the wrist. It is to affectation we owe 
the pensive attention of Deidamia at a tragedy, 
the scornful approbation of Dulcimara at a co- 
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medy, 2mA the lowly aspect of Lanquicelsa at a 
sermon. 

" To tell you the plain truth, I know no plea- 
sure but in being admired, and have yet never 
failed of attainbg the approbation of the man 
whose regard I had a mind to. You see all the 
men who make a figure in the world (as wi^e a 
look as they are pleased to put upon" the matter) 
are moved by the same vanity as I am. What is 
there in ambition, but to make other people's 
wills d^j>end upon yours ? This indeed is not to 
be aimed at by one who has a genius no higher 
than to think of being a very good house-wife in 
a country gentleman's family. The care of poul- 
try and pigs are great enemies to the countenance; 
the vacant look of a fine lady is not to be preser* 
yed, if she admits any thing to take up her thoughts 
but her own dear person. But I interrupt you 
too long from your careS) and myself from my 
conquests. 

I am, madam, 

Your most humble servant*' 

* Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add her 
friend's answer to this epistle, who is a very 
discreet ingenious woman^ 

" DEAR d ATTY, ^ 

" I TAKE your raillery in very good part, 
and am obliged to you for the free air with which 
you speak of your own gaieties. But this is but 
a barren superficial pleasure i for, indeed, Gatty, 
we^are made for man $ and in serious sadness I 
must tell you, whether you yourself know it or 
no, all these gallantries tend to no other end but 
to be a wife and a pfiother as fast as you can. 

I am, Madam, 
T. . Your most obedient servant." 

VOL. IX^ B 
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Jmmortale odiuniy et nunquam sanabile vulnus : 
Jnde furor vulg'o, quod numinavicihorum 
Odit uterque locus / quum solos credit habendqs 
JEsscdeos, quosipsecolat, ' 

Juv. Sat 3^. 34. 

-<— — A grutch, time out of min^, begun. 
And mutually bequeath'd from sire to son : 
Keligious spite and pious 6pleen bred first 
The quarrel which so Fong the bigots nurst t- 
£aeh calls the other's god a senseless stock i- 
Hik own divine. 

Tate. 

Olp ail the monstrous passions arid opinibns which 
have crept into the world, there is none so won- 
derful as that those, who profess the common 
name of Christians, should pursue each other 
with rancour and hatred for differences in their 
way of following the example of their Saviour. 
It seems so natural that all who pursue the steps 
<^'any leader, should form themselves after hts 
manner^ that it is impossible to account for ef- 
fects so different from what we might expect 
from those who profess themselves followers of 
the highest pattern of meekness and charity, but 
by ascribing such effects to the ambition and cor- 
ruption of those who are so audacious, with souls 
full of fury, to serve at the altars of the God of 
Peace. 

The massacres to lyhich the church of Rome 
has animated the ordinary people are dreadful in- 
stances of the truth of this observation ; and 
whoever reads the historj' of the Irish rebellion^ 
and the cruelties which ensued thereupon, will 
be sufficiently convinced to what rage poor igno- 
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rants may be worked up by those who profess 
holinesS) and become iocendiaries, and, under the 
jdispensation„pf grace^ promote evils abhorrent to 
nature. 

The subject and catastrophe, which deserve so 
vrcU te be remarked by the prot^stant world, 
will, I doubt not, be considered, by the reverend 
and learned prelate that preaches to-morrow be- 
fore many of the descendants of those who per- 
ished on that lamentable day, in a manner suit- 
.able to the occasion, and worthy his own great 
virtue and eloquence. , 

I shall not dwell upon it any further, but only 
transcribeoutof a little tract, called the Christian 
Hero^ published in 1701, what I find there in ho- 
nour pf the renowned hero, William III. who 
rescued that nation from the repetition of the 
same disasters.^ His late majesty, of glorious 
memory^ and the most Christian kin^, are consi^ 
dered. at the conclusion of that treatise as heads 
of the protestant and Roman-catholic world in 
the following manner. 

< There were nqt ever, before the entrance of 
the Christian name into tl^e . world, men who 
have maintsdned a more renowned carriage, than 
^be two great rivals who possess the full fame of 
the present age, ^nd will be the theme and ex>- 
anaination of the future. They are exactly formed 
by nature for those ends to which heaven seems 
to have sent them amongst us. Both animated 
Mith a restless desire of glory, but pursue it by 
different means, and with different motives. To 
one it consists in an extensive undisputed em^- 
•jnre over his subjects, to the other in their ra- 
tional and voluntary obedience. One's happi- 
.ness is founded in their want of power, the other's 
ia their want of desire to oppose hii)i. The one 
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enjoys the sutrimit of fortune with the luxury of 
a Persian, the other with the moderation of a 
Spaftan. One is made to oppress, the other to 
relieve the oppressed. The one is satisfied with 
the pomp and ostentation of power to prefer and 
debase his ^feriors ; the other delighted only 
with the cause and foundation of it to cherish and 
protect them. To one therefore religion is but 
a convenient disguise, to the other a vigorous 
motive of action. 

• < For, without such ties of real and solid ho** 
nour, there is no way of forming a monarch, but 
after the Machiavelian scheme, by which a prince 
must ever seem to have all virtues, but really be 
master of none ; he is to be liberal, merciful, and 
just, only as they serve his interests ; while, with 
the noble art of hypocrisy, empire would be to be 
extended, and new conquests be made by new de- 
vices, by which prompt address his creatures 
might insensibly give law in the business of life> 
by leading men in the entertainment of it. 

< Thus, when words and show are apt to pa»s 
for the substantial things they are only to express, 
there would need no more to enslave a country 
but to adorn a court ; for while every man's va- 
nity makes him believe himself capable of be- 
coming luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait for 
sufferings, and the hopes of preferment invita- 
tions to servitude; which slavery would be co- 
loured with all the agreements, as they call it, 
imaginable. The noblest arts, and artists, the 
iinest^pens and most>^ elegant minds, jointly em* 
ployed to set it off with the vai*iou8 embellish* 
ments of sumptuous entertainments, charming 
assemblies, and polished discourses, and those 
apostate- abilities of men, the adored monarch 
might profusely and skilfully encourage, wMIq 
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they flatter his Tirtue, and gild his vice at so 
liigh a rate, that be, without scorn of the one, or 
4ove 4}^ the othery would alternately and occasion- 
jally use both ; so that his bounty should support 
Jiim in his rapines, his mercy in his cruellies. 

< Nor is it to give things a more severe look 
\than is natural, to suppose such must be the coo- 
.sequence^ of a prince's having no other pursuit 
^than that of his own gloiy; foci if we consider an 
infant born into the "world, and beholding itself 
the mightiest thing in it, itself the present admi- 
ration and future prospect of a fawning people^ 
who profess themselves great or mean, according 
to the figure he is to make amongst them, what 
.£mcy would not be' debauched to believe they were 
but what they professed themselves-— his men^ 
creatures, and use them as such, by purchasing 
with their lives a boundless renown, which he, 
for want of a ihore just prospect, would place in 
the number of his slaves, and the extent of his 
territories I Such undoubtedly would be the tra- 
gical effects of a prince's living with no religion, 
which are not to be surpassed but by his having a 
•false one. 

^ If ambition were spirited with zeal, what wovjild 
follow, but that his people should be converted 
into an army, whose swords can make right in 
power, and solve controversy in belief! And if 
jnen should be stifif*necked to the dpctrine of that 
visible church, let them^ be contented with an oar 
and a chain, in the midst of stripes and anguish, 
to contemplate on Him whose yoke is ea^ and 
whose burden is light. 

* With a tyranny begun on his own subjects, and 
indignation that others draw their breath indepen- 
xlentof hisfrownor smile, why should he not pro- 
ceed to the seizure of th.e world^^ And if nothing 

^«2 
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but the thirst of sway were the motive of his ac- 
tions, why sliould treaties be other than mere 
words, or solemn national compacts be any thing 
but an halt in the march of that army, who are ne- 
ver to lay down their arms until all men are redu- 
ced to the necessity of hanging their lives on his 
wayward will; who might supinely, and at his leis- 
urc,cxpiate his own sins, by other men's sufferings^ 
while he daily meditates new slaughter and con* 
quests ? * ' 

* For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 
power, is anPinsatiate idol, not to be appeased with 
-myriads offered to his pride, which may be puffed 
up by the adulation of a base and prostrate world 
into an opinion that he is something more than hu- 
man, by being something less : and, alas, what is 
there that mortal man will not believe of himself, 
when complimented with the attributes of God? 
He can then conceive thoughts of a power as om- 
nipresent as his. But^ should there be such a foe 
of mankind now upon earth, have our sins so far 
provoked Heaven, that we are left utterly nak&d to 
his fury ? Is there no power, no leader, no genius, 
that can conduct and animate us to our death, or 
to our defence ? Yes ; our great Ood never gave 
one to reign by his permission, but he gave to 
another also to reign by his grace. 

/ All the circumstances of the illustrious life of 
our prince seem to have conspired to make him 
the check and bridle of tyranny ; for his mind has 
been strengthened and confirmed by one contin- 
ued struggle,/ and Heaven has educated him by 
adversity to a quick sense of the distresses and 
miseries of mankind, which he was born to re- 
dress, lu just scorn of the trivial glories and 
light ostentatiions of power, that glorious instru- 
ment of Providei^ce move^^ like that, in a steady, 
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calm, and sUent^course, independent either ofap- 
plause or calumny ; which renders him, if not in a 
political, yet in a moral, a philosophic, an heroic, 
and a Christian sense, an absolute monarch ; who 
satisfied with this unchangeable, just, and ample 
glory, must needs turn all his regards fr^m him- 
self to the service of others ; for he begins his 
enterprises with his own share in the succd^s of 
them ; for integrity bears in itself its reward, nor 
can that which depends not on event ever know 
disappointment. 

* With the undoubted character of a glorious 
captain, and (what he much more values than the. 
most splendid titles) that of a sincere and honest 
man, he is the hope and stay of Europe, an univer- 
sal good ; not to be engrossed by us only, for dis- 
tant potentates implore his friendship, and inju- 
red empires court his assistance. He rules the 
world, not by an invasion of the people of the 
earth, but the address of its princes ; and, if that 
world should be again roused, from the repose 
which his prevailing arms had given it, why should 
we not hope that there is an Almighty, by whose 
influence the terrible enemy that thinks himself 
prepared for battle may find he is but ripe for de- 
struction ? — and that there may be in the womb of 
time great incidents, which may make the catas- 
trophe of ^ prosperous life as unfortunate as the 
particular scenes of it were successful ? — for 
there does not want a skilful eye and resolute arm 
to pbserve and grasp the occasion. A prince, 
who from— 

" ' Fuit lUwn etins-ena 

Gloria ' ^ ' 

> ViRG.J3n.iL 325. 

^ Troy 18 no more, and Dium was a town." 

Drydbn. 

T. 
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ffeupiettis/ heupriacajidei! . » 

VxRC. i^n. vi. t7% 

Mirror of ancient faith ! 
Vndaanted worth! Inviolable truth! 

Pryden. . 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our 
club, which very sensibly afflicted every one of us. 
1 question not but my readers themselves will fee 
troubled at the hearing of it. To keep them no 
longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. 
He -departed this life at his bouse in t^be country, 
after a few weeks' sickness. Sir Andrew Free- 
port has a letter from one of his correspondents in 
those parts, that informs him the old ,man caught 
a cold at the county-sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, 
in which he succeeded according to his wishes. 
But thi« particular comes from a whig justice of 
peace, who was always sir Roger's en^my and an- 
tagonist. I have letters both from the chaplain 
and captain Sentry, which mention nothing of it, 
but are filled with many particulars to the honour 
of the good old man. I have likewise a letter from 
the butler, who took^o much care of me last sum- 
mer wheii I was at the knight's house. As my 
friend the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his 
heart, several circumstances the others have pas- 
sed over in silence,! shall give my reader a copy 
«of his letter, without any alteration or diminution. 

* HJONOURED SIB, 

* Knowipg that you ^vas jny old masteir's 
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good friend} I could not forbear sending you the 
mekmcholy news of his death, which has afflicted 
the whole country, as w^ll as his poor servants, 
who loved him, I may say, better than we did our 
lives. I am afraid he caught his death the last 
county-sessions, where he would go to see justice 
done to a poor widow woman, and her fatherless 
children, that had been wronged by a neighbouring 
gentleman ; for you know, sir, my good master 
was alWays the poor man's friend. Upon his co- 
ming" home, the first complaint he made was, that 
he had lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able 
to touch a sirloin, which was served up according 
to ciistom ; and you knuw he used to take great 
, delight in it. From that .time forward he grew 
worse and worse, but still kept a good heart to 
the last. Indeed we were once in great hope of 
his recovery, upon a kind message that was sent 
him froth the widow lady whom he had made love 
to the forty last years of his life; but this only 
proved a lightning before death. He has be* 
qiieathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a 
great pearl necklace, and a couple of silver brace- 
lets set with jewels, which belonged to my good 
old lady his mother. He has bequeathed the fine 
white gelding that he used to ride a hunting upon 
to his chaplain, because he thought he would be 
kind to him ; and has left you all his books. He 
has, moreover, bequeathed to the <:haplain a very 
pretty tenement with good lands about it. It be- 
ing a very cold day when he made his will, he left 
for mourning to every man in the parish, a great 
frize-coat, and to every woman a black riding hood. 
It was a nroving sight to see him take leave of his' 
poor servants, commending us all for our fidelity, 
whilst we were notable to speak a word for weep- 
ing. As we most of us are grown grey-headed in 
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our deSH* master's seryice, he has left us pensions 
and legacies, which we may five very comfortably 
upon the remaining part of our days. He has be- 
queathed a -great deal more in charity, which !« 
not yet eome to my knowledge, and it is peremp- 
torily said in the parish, that he has left money to 
build a steeple to the church ; for he was heard to 
say some time ago, that, if he lived two years lon- 
ger, Coverley church should have^ steeple to it. 
The chaplain tells e^^ry body that he made a very 
good end, and never speaks of him without tears. 
He was buried, according to his own directions, 
among the family of the Coverleys, on the left 
hand of his father sir Arthur. The cofiin was car- 
ried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by 
six of the quorum. The whole parish followed 
the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourn- 
ing suits ; the men in fV*ize, and the women in ri« 
' ding-hoods. Captain Sentry, my master's ne- 
phew, has taken possession of the Hall-house, and 
the whole estate. When my old master saw him 
a little before his death, he shook him by the hanxdj 
and wished him joy of the estate which was ;fall- 
nng to him, desiring him only to make a good use 
of it and to pay the several legacies, and the gifts 
of charity, which he told him he had left as (|uit- 
rents upon the estate. The captain truly seems 
a courteous man, though he says but little. He 
makes much of those whom my master Loved, and 
shows great kindness to the old house-dog, that 
you know my poor master was so fond of. It 
would have gone to your heart to have heard the 
moans the dumb creature made on the day of mj 
master's death. He has never joyed himself 
since J no more has any of us. It was the melan-* 
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choliest day for the poor people that ever happen- 
ed in Worcestershire. This being all from, 
Honoured Sir, 

Your most sorrowful servant, 

Edward Biscuit. 

*^ P. S. My master desired, some weeks before 
he died, that a book, which comes up to you by 
the carrier, should be given to Sir Andrew Free- 
port in his name.' 

« 
This letter, notwithsts»iding the *poor butler's 

manner of writing it, gave us such an idea of our 

good old friend, that upon the reading of it there 

was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew^ 

opening the book, found it to be a collection of 

acts of parliament. There was in particular the 

Act of Uniformity, with some passages in it 

marked by Sir Roger's own hand. Sir Andrew 

found that they related to two or three points 

^hich hie had disputed with Sir Roger, the last 

time he appeared at the club. Sir Andrew, who 

would have been merry at such an incident on 

another occasion, at the sight of the old man's 

writing burst into tears, and put the book in his 

pocket. Captain Sentry inforhis me that the 

Tonight has left rings and mourning; for every one 

in the club* O. 
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■ ■ M taerum et aUorum incumbere fanue 
J^e coUapsa ruant aubductis tecta columnis. 

Juv. Sat viik 76* 

'Tis poor relying iDh another's fame ; 
Forj take the pillars hut away, and all 
The superstructure, must in ruins fall. 

Stspwev. 

« 

This being a day of business with me, I must 
make the present entertainment. like a treat |t an 
house-warming, out of such presents as have been 
sent me by my guests. The first dish which I 
serve up is a letter come fresh to my hand. 

< MR. St'BCtATOtl, 

*It is with inexpressible sorrow that I 
hear of the death of good sir Roger, and do 
heartily condole with you upon so melancholy an 
occasion. I think you ought to have blackened 
the edges of a paper which brought us so ill news, 
and to have had it stamped likewise in black. It 
is expected of you that ypu should write his 
epitaph, and, if possible, fill his place in the club 
with as worthy and diverting a member. I ques* 
tion not but you will receive itianv recommenda- 
lions from the public of such as will appear candi-^ 
dates for that post. 

< Since I am talking of death, and -have men** 
tioned an epitaph, I must tell you, sir, that I have 
made discovery of a church-yard in which I be- 
lieve you might spend an afternoon with great 
pleasure to yourself and to the public. It belongs 
to the church of Stebon-Heath, commonly called 
Stepneys Whether or ao it be that the people of 
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that parish hav« a particular genius fOr an epitaph^ 
or that there be some poet among them who un- 
dertakes that work by the great, I cannot tell ; 
but there are more remarkable inscriptions in 
that place than in any other I have met with ; and 
I may say, without vanity, that there. is not a gen- 
tleman in England better read in tomb-stones than 
myself, my studies having laid very much in 
church -yards. - 1 shall beg leave to send you a 
couple of epitaphs, for a sample of those I have 
just now mentioned. They are written in a dif- 
ferent manner ; the first being in the diffused and 
luxuriant, the second in the close contracted 
stylQ. The first has much of the simple and pa- 
thetic ; the second is something light, but lierv- 
«us. The first is thus : 

** Here Thoniias Sapper lies interrM. Ah why ! 
Born in New England, did in London die \ 
"Was the third son of eight, begot upon 
Hid mother Martha, by his (atner John. 
Much favoured by his prince he 'gan to be. 
But nipt by dei^th at th* age of twenty -three. 
Fatal to him was that we small-pox name, . 

By which his mother and two brethren eame 
Also to breathe their la^t, nine years before* 
And now have left their father to deplore 
The loss of all his children, with his wife. 
Who was the joy and comfort of his.life." 

« The second is as follows : 

*' Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, \ 

Spittlefields weaver, and that's all." 

* I will not dismiss you, whilst I am upon this 
subject, without sending a short epitaph which I 
once met with, though I cannot possibly recoUept 
th« place. The thought of Jt is serious, and in 
my opinion the finest that I ever met with upon 
this occasion. You know, sir, it la \ia\ii\^ ^^X£^ 
having told us the name of the jJ^r^QH vi\v^ ^^^^$5^ 
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interredy to launch out into his praiae^ This 
epitaph takes a quite contrary ttim, having beei^ 
made hj the person himself some time before his 
death. 

^ ISc jacet R,. C. in exfiectatione diet sufiremu 
Qualis erat dies iate indicabit." 

^ Here lieth R. C. In expectation of the last 
day. What sort of a man he was that day will 
discover.** 

lam^ Bi^j &c.^ 

^he following letter is dated froQi Cambridge... 

< SIB, 

^ Having lately read afnong your specula^ 
tions an essay upon physiognomy, I cani^ot but 
think that) if you made a visit to this ancient uni- 
versity, you might receive very considerable lights 
tipon that subject, there being scarce a youngs 
fellow in it who does not give certain indications 

«of his particular humour and disposition, con- 
formable to the rules of that art. In courts and 
cities every body lays a, constraint upon hia 
countenance^ and endeavours to 16ok like the rest 
of the world ; font the youth of this place, having 
not yet formed themselves by conversation, and. 
the knowledge of the world, give their limbs and 
features their full play. 

* As you have considered human nature in all 
its lights, you must be extremely weU- apprized, 
that there is a very close correspondence between 
the outward and the inward man ; that scarce the 
least dawning, the least parturiency towards ti 
thought can be stirring in the mind of man, with- 
out |H*oducing a suitable revolution ia his exte- 

rwrss, wUch wiU easily diacoYer Vi<&^ to aa adept 
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in the theory of the phiz. Hence it is that th0 
intrinsic worth and merit of a son of Alma Mater 
is ordinarily calculated from, the cast of his visage, 
the contour of his person, the mechanism of his 
dress, the disposition of his limbs, the manner of 
his gait and air, with a number of circumstances 
of equal consequence and information. The 
practitioners in this art often make use of ft gen* 
tleman^s ejres to give them light into the posture 
of his brains ; take a handle from his nose- to 
judge of the size of his intellects ; and interpret 
the overmuch visibility and pertness of one ear as 
an infallible mark of reprobation, and a sign the 
owner of so saucy a member fears neither Grod 
nor man. In conformity to this scheme, a con- 
tracted brow, a lumpish downcast look, a sober 
sedate pace, with both hands dangling quiet and 
^steady in lines exactly parallel to each lateral 
pocket of his galligaskins, is logic, metaphysics, 
•and mathematics, in perfection. So likewise the 
ibelles lettres are typified by a saunter in the gait, 
A fall of one wing of the peruke backward, an in- 
sertion of one hand in the fob, and a negligent 
swing of the 'Other, with a pinch -oi right fine 
Barcelona between finger and (thumb, a due 
quantity of the same upon the upper lip, and a 
noddle-case loaden with pulvil. Again, a grave 
«olemn stalking pace is heroic poetry, and politics; 
an unei:iual one, a genius for the ode, and, the 
jnodern ballad; and an open breast, with an auda« 
•cious display of the Holland shirt, is ccmstrued a 
.£iital tendency to the art military. 

*• I might be much iarger upon these hints, but 
I know whom I writfe to. If you can graft any 
speculation upon them, or turn them^o the ad- 
vdQiage of the persons conccmed iu th^ui^ ^o^^ 
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i/Till do a work very becoming the British Spec- 
tator, and oblige, 

Your very hamble servant, 

Tom Tweer.* 



9K 
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Inde homnam pecudumque £fenu8, idtaque voUtntuntf 
£t qtus marmoreo fert monstra tub aquore pontua. 

ViRG. JEn. tL 728. 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain^ 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 

Da YD EN. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in con^*' 
templating the material world, by which I meaa 
that system of bodies into which nature has so cu^ 
Hously wrdu^ht the mass of dead matter, with 
the several relations which those bodies bear t» 
one another ; there is still, methinks, something: 
more wonderful and surprising in contemplations 
on the world of life, by which I mean all those 
aniitials with which every part of the universe ift 
furnished* The material world is only the shell 
of the universe ; the world of life are its inha- 
bitants. 

If we consider those parts of the material 
world which lie the nearest to us, and are there- 
fore subject to our observations and inquiries, it 
is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which it is stocked. Every part of matter 
is peopled ; every green leaf swarms with inha- 
bitants. There is scarce a single humour in thc" 
J^iKtjr of a msLD} or of any other amxxiaA) In which 
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<mr glasses do not discover myriads of living 
creatures. The surface of animals is also co- 
vered with other animals, which are in the same 
manner the basis of other animals that live upon 
it ; nays we find in the most solid bodies, as in 
marble itself, iimumerable cells and cavities that 
are crowded with such imperceptible inhabitants 
as are too little for the naked eye to discover. 
On the other hand, if we look into the more 
bulky parts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and 
fivers, teeming with numberless kinds of living 
creatures. We find every mounudn and marsh, 
9Fildemess, and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts ; and every part of matter af- 
fording proper necessaries and conveniences for 
the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

The author* of the Plurality of Worlds draws 
a very good argument from this consideration for 
the peopling of every planet; as indeed it seems 
very probable, from the analogy of reason, that if 
no part of matter, which we are acquainted with, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies, which 
are at such a distance from us, should not be de- 
sert and unpeopled, but rather that they should 
be furnished with beings adapted to their respec- 
tive situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only 
which are endowed with perception ; and is in a 
manner thrown away upon deaid matter, any fui- 
ther than as it in subservient to beings which are 
conscious of their existence. Accordingly, we 
iind, from tlie bodies wUcli lie tinder our obscr- 
Tation, that matter is only made as the basis and 
support of aainu^s, and Uiat there is no more of 

, ^J'mM«)Mlle.r*Tltis iKmk was puUished in t6S6« und U 

:' c2' 

./ 
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the oi^e than what is necessary for the existence 
ofi the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a na« 
ture, that it seems to delight in the conferring of 
existence upon every degree of peraeptive be-* 
ing. As this is a speculation which I have often 
pui*sued with great pleasure to myself, I shall en- 
large further upon it, by considering that part of 
the scale of beings which comes within our know-* 
ledge. 

There are some living creatures which are 
raised just above dead matter. To mention only 
that species of shell-fish, which are formed in the 
fkshion of a cone, that grow to the surface of se- 
veral rocks, and immediately die. upon their be- 
ing severed from the place where they grow* 
There are many other creatures but one remove 
from these, which have no other sense but that 
oi feeling and taste. Others have still an addi- 
tional one of hearing ; others of smell, and others 
of sight. It is wonderful to observe by what a 
gradual progress the world of life advances 
through a prodigious variety of species, before a 
creature is formed that is complete in all its 
senses; and even among these there is such a 
different degree of perfection in the senses which 
one animal enjoys beyond what appears in ano- 
ther, that, though the sense in dii&rent animals 
be distinguished by the same common denomina- 
tion, it seems almost of a dlliierent nature. If 
after this we look into the several inward perfec-^ 
tions of cunning and sagacity^ or what we gene>« 
rsdly call instinct, we find them rising after the 
same manner imperceptibly one above another^ 
and receiving additional improvements, accord- 
ing to the species in which they i^e implanted. 
T/fjs progress id nature is so very ^ifdtois that 



the most perfect of an inferior species cotnes 
Terf near to the most imperfect of that which is 
Imitiediately aho>^e it. 

^The exuberant and oyerflowing goodness^ of 
the Supreme Qeing, whose mercy extends to all 
Ms Works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made so very little matter, at 
least what fatls within our knowledge, that does 
not swaim with life. Nor is his goodness less 
seen in the diversity than in the multitude of 
Mving creatures. Had he only made one species 
of animals, hone of the rest would have en- 
joyed the hap[Hness of existence : he has, there- 
fore, specified in his creation every degree of 
life, every capacity of being. The whole chasm 
in nature, from a pfant to a man, is filled up with 
diverse kinds of creatures, rising one over ano^ 
Iher, by such a gentle and ea§y ascent, that the 
fitlle transjtctions and deviationsfrom one species 
t0 another are almost insensible. This inter-» 
mediate space is so well husbanded and managed, 
that there is scaree a degree of perception which 
does not appear in some one part of the world of 
life. Is the goodness or the wisdom of the Di^ 
vine Being more manifested: in this his pro* 
c:eeding ? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have 
already mentioned, which seems very naturally de- 
ducible ft*om the foregoing considerations. If 
the scale of being rises by such a regular pro- 
gress so high as man^ y^c may, by a parity of 
reason, suppose that it still proceeds gradually 
through those beings which are of a superior na- 
ture to him ; since there is an infinitely greater 
space and room for different degrees of perfection 
between the Supreme Being 'and man, than he- 
twven man and the most de!r[ftca3a\e\Tv^^c.\.. '\^\v\^ 
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^||li^\ho oitt Ifrieve Wy&^t^ What time shait ead 
J^ip^ptif g for 8o deortf iriiM^ ^^ '^ 



< The jtt9t ydue iron Siaye expressed for 
the matrimonial state is the reas(mv*that I now 
venture to write to you, without fear of being ri-* 
diculous, and confess to you that though it is three 
months since I lost a very agreeable woman, who 
was my wife, my sorrow ris still firesh ; and I am 
often, in the midst of company, upon any circum- 
stance that revives her memory, with a reflexion 
what she would say or do on such an occasion s 
. I say upon any occurrence of that nature, which 
I can give you a sense of, though I cannot express 
it wholly, I am all over softness, and am obliged 
to retire and give way to a few sighs and tears be- 
fore I can be easy. I cannot but recommend the 
subject of male widowhood to you, and beg of you;' 
to touch upon it by the first opportunity. To 
those who had not lived like husbands dunng the^ 
lives oi their spouses this would be a tasteless 
jumble of words ; but to such (of whom there are- 
not a few) who have enjoyed that state with the- 
sentiments proper for it, you will have every line, 
which hits the sorrow, attended with a tear of pity 
and consolation ; for I know not by what goodness 
of Providence it is that every gush of passion is a 
step towards the relief of it; and there is a certain 
comfort in the yerysict of sorrowing) which) I sup-^ 
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pose> arises from a secret consciousness in the 
ipind, that the affliction it is under flows from a 
virtuous cause. My concern is not indeed so out- 
rageous as At the first transport ; for I think it has 
subsided rather intb a soberer state of mind than 
any: actual perturbation of spirit. There might 
be rules formed for men's behaviour on this great 
w^ident) to bring them from that misfortune into 
. ttii^vcondition I am at present ; which is, I thinks 
^aM, vsKf sorrow has converted all roughness of 
into meekness, good-nature, and compla- 
indeed, when^in a serious and lone]y 
int my deftorted consort to my inia- 
)fl} with that air of persuasion in her coun* 
{e'wfaei|jl have been in passion, that sVeet. 
fhmx I have been in good-humour, t1iat 
c^passion when I have had any thing 
i^ljlkigs^ve m§^ uneasiness ; I confess to you I am 
)|l8olable, and my eyes gush with giief, as if I 
i^een her just then expire. In this condition 
Vbroken in upon by a charming young woman^ 
k|ighter,whois the picture of what her mother 
^ her wedding-day. The good girl strives 
kfort me ; but how shall I let you know that 
xomfort she gives me is to make my tears 
lore ea^ly • The child knows she quickens 
's, and rejoices my heart at the same 
ye learned I tell ihe by what word to 
^ion of the soul for which there is no 
(en she kneels^ and bids me be com* 
.3 my child : when I take her in my 
[ bid her say no more, she is my very 
if and is the very comforter I lament the loss 
I banish her the room, and weep aloud that I 
have lost her mother, and that I have her. 

' Mr. Spectator, I wish i^ were possible for you 
to hayi a sense of these jj^le^i^Vog p!^t^\^^>is;«^\ 
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you might communicate to the giulty part of man- 
kind that they are incapable of the happiness 
^hich is in the -very sorrows of the virtuous. 

* But pray' spare me a little longer; give me leave- 
to tell you the manner of her death. She took leave 
of all herfamily, and bore the vain application of 
medicines with the greatest patience imaginable. 
When the physician told her she ihust certainly 
die, she desired as well sts she could, that all who 
were present except myself, might depart the 
room. She said she had nothing to say, for she 
was resigned, and Ikne^ all she Itti^w that 
concerned us in this world; but sh^ dt^i^dlto 
bo alone, that in the presence of God ont^ i^e 

. might, without interruption, do het* last duty to 
me, of thanking me for all my kindness to hfe¥i 
adding that she hoped in my tot ltk>ments t 
should feel the same comfort fot Hl^' goodness to 
her, as she did in that she had acquitted herself 
with honour, truth, and virtue, to me. 

* I curb myself, and will not teil you that this 
kindness cut my heart in twain, when I expeeterf 
an accusation fdr some passionate starts of ttiiilej 
in some parts of our time together, to say not| ' 
but thank me for the good, if there was any 
suitable to her own excellence I All that I had< 
said to her, all the circumstances of sorroijr" 
joy between us, crowded upon my 
same instant : and when, immediately 
the pangs of death come upon tha^ 
trhich I had often embraced with tran^pvip^^^^K^ 
I saw those cherishing eyes begin to be gmHH|^ 
and their last struggle to be to fix themselves on 
me, how did I lose all patience ! She expired in 
my arms, and in my distraction I thought I saw 
her bosom still heave. There was certainly life 

j^t still lefi, I cried, she just ivow s^oke to me. 
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But, alas ! I grew giddy^ and all things moved 
about me, from the distemper of my own head ; 
for the best of women was bi^Athless and gone 
forever. 

< Now the doctrine I would, methinks, have you 
i*aise from this atcount I have given you, is, that 
there is a certain equanimity in those who are 
good and just, which runs into their very sorrow, 
and disappoints the force of it. Though they 
must pass through afRictions in common with all 
who are in human nature, yet their conscious in* 
tegrity shall undermine their afHiction ; nay, that 
very affliction «hall add force to^ their integrity, 
from a reflexion of the use of virtue in the hour of 
affliction. J sat down with a design, to put you 
upon giving us rules how to overcome such griefs 
as these, but I should rather advise you to teach 
men to be capable of them. 

< You men of letters have what you call the fine 
taste in your apprehensions of what is properly 
done or said. There is something like this deep* 
ly grafted in the soul of him who is honest and 
Mthful in all his thoughts and actions. Every 
thing which is false, vicious, or unworthy, is des- 
picable to him, though all the world should ap« 
prove it. At the same time he has the most live- 
ly sensibility in all enjoyments and sufferings 
which it is proper for him to have where any duty 
of life is concerned. To want sorrow when you 
in decency and truth should be afflicted, is, I 
should think, a greater inst^ce of a nian's being 
a blockhead than not to know the beauty of any 
passage in Virgil. You have not yet observed, 
Mr. Spectator, that the fine gentlemen of tliis 
age set up for hardness of heart ; and humanity 
has very little share in their pretences. He is a brave 
fellow who is ai ways ready to kU\ a ra^^Vv^^^^X^^^ 
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but he doesnot^tand in the same degree of esteem 
who laments for the woman he loves. I should 
fancy you might work up a thousand pretty 
thoughts, by reflecting upon the persons most sus* 
ceptible of the sort of sorrow 1 have spoken of; 
and I dare say you will find upon examination 
that they are the wisest and the bravest of man* 
kind who are the- most capable of it. 

Norwich, t „,^ c* 

rOctobm!. .r-^T' u^' 

1712. • Your humble servant, 

X F. r ' 
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Vera reditfacies, djssimulata petit* 

P. ARff. 

The real fa^ returQsy the eoanterfeit is lost. 
* MR. SPECTATOie, 

• I HAVE been fbr many years loud in this 
assertion, that there are very few that can see ot 
hear; I mean, that can report wliat they have 
seen or heard: and this thfough incapacity or 
prejudice, one of which disables almost every man 
who talks to you from representing things as he 
ought. For which reason I am come to a resolu- 
tion of believing nothing I hear ; and I contemn 
the man given to narrations under the appellation 
of " a matter-of-fact man :" and, according to nie, 
a matter-of-fact man is one whose life and conver- 
sation's spent in the report of what is not matter 
of fact. 

' I remember when prince Eugene was here^ 
tliere was no knowing, his height of figure, until. 
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you, Mr. Spectator, gave the public satisfactioa 
|n that matter. la relations the force of the ex,» 
pressmen li^s very often more in the look, |he ton© 
of voice, or the gesture, than the words them- 
selves ; which, being repeated in any other man- 
ner by the undiscerning, bear a very different in- 
terpretation from their original meaning! . 1 must 
confess I formerly have turned this humour of 
mine to very good account; for whenever I heard 
any narration uttered with extraordinary vehee 
xnence, and grounded upon^ considerable authority, 
I was always rieady to lay any wager that it was not 
so. Indeed I never pretended to be so rash as to 
fix the matter any particuls^:. way in opposition to 
theirs; but as there are a hundred ways of any 
thing happening, besides ttbat it has happened, I 
only controverted its falling out in that one man- 
ner.as they settled it, and left it to the ninety-nine 
other ways, and consequently had more probabili- 
ty of success. J had arrived at a particular skill 
in warming a man so far in his narrations as to 
make him throw in a little of the marvellous, and 
then, if he has much fire, the next degree is the 
impossible. Now this is. always the time for fix- 
ing the wager. But this requires the nicest ma- 
nagement, otherwise very probably the dispute 
jnay arise to the ojd determination by battle. In 
the$e conceits I have been very .fortunate, and 
iiave won somp wagers o( those who have.profess- 
edly valued themselves upon iuteUigence, and 
have put themselves to the great charge and ex- 
pense to be misinformed considerably sooner than 
the rest of the world. 

Having got a comfortable sum by this my oppo- 
sition to public report, I have; brought myself now 
^so great a perfection in inattention, more es- 
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pecially to pan3r-relation, that, at the same time I 
seem with greedy ears to devour up the discourse, 
I certainly do not know one word of it, but pur- 
sue my own course of thought, whether upon 
business or amusement, with much tranquillity; 
I say inattention, because a late act of parliament''^ 
has secured all party-liars from the. penalty of a 
wager, and consequently made it unprofitable to 
attend to them. However, good-breeding obliges 
a man to maintain the figure of the keenest atten- 
tion, the true posture of which in a coffee-house 
I take to consist in leaning over a table with the 
edge of it pressing hard upon your stomach : for 
the more pain the narration is received with, the 
more gracious is your bending over; besides that 
the narrator thinks yeu forget your pain by the 
pleasure of hearing him. 

' Fort Knock has occasioned several very per- 
plexed and inelegant heats and animosities ; and 
there was one the other day, in a coffee-house 
where I was, that took upoivhim to clear that bu* 
siness to me, for he said he was there. I knew 
him to be that sort of man that had not strength 
of capacity to be informed of any thing that de- 
pended merely upon his being an eye-witness, and 
therefore was fully satisfied he could give |me no 
information, for the very same reason he believed 
he could, for he was there. However, I heard 
him with tlie same greediness as Shakespeare ' 
describes in the following lines : 

*' I saw a smith. stand on his hammer, thus. 
With open mouth, swaUoving a taUor'an^ws." 

^ I confess of late I have not been so much 
amazed at the declaimers in coffee-houses as I 

* Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 17. — ^By it all vagers laid upon a con- 

tJnjLencf relating to tte war witii Fraoce were declared to be 
void 
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formerly was, being satisfied that they expect to 
be rewarded for their Tocife rations. Of these 
Kars there are two sorts : the genius of the first 
consists in much impudence, and a strong;- 
naemoiy ; the others have added to these qualifi- 
cations a good understanding and smooth Ian* 
guage. These therefore have only certain heads, 
which they are as eloquent upon as they can, and 
jnay^be called " embellishers ;" the others repeat 
only what they hear from others as literally as 
their parts or zeal will permit, and are called " re- 
citers.*' Here was a fellow in town some yeai^s 
ago, who used to divert Himself by telling lilie at 
Charing-cross in the morning at eight of the 
clock, and following it through all parts of the 
town until eight at night; at which time he came 
to a club of his friends, an4 diverted them with / 
an account what censure it had at Will's in Co- 
vent-garden, how dangerous it was believed to be 
at Child's, and what inference they drew from it 
with relation to stocks at Jonathan's. I have had 
the honour to travel with this gentleman I speak 
of in search of -one of his falsehoods; and have 
been present when they have described the very 
man they have spoken to, as him who first re- 
ported it, tall or shorty black or fair, a gentleman 
or a raggamufiin, according as they liked the in- 
telligence. I have heard one of our ingenious 
writers of news say, that, when he has had a cus- 
tomer with an advertisement of an apprentice or 
a wife run away, he has desired the advertiser to 
compose himself a little before he dictated the 
. description of the offender : for when a person is 
put in a public paper by a man who is angry with 
him, the real description of such person is hid in 
the deformity with which the angry man describes 
him ; therefore this fellow always msAc Vii^ c>\^\.^* 

D 2 
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mers^ describe him* as he wcwildHhe day before he 
offended) or else he was sure he would never find 
him out. These and mtny other hints I could 
suggest to you for the elucidation of all fictions: 
but I leave it to your own sagacity to improve or 
neglect this speculation. 

I am, sir, 

Your mos^ obedient, 
T. . humble servant.' 
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•Adjuro nunqnam earn me deserturum ; 



JSTon, $icapiundo8 miM sciam esse inimicos omnes homhies. 
Mine mifd expetivi, contSgit, cotiveninnt mores .* valeaut, 
Q^i intdr nos (Uscidium t^ltmt : hanc nisi mors, mi adimet 
iierno, 

Ter. Andr. Act iv. Sc. 2. 

I swear never to forsi^ her ; no, though I were sure to 
make all men my enemies. Her I desired ; her I have 
obtained; our humours agree. Perish all those who 
would separate us ! Death alone shall deprive me of her. 

I SHOULD esteefti myself a very happy man if my 
speculation could in the least contribute to the 
rectifying the conduct of my readers in one of the 
most important affairs of life, to "vvit, their choice 
in marriage. This state is the foundation of com- 
munity, a^d the chief band of society ; and I do 
not think I can be too frequent on subjects which 
may give light to my unmarried readers in a par- 
ticular which is so essential to their following 
happiness or misery. Av virtuous disposition, 9. 
j^ood understanding, an agreeable person, and an 
easy fortune,' are the things which should be 
,^hicfly j'e^nrdec] on this oci^asion. Because my 
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prei^cnt view is lo direct a young lady, who I think 
is now in doubt whom to tdce of many lovers, I 
shall tJ^ at this time to tny female readers. The 
advantages, as I was going to say, of sense, beau- 
ty, and riehtes, are what are certainly the chief 
motives to a prudent young woman of fortune for 
changing her condition ; but, tis she is to have her 
eye upon each of these, she is to ask herself, whe- 
ther the man who has most of these recommenda- 
tions in the lump is not the most desirable. He 
that has excellent talents, with a moderate estate, 
and an agreeable person, is preferable to him who 
is only rich, if it were' only that good faculties 
may purchase riches, but riches cannot purchase 
worthy endowments. I do not mean that wit, and 
a, capacity to entertain, is what should bt highly 
valued, except it is founded on gotfd-nature and 
humanity. There are many ingenious men, 
whose abilities do little else but make themselves 
and thpse about them uneasy. Such are those 
who are far gone in thb pleasures of the town, 
who cannot support life without quick sensations 
and g^y reflexions, and are strangers to tranquil- 
lity, to right reason, and a calm motion of spirits, 
withbut transport or dejection. These ingenious 
ihen,''bf all men living, are most to be avoided by 
her who would be happy in a husbslnd. They are 
immediately sated with possession, and must ne- 
cessarily fly to new acquisitions of beauty to pafes 
away the whiling moments and intervals of life ; 
for with them every hour is heavy that is not 
joyful. But there is a sort of man of wit and sense, 
that can reflect upon his own make, and that of 
his partner, with eyes of reason and honour, and 
who believes he offends against both these, if he 
does not look upon the woman who chose him to 
be under 2?is protection in sickties^ ^tv^ Vie^^5^^ 
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with the utmost gratitude, whether from that mo- 
ment she is shining or defective in person or m»d: 
I say, there are those vfhb think themselves bound 
to supply with good-nature the failings of those 
who h)ve them, and who always think.those the- 
objects of love and pity who came to-their arms- 
the obj ects of j oy and admiration. 

Of this latter sort is Lysander, a man of wit*^ 
lea^ning, sobriety, and good*nature; of birth ana 
estate below tio woman to accept; and of w^iom 
it might be said, should lie succeed in his present 
wishes, his mistress raised his fortune, but not 
that she made it. When a woman is deliberating 
with herself whom she shall choose of many near 
each other in other pretensions, certainly he of 
best understanding is to be preferred. Life hangs 
heavily in the repeated conversation of one who 
has no imagination to be fired at the several occa- 
sions and objects which come before him, or who 
cannot strike out of his reflexions new paths of 
pleasing discourse. Honest Will Thrush -and his 
wife, though not married above four months, have 
scaice had a word to say to each other this six 
weeks ; and one cannot form to one's self a sillier 

jHCture than these two creatures, in solemn pom|> 
and plenty unable to enjoy their fortunes, and at a 
full stop among a crowd of servants, to whose 
taste of life they are beholden for the little satis- 
factions by which they can be understood to be so 
much as barely in being. The hours of the day, 
the distinctions of noon and night, dinner and sup- 
per, are the greatest notices they are capable of. 
This is perhaps representing the life of a very 
modest woman, joined to a dull fellow, more insi- 
pid than it really deserves ; but I am sure it is not 
to exalt the commerce with an ingenious compan- 

jioa too tiighfto say that every new accident or 



oUjept) which conottft in such a gentleman's way^ 
gives t his wife> new pleasures «nd satisfaction^. 
ThQ. approbation of his words and actions is a 
cqtUQual new feast to her ; nor can she enough 
applaud her good fortune in having her life varied 
every hour, her mind more improved, and her 
heart more glad, from every circumstance which 
they meet with. He will lay out his invention in 
formitfg new pleasures and amusements, and 
TBahe the fortune she had brought him subservi- 
ent to the honour and reputation of her and hers. 
A man of sense, who is thus obliged, is ei^er con-» 
triving the happiness of her who did him so great 
a distinction ; while the fool is ungrateful without 
vice,.and never returns |l favour because he is not 
sensible of it. I would, methinks, have so jnuch 
to say for myself, that, if I fell into the hands of 
him who treated me ill, he should be sensible 
when he did So. His conscience should be of my 
side, whatever became of his inclination. I da 
not know but it is' the insipid choice which has 
bees^ made by those who have th^ care, of young 
women, that the marriage state itself has been li- 
able to so much ridicule. But a well-chosen love, 
moved by passion on both sides, and perfected by 
the generosity of one party, must be adorned with 
so many handsome incidents on the other side, 
that every particular couple would be an example 
in many circumstances to all the rest of the spe- 
cies. I shall end the chat upon this subject with 
axouple of letters ; one from a lover, who is very 
well acquainted with the way of bargaining on 
these occasions ; and the Other from his rival, who 
has a less estate, but great gallantry of temper. 
As to my man of prudence, he makes love, as he 
says, as if he were already a father, and, laying 
aside thepassioj}^ comes to the rca&oii olxVvt. \.\{\\!i%^ 
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< My counsel has perused the inventory oi 
your estate, and considered what estate you have, 
which it seems is dnly yours, and to the male heirs 
of your body ; but, in default of such issue, to ther 
Tight heirs of your uncle Edward for ever. Thusy 
madam, I am advised you cannot (the remainder 
not being in you) dock the entail; by which means 
my estate, which is fee simple, will come by the 
settlement proposed to your children begotten by 
me whether they are males or females : but my 
children begotten upon you will not inherit your 
lands, except I beget a son. Now, madatn, since 
things are 8o,yovi are a woman of that prudence, 
and understand the world^so well, as not to expect 
J should give you more than you can give me. 
I am. Madam, 
. (with great respect) 

Your most obedient servant, 

T.W.* 

The other lover's estate is less than this gentle« 
man's, but he expressed himself as follows : 

' MADAM, 

* r HAVE given in my estate to your cou/i-* 
sel, and desired my own lawyer to insist upon nd 
terms which your friends can propose for your 
certain case and advantage ; for indeed I have no 
tiotion of making difficulties of presenting yon 
with what canhot makeme happy without you. 

i am, Madam, 
Your most devoted humble servant, 

B. T.* 

I 

9 • 

You must know fhe relations have met upon 
this; and the girlf being mightly taken with the 



latter epistle, she is laughed at, and uncle Edwdrd 
n tvbe dealt with to make her a suitable match to 
the worthy gentleman who has told her he does 
not care a farthing for her. All I hope for is, 
tllat the ^r lady will make use of the first light 
night to show Q. T. she understands a marriage is 
not to-be considered, as a common bargain. 

T. 
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"JVunc aug^r Apetto^ 



^unc lA/cLt wrtea, nunc et Jove mittU8 ab ipso 
Interpret divClm fert horrida jusaa per auras. 
Scilicet is superis* labo r * ' 

yiRa.JEa.W.39Q, 

Kow Lycian lots, and' now the D«lian god, 
Kow Hermes is emploj'd from Jove's abode. 
To warn him henoe, as if the peaceful state 
^ Oi heavenly powers were touchM with human fate ! 

DRYDtN. 

/ 

I AM always highly delighted with the discovery 
of any rising genius among my countrymen^ For 
this reason I have read over, with greatest plea- 
sure, the late miscellany published by Mr. Pope, 
in which there are many excellent compositions' 
Qf that ingenious gentleman. I have had a 
pleasure of the same kind in perusing a poem 
that is just published On the Prospect of Peace ;* 
and which, I hope, will meet with such a reward 
from its patrons as so noble a performance de- 
serves. I was particularly well pleased to find. 

• Bj Mr» Thomas Tickic. 
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thf^t Uie authoi* had not amused himself with fa- 
bles out of the pagan theology, and that when he 
hints at any thing of this nature he alludes to it 
only as to a fabk. 

Many of our modem authors, ivhose leamin^ 
very often extends no further thj^n Ovid's Mctar 
morphoses, do not know how to celebrate a great 
man, without mixing a parcel of school^boy tales 
with the recital of his actions. If you read a poem 
on a fine woman among the authors of this class^ 
you shall see that it tunis more upon Venus or 
Helen than an the party concerned. I have known 
a copy of verses on a great hero highly com- 
mended ; but, upon asking to hear some of the 
beautiful passages, the admirer of it has repeated 
to me a speech of Apollo, or a description of Po- 
lypheme. At other times, when I have searched 
for the actions of a great man, who gave a sub- 
ject to the writer, I have been entertained with 
the exploits of a river g^d, or liave been forced to 
attend a Fury in her mischievous progress, from 
one ^nd of the poetn to the other. When we are 
at school it is necessary for us to be acquainted 
with the system of pagan theology ; and we may 
be allowed to enliven a theme, or point an epi- 
gram with an heathen god ; but when we could 
.write a manly panegyric that should carry in it 
all the colours of truth, nothing can be more ri- 
diculous than to have recourse to our Jupiters 
and Ju DOS. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just ; and 
no thwgbt<:an be just which is liot founded in 
truths fOr at least in that which passes for such. 

In mock heroic poems the use of the heathen 
mythology is not enly excusable, but graceful^ 
because U is the design of such compositions to 
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divert) bf adapting the fabulous macUnea of the 
.ancients to low subjects^ and at the same time 
by ridiculing such kmds of machinery in modem 
"writers. If an^ are of opinion that there is a ne- 
cessity of admitting these classical legends into 
our serious compositions, in order to give them 
a more poetical turn, I would recommend to tlieir 
consideration the pastorals of Mr. Phillips. One 
would have thought it impossible for this kind of 
poetry to have subsisted without fawns and sa- 
tyrs, wood-nymphs, and water-nymphs, with all 
the tribe of rural deities. But we see he has 
given a new life and a more natural beauty to this 
way of writing, by substituting, in tlie place of 
these antiquated fables the superstitious mytho- 
logy which prevails among the shepherds of our 
own country. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their he- 
roes, by interweaving the actions of deities with 
their achievements ; but for a Christian author 
to write in the pagan creed, to make prince Eu- 
gene a favourite of Mars, or to carry on a corres- 
pondence between Belloaaand the marshal de 
Villars, would be downright puerility, and unpar- 
donable in a poet that is past sixteen. It is want 
of sufficient elevation in a genius to describe 
realities, and place them in i^ shining li^ht, that 
niakes him have recourse to such trifling anti* 
.quated fables ; as a man may write a fine «de- 
scription of Bacchus or Apollo that does not 
know how to draw the character of any of his 
contempor§iries. 

In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd 
practice, I shall publish the following edict, by 
virtue of that spcctatorial authority with which I 
stand invested. 

VOL. IX. E 
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^ Whereas the time of a general peace is, in 
all appearance, drawing near, being informed 
that there are several Ingenious persons who in- 
tend to show their talents on so happy anocca-j^ 
sion ; and being willing, as" much as in me lies^ 
to prevent that effusion of nonsense which we 
have good cause to apprehend; I do hereby 
strictly require every person who shall write oiir 
this subject, to remember that he. is a Christian^ 
and not to sacrifice his catechism to his poetry. 
In order to it, I do expect of him in the first place 
to make his own poem, without depending upoiv 
Phoebus for any part of it, or calling out for aid 
upon any one of the Muses by name. I do likewise 
positively forbid the sending of Mercury with 
any particular message or dispatch relating ta 
the peace, and shall by no means suffer Minerva 
to take upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary 
concerned in this^ great work. I do further de* 
elarCj that I shall not allow the Destinies to have 
had a hand in the deaths of the sejeral thousands 
who have been slain in the late war, being of 
opinion that all such deaths may be very well ac*- 
counted for by the Christian system of powder 
and ball, I do therefore stricUy forbid the Fates 
to cut the thread of man's life upon any pretence 
whatsoever, unless it be for the saJte of the 
, rhyme. And whereas I hav6 good reason to fear 
that Neptune will have a great deal of business 
on his hands, in several poems which we may now 
suppose are upcHu the anvil, I do also prohibit his 
ai^earance, unless it be done in mets^^hor, similer 
or any very short allusion ; and that ev6n here he 
be not permitted to enter but with great cautioh 
and circumspection. I desire that the same rule 
may be extended to his whole fraternity of hea- 
then gods; it being my design to condemn every 
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poetn to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or 
exercises any other act of authoxity which does 
not belong to him : in short) I expect that no pa* 
gan agent shall be introduced, or any ^ct re- 
lated, which a man cannot give credit to with a 
good conscience. Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall extend, or be construed to 
expend, to several of the»female poets in thi^ na- 
tion, who shall be still left in full possession of 
their gods and goddesses, in the same manner as 
iif this paper had never been written/ 

O. 
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M8pfptd9 danau 

Sek. 

At ih^ -vrorld leads^ we follow^ 

HVhen I first of all took it into my head to write 
dreams and visions, I determined to print nothing 
of that nature which was not of my own invention. 
But several laborious dreamers have of late com- 
municated to me works of this nature, which, for 
their reputations and my own, I have hitherto 
suppressed. Had I printed every one that came 
to my hands, my book of speculations would have 
J^een little else but a book of visions. Some of 
my correspondents have indeed been so very mo- 
dest as to offer at an* excuse for their not being in 
a capacity to dream better. I have by me, for ex- 
ample* the dream of a young gentleman not pas- 
sed fifteen: I have likewise by me the dream of 
capersQD of 9iia]ityi and another c^lle^TV^l^^^^^ 
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Dreami In these, and other pieces of the same 
nature, it is supposed the usual allowafices will be 
made to the age,, condition, and sex, of the dream- 
er. To proTcnt this inimdatioii of dreams, which 
dail)^ flows in upon me, I stmll appljr to aH dream* 
ers' of dreams the advice which Bpictetus has 
couched, after his manner, in a very simple and 
concise precept. < Never tell thy dream,' says 
that philosopher ; < for though thou thyself may- 
est take a pleasure in telling thy^ream, another 
will take no pleasure iii hearing it.' After thi» 
short preface, I must do justice to two or three 
visions which I have lately published, and which 
I have owned to have been written by other hands. 
I shall add a dream to these which comes to me 
from Scotland, by one who declares himself of 
that country; and, for all I know, maybe second- 
sighted. There is indeed, something in it of the 
spirit of John Bunyan; but at the same time a 
certain sublime which that author was nevQr mas- 
ter of. I shall publish it, because I question not 
but it will fall in with the taste of all mypopuliur 
readers and amuse the imap^inations of those who 
are more profound ; declarm^ at the same time» 
that this is the last dream which I intend to pub-« 
lish this season. 

* SIR, 

< I w AS last Sunday in the evening led in- 
to a serious refiei^ion on the reasonableness of 
virtue, and great foUy of vice, from an excellent 
sermon I had heard that afternoon in my parish^ 
church. Among other obsenratioAs the preacher 
showed us that Uie temptations which the temp- 
ter proposed are all on a supposition, that we are 
either madmen or fools, or with an intention to 
render us such ; that in no other affur we woul4 
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suffer ourselves to be thus imposed upon, in a 
case so plainly and deariy agunst our visible in- 
terest. His illustrations and arguments* carried 
so jnuch persuAsioh and conviction with them, 
that they remained a considerable while fresh^ond 
irorking in my memory ; untile at last the mind, 
&dgaed with thought, gave way to the fcM'cible 
oppressions of slumber and isleep ; whilst fancy, 
^unwilling yet to drop the subject, presented me 
with the following vision. 

< Methought I was just awoke out of a sleep 
that I could never remember the beginning of; 
die place where I found myself to be was a wide 
and spacious pldn, full of people th^t wandered 
up and down through several beaten paths, where- 
of some few were straight, and in direct lines, 
but most of them winding and turning like a la« 
byrinth; but yet it appeared to me afterwards that 
these last all met in one issue, so that many that 
eeemed to steer quite contrary courses, did at 
length me^t and face one another, to the no little 
amazement of many of them. 

< In the midst of the plain tftefe was a great 
fountain ) they called it the spring of Self-love ; 
^ut of it issued two rivulets to the eastward and 
westward : The name of the first was Heavenly- 
Wisdom ; its water was wonderfully clear, but of 
a yet more wonderful effect: the other's name 
was Worldly- Wisdom ; its. water was thick, and 
yet far from being dormant or stagnating, for it 
was in a continual violent agitation; which kept 
the travellers, whom I shall mention by and l^, 
from being sensible of the foulness and thickness 
of the water; whi^h had this effect, that it intox- 
icated those who drank it, and nKide them mistake 

, every object that lay before them. Both rivulets* 
3^ere parted near their springs into ^%i»ixvi ^^'^ 

e2 
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ers, as there vrere strsdght and cfooked pathSf 
which attended all along to their respective issaes. 

^ I observed from the several paths manf no^ 
and then diverting, to refresh and otherwise qua- 
lify themselves for their journey, to the respec* 
tive rivulets that ran near them : they contracted 
a very obsei-vable courage and steadiness in > what 
they were about, by drinking these viraters. At 
the end of the perspective of every straight pathy 
all which did end in one issue and point, ap- 
peared a high pillar, aU oT diamond, casting rays 
as bright as those of the sun into the paths; 
which rays had also certain sympathiadAgtahd al- 
luring virtues in them^ so that whosoever had 
made some considerable progress in his journey 
onwards towards the pillar, by the repeated impres- 
sion of these rays upon him, was wrought into an 
habitual inclination and conversion of his sight to* 
wards it, so that it grewat last in a manner natural 
ta him to look and gaze upon it) whereby he was 
kept ateady in the straight paths, which alone led 
to that radiant body, the beholding of which was 
now grown a gratification to his nature. 

< At the issue of the crooked paths there was 
a great black tower, out of the centre of which 
streamed a long succession of flames, which did 
rfse even above the clouds ; it gave a very great 
light to the whde plain, which did sometimes out- 
shine the light, and oppressed the beams of the 
adamantine pillar; though by the observation I 
made afterwards, it appeared it was not from any 
diftninuuon of light, but that this lay in the travel- 
lers, who would sometimes step out of straight 
paths, where they lost the lull prospect of the ra-^ 
diant pillar, and saw it but sideways :.but the great 
light from the black tower, which was somewhat 
particularly scorching to themi would generally 
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l%ht and hasten them to their proper climate 
again. 

Kound about the bbick tower there were, me- 
thought, many thousands of huge mis-shapen ugly 
monsters ; these had great nets, which they were 
perpetually plying and casting towards the crook- 
ed paths, and they would now and then catch up 
those that were nearest to them : these they took 
up stnught, and whirled over the walls into the 
flaming tower, and they were no more seen nor 
heardH>f. 

>< They would sometimes cast their nets towards 
the right paths to catch the stragglers,whose eyes, 
for want of drinking at the brook that run by 
them, grew dim, whereby they lost their way : 
these would sometimes very narrowly miss being 
catchedaway, but I could not hear whether any 
of these had ever been so unfortunate, that had 
been before very hearty in the straight paths. 

< I considered all these strange sights with great 
attentiiHi, untifat last I was interrupted by a clus- 
ter of the travellers in the crooked paths, who 
came up to me, bid me go along with them, and 
presently fell to singing and dancing : they took 
me by the hand, and so carried ine away along 
with them. After I had followed them a consid- 
erable while, I perceived I had lost the black tow- 
er of light, at which I greatly wondered ; but as 
I looked and gazed round about me and saw noth- 
ing, I began to fancy my first vision had been but 
a dreamj and there was no such thing in reality ; 
but thea I considered that if I could fancy to ^e 
what was not, I might as well have an allusion 
wrought on me at present, and not see what^as 
really before me. I was very mtich confirmed in 
this thought, by the effect I then just observed 
the water of WorJdiy-Wisdsm V\^4 w^owtcc^s^^ 
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Rs I had^rank a little of it again, I fek a very sen- 
sible effect in my head; methought it distracted 
and disordered all there ; this made me stop of a 
sudden, suspecting some charm or enchantment. 
As I was casting abO|at within myself what I should 
do, and wiiom to apply to in this case, 1 spied at 
some distance off me a man beckoning, and ma* 
king sig^s to me to come over to him. I cried 
to him, I did not know the way. He then callsd 
to me audibly, to step at least out of the path I 
was in ; for if I stayed there suiy longer I was in 
danger to be catched in a great net that was just 
hanging over me, and ready to catch me up; that 
he wondered I was so blind, or so distracted, as 
not to see so imminent and visible a danger ; as* 
suring me, that as soon as I was out of that way> 
he would come to me to lead me into a more se- 
cure path. This I did, and he brought me his 
palm full of the water gf Heavenly- Wisdom, 
which was of very great use to me, for my eyes 
were straight cleared, and I saw the great black 
tower just before me : but the great net which I 
spied so near me casfme in such a terror, that I 
-ran back as far as I could in one -breath, without 
looking behind me. Then my benefactor thus 
bespoke me ; ^ You have madp the wonderfullest 
•escape in the world : the water you used to drink 
is of a bewitching nature, you would else have 
been mightily shocked at the deformities and 
meanness of the place ; for besides the set of blind 
fools in whose company you was, you may now 
behold many others who are only bewitched after 
another no less dangerous numner. Look a little 
that way, there goes a crowd of passengers; they 
have indeed so good a head as not to suffer them^ 
selves to be blinded by this bewitching water ; 
the black tower is not vanished out of their sight, 
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they see it whenever they look up to it: but see 
how they go sideways^ and with their eyes down- 
wards, as if they were mad, that they thus may 
rush into the net, without being beforehand trou* 
bled at the thought of so miserable a destruction. 
Their wills are so perverse, and their hearts so 
fond of the pleasures of the place, that rather- 
than forego, them they will run all hazards, and 
venture upon all the miseries and woes before 
them. 

^ See there that other company ; though they 
should drink none 'of the bewitching water, yet 
they take a course bewitching and deluding. See 
how they choose the cro(^edest paths, whereby 
they have often the black tower behind them, and 
sometimes see the radiant column sideways, 
which gives them some weak glimpse of it ! 
These fools content themselves with that, not* 
knowing whether any other have any more of its 
influence and light than themselves : this road is 
called that of Superstition or Human Invention : 
they grossly overlook that which the rules and 
laws of the place prescribe to them, and contrive 
some other scheme, and set off directions and 
prescriptions for themselves, which th^y hope will 
serv^ their turn." He showed me many other 
kinds of fools, which put me quite out of humour 
with the place. At last he carried me to the right 
paths, where I found true and solid, pleasure, 
-which entertained me all the way, until we came 
In closer sight of the pillar, where the satisfaction 
increased to that measure that my faculties were 
not able to contain it; in the straining of them I 
was violently waked, not a little grieved at the 
vanishing of so pleasing a dream.' 
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That love akme nrliicli virtue's lavs e<mtrol 
Besenret reception iit the •human souL 

It is my custom to take frequent opportunities of 
inquiring from time to time what success my 
speculations meet with in the town. I am glad 
to find) in particular, that my discourses on mar« 
riage have bejen well received. A friend of mine^ 
gives me to understand, from Doctor*s«commoQS, 
that more licenses have been taken out there of 
late than usual. I am likewise informed of seve- 
ral pretty fellows, who have resolved to com- 
mence heads of families by the first favourable 
opportunity. One of them writes me wor^ that 
he is ready to enter into the bonds of matrimony^ 
provided I will give it him under my hand (as I 
now do,) that a man may show his fa;ce in good 
^ompany after he is married, and that he need 
liot be ashamed to treat a wOman with kindness 
who puts herself in his power for life. 

I have other letters on this subject which say 
that I am attempting to make a •revolution in the 
world of gallantry, and that the consequence of it 
will be that a great deal of the sprightliest wit 
and satire of the last age will be lost ; that a bash- 
ful fellow, upon changing his condition, will be 
no longer puzzled how to stand the raillery of his 
facetious companions ; that he need not own he 
married only to plunder an heiress of her fortune, 
nor pretend that he uses her ill, to avoid the rldl* 
cuJous name of a fond husbaud. 
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Indeed, if I may speak my opinion of great 
part of the writings which once prevailed among 
us under the notion of humour, they are such as . 
would tempt one to think there had been an asso* 
elation among the wits ol those tinies to rally le- 
gitimacy out of our island. A state, of wedlock 
was the. common mark of all the adventures in a 
farce and comedy, as well as the essayers in lam- 
poon and satire, to «hoot at ; and nothing was m 
more standing jest, in all clubs of fashionable 
mirth and gay conversation. It was determined 
among those airy critics, that the appellation of m 
sober man should signify a spiritless fellow. And 
I am apt to think it was about the same time that 
good-nature, a word so peculiu^y elegant in our 
language, that some have affirmed it camtot well 
be expi*essed in any other, came first to be ren- 
dered suspicious, and in danger of being transfer* 
red from its original sense to 90 distant an idea 
as that of folly. 

I must confess it has been my ambition, ia the 
course of my writings, to restore, as well aa I was 
able, the proper ideas of things. And as I have 
attempted this already on the sublet of mar^ 
riage in several papers, I shall here add seme 
further «bseryations which occur to me on the 
same head. 

Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine gen- 
tlemen, so mdispensable an ornament in fashiona- 
ble life, as love. ^ A knight errant,' says Don 
Quixote, < without a mistress, is like a tree with- 
out leaves ;' and a man of mode among us wh» 
has not some fiur one to sigh for, might as well pre- . 
tend to appear dressed without his perriwig. We 
have lovers in prose innumerable. All our pre- 
teifders to rhytne are professed inamora|;oes ; and 
there is scarce a poet; good qc bad, lo\>& Yv^;^^ ^^ 
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"who has not some iseal or supposed Saccharissa 
to improve his vein. 

If love be any refinement,, conjugal love must 
be certainly so in a much higher degree. There 
is no conapaHson between the frivolous affecta* 
tions of attracting the eyes of women with whom 
you are only captivated by way of amusement, and 
of whom perhaps you know nothing more than 
their features, and a regular and uniform endea- 
vour to make yourself valuable, both as a friend 
and Iqver, to one whom you have chosen to be the 
companion of your life. The first is the spring 
of a thousand fopperies, silly artifices, falsehoods, 
and perhaps barbarities ; or at best rises no higher 
than to a kind of dancing-school breeding, to give 
the person a more sparkling air. The latter is 
the parent of substantial virtues and agreeable 
quahties, *and cultivates the mind while it im- 
proves the behaviour. The pas^on of love to a 
mistress, even where it is most sincere, resembles 
too much the flame of a fever : that to a wife is 
£ke the vital heat« 

t I have often thought, if the letters written by 
men of good-nature to their wives were to be 
compared with those written by men of gallantry 
, to their mistresses, the former, notwithstanding 
any inequality of style, would appear to have the 
advantage. Friendship, tenderness, and constan- 
cy dressed in a simplicity of expression, recoin- 
mend themselves by a more native elegance, than 
passionate raptures, extravagant encomiums, and 
slavish adoration. If we were admitted to search 
the cabinet of the beautiful Narcissa, among heaps 
of epistles from several admirers, which are there 
preserved with equal care, how few should we 
find but would make any one sick in the reading, 
except her who is flattered by them I But in 
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how different a style must the wise Benevolus^ 
who converses with that good sense and g;ood 
htimour among all his friends, write to a wife 
who is the worfhy object of his utmost affection ? 
Benevoliis, both in public and private, and all oc- 
casions of life, af^peai's to have every good quali- 
ty and desirable ornament. Abroad he is rever- 
enced and esteemed ; at home beloved and happy. 
The satisfaction he enjoys there settle% into an 
habitual cbfnplacency, which shines in his coun*? 
tenance, enlivens* his wit, and seasons his conver* 
sation. Even those of his acquaintance, who have 
never seen him in his retirement, are sharers in 
thfe happiness of it ; ^nd it is very much owing to 
his being the best and best beloved of husbands, 
that he is tHe most stedfast of friends, and the 
most agreeable o^orApamons. 

There is a sensit^e pleasure in contemplating 
such beautiful instances of domestic life. ITie 
happiness of the conjugal state appears heighten- 
ed to the highest degree it is capable of when we 
see two persons of accomplished minds not only 
united in the same interests and. affections, but in 
their taste of the same improvements and diver- 
sion!!. Pliny, one of the finest gentlemen and po- 
Htest writers of the age in whi<:h he lived, has 
left us, in his letter to Hispulla, his wife's aunt, 
one of the most agreeable family pieces of this 
kind I have ever met with. I shall end this dis- 
coui^se with a translation of it ; and I believe the 
reader will be of ^y opinion, tliat conjugal love is 
drawn in it «(^ith a delicacy which makes it appear 
to be, as I have represented it, an ornament as 
"well as a virtue. 
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• PUNY TO HISPULLA. 

< As I remember the great alSecuon vbich i^^as 
between you and your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, so as not onlyr 
to express the tendemessof the best of aunts, but 

' even to supply that of the best of fathers ; I am. 
sure it will be a pleasure to you to hear that she 
proves worthy of her father, worthy of you, and of 
your and her ancestors. Her ingenuity js admir- 
able; her frugality extraordinary. She loves me, 

^he surest pledge of her virtue ; .and adds to this 
a wonderful disposition to learning, which she has 
acquired from her affection to me. She reads my 
writings, studies them,and even gets them by heart. 
You would smile to see the concern she is^in when 
I have a cause to pleads and thie joy she shows 
when it is over. She find^ means to have the first 
news brought her of the success I meet with in 
court, how I am heard, and wh^at decree is made^ 
If J recite any thing in public, she cannot refrain 
from placing herself privately in some corner to 
hear, where, with the utmost delight, she feasts- 
upon my applauses. Sometimes she, sings my 
verses, and accompanies them with the lute, with*^ 
out any master except love, the best of instructors^ 
From these instances I take the most certain 
omens of our perpetual and increasing happiness ^ 
since her affection is not founded on my youth 
and person, which must gradually decay, bdt she 
Is in love with the immortal part of me, my glory 
and reputation. Nor indeed could ,less be ex> 
pected from one who hud the happiness to receive 
her education from you, who in your house was 
accustomed to every thing that was virtuous^and 
decent, and even began to love me by your recom- 
jj^endation. Por, as you had always the greatest 
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respect for my mother, yon were pleased from my 
infancy to form me, to commend me, and kindly- 
to presage I should be one day what my wife fan- 
cies I am. Accept therefore our united thanks ; 
mine, th&t you have bestowed her on me ; and hers, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant 
of joy and felicity/ 
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F ortiua utere loris, 

Ovid. Met ii.t^r* 
Keep a stiff rein. 

^ ASDISOK. 

I AM very loth to come to extremities with the 
young gentlemen mentioned in the following let- 
ter, and do not care to chastise them with my own 
Jband, until I am forced by provocation too great 
to be aufEered without the absolute destruction of 
my spectatorial dignity. The crimes of these of- 
fenders are placed under the observation of one 
of my chief officers, who is posted just at the en« 
trance of the pass between London and Westmin- 
ster. As I have great confidence in the capacity^ 
resohition, and integrity, of the person deputed 
by mCto give an account of enormities, I^ doubt 
not but I shall soon have before me all proper no* 
tices which are requisite for the amendment of 
maimers in .public, and the instruction of each in 
dividual of the human species in what is due from 
him in respect to the whole body of mankind. 
Tlie present paper shall consist only oftKe iiboNe.- 
eu^nuoned letter, and the copy o£ ^ At^uV^vS\s. 
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vhich I haw given to my trusty friend Mr. John 
Sly ; wherein he is charged to notify to me all 
that is necessary for my animadversion upon the 
delinquents mentioned by my correspondent, as 
ivell as all others^ described in the said deputatk>ii« 

« TO THE SPECTATOR GENERAL OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

* I GRANT it does look a little familiar, but I must 

call you 

^ DEAR DUMBy 

* Being got again to the further end of 
the Widow's coffee-house, I shall from hence 
give you some account of the behaviour of our 
hackney-coachmen since my last. These indefk* 
tigable gentlemen, without the least design, I 
dare say, of self interest or advantage to them- 
selves, do still ply as volunteers day and night 
for the good of their country. I will not trouble 
you with enumerating many particulars, but I 
must by no means omit to Inform you of an infant 
about six foot* high, and between twenty and 
thirty years of age, who was seen in the arms of 
a hackney-coachman, driving by Will's coffee- 
bouse in Covent-garden, between the hours of 
four and five in the afternoon of that very day 
wherein you published a memorial against them. 
This impudent young cur, though he could not 
fiit inf a coach-box without holding, yet would 
venture his neck to bid defiance to your specta- 
torial authority, or to any thing that you counte- 
nanced. Who he was I know not, but I heard 
this relation this morning from a gentleman who 
was an eye witness of this his impudence ; and I 

'Peet. f Intended it seems for «f» 



was wHling to take the first opportuuity to inform 
jrou of him, as holding it es&tre^mely requisite that 
jou should nip him in tlie bud. But I am myself 
most concerned for my fellow templars, fellow 
students, and fellow labourers in the law^ I mean 
euch of them as are dignified and distinguished 
under the denomination of hackney-coachmen. 
Such aspiring minds have these ambitious young 
men, that they cannot enjoy themselves out* of a 
<coach-box. It is, however, ah unspeakable com- 
fort to me that I can now tell you that some of 
them are grown so bashful a& to study only in the 
night-time or in the country. The other night 
I spied one of our young gentlemen very diligent 
at his lucubrations in Fleet-street ; and, by the 
way, I should be under some concern lest this 
liard student should one time or other crack his 
4>rain with studying, but that I am in hopes na- 
ture has taken car^ to fortify him in proportion to 
the great undertaking she was designed for. Ano- 
ther of my fellow templars on Thursday last was 
getting up into his study at the bottom of Gray's- 
inn-lane, m order, I suppose, to contemplate in 
the fresh air. Now, sir, my request is, that the 
great modesty of these two gentlemen may be re- 
corded as a pattern to the rest, and if you would 
l)ut give them two or three touches with your 
own pen, though you might not perhaps prevail 
with them to' desist entirely from their niedita- 
ti^n^; yet I doubt not but you would at least pre- 
serve them from being public spectacles of folly 
in our streets. I say, two or three touches with 
your own pen ; for I have already observed, Mr. 
Spec, that those Spectators which are so prettily 
laced down the sides with little c*s, how i^struc- 

• See the preceding note. 
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live soever they may be, do not carry with them 
that authority as the others. I do again there- 
fore desire, that for the sake of their dear necks^ 
you would bestow one penful of your own ink 
upon them. I know you are loth to es^pose them; 
and it is, I must confess, a thousand pities that 
any young gentleman, who is come of honest pa- 
rents, should be brought to public shame. And 
indeed I should be glad to have them handled a 
little tenderly at the first ; but if fair means will 
not prevail, there is then no other way to reclaim 
them but by making use of some wholesome se« 
verities ; and I think it is better that a dozen or 
two of such good-for-nothing fellows should be 
made examples of, than that the reputation of 
some hundreds of as hopeful young gentlemen 
as myself should suffer through their folly. It 
js not, however, for me to direct you what to do; 
but, in short, if our coachmen will drive on this 
trade, the very first of them that I do find medi- 
tating in the street, I shall make bold to ^^ take 
the number of his chambers,"* together with a 
note of his name, and 4lispatch them to you, that 
you may chastise him at your own discretion. 

I am, Dear Spec, 
For ever your's, 
Moses Greekbag, 

Esq. if you please. 

< P. S. Tom Hammercloth, one of our coach- 
men, is now pleading at the bar at the other end 
of the room, but has a little too much vehemence, 
and throws out his arms too much to take his au- 
dience with a good grace.' 

* An allusion to the usual and prudent precaution of taking 
be number of a hacknej-ooach before entrance. 
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Yo my loving and well-beloved John Sly^ kaber^ 
dasher of hats^ and tobacconist^ betioeen the 
cities of London and Westminster. 

WheiCeas frequent disorders, affronts, indig- 
nities, omissions, and trespasses, for which there 
^e no remedies by any form of law, but which 
apparently disturb and disquiet the minds of men, 
happen near the place of your residence, and that 
you are, as well by your commodious situation, as 
the good parts with which you are endowed, pro- 
perly qualified for the observation of the said of- 
fence^ \ I do hereby authorize and depute you, 
from the hours of nine in the morning until four 
in the afternoon, to keep a strict eye upon all per- 
sons Tind things that are conveyed in coaches, 
carried in carts, dr walk on foot, from the city of 
London to the city of Westminster, or from the 
-city of Westminster to the city of London, within 
the said hours. You are therefore not to depart 
from your observatory at the end of Devereux- 
court during the said space of each day, but to 
•ol^erve the behaviour of all persons who are sud- 
denly transported from stamping on pebbles to 
sit at ease in chariots, what notice they take of 
their foot acquaintance, and send me the speediest 
advice, when they are guilty of overlooking, turn- 
ing from, or appearing grave and distant to> their 
'bid friends. When man and wife are in the same ' 
coach, you are to see whether they appear 
pleased or tired with each other, and whether 
they carry the due mean in the eye of thie world, 
between fondness and coldness. You are care- 
fully to behold all such as shall have addition of 
honour and riches, and report whether they pre- 
serve the countenance they had before ^wcVi ^^- 
dition. As to persons on foot^ you w^ \a \i^ •^- 
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tentive whether they are pleased with their con^ 
dition, and are dressed suitably to it ; but espe- 
cially to distinguish such as appear discreet, by 
a low heel sho«f with the decent ornament of a 
leather garter ;* to write down the names of such 
country gentlemen as, upon the approach ot 
peace, have left the hunting for the military cock 
of the hat; of all who strut, make a, noise, and 
swear at the drivers of coaches to make haste, 
when they see It is impossible' they should pass ^ 
of all young gentlemen m coach, boxes,* who lar 
hour at a perfection in what they are sui*e to 6e 
excelled by the meanest of the people* You are 
to do all that in you lies that coaches and passen^ 
gers give way according to the course of busi« 
ness, all the morning in tei*m time towards 
Westminster, th^ rest of the year towards the 
Exchange. Upon these directions, tofrether 
with other secret articles herein encloseoi you 
are to govern' yotkself, and give adveitisement 
thereof to mc, at all convenient and spectatoi;ial 
hours, when men of business are to be seen. 
Hereof you are not to fail. Given under my seal 
of office. » 

T. The Spkctator. 

* It has been said that there is an ^allusioD here te a very 
"worthy TCntleman of fortune, bred to the law, who had chain* 
bers in Lincoln's-inn. His name was Richard Warner, the 
younger son of a banker, who, though he always wore leather 
gartera, in no other instance sJected singolarity. For a more 
pfllrUcular account of him, see Anecdotes of W. Bowybb^ 
<if.o. p. 4p9. 
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Facile, iwvenies et perj^tem, et pejus fftoratam / 
J^eliorem neque tu reperiea, negxte aolvidet. 

Plautus in Stichor. 

You will /easily find a ^rorae woman ; a better.the sun never > 
shone upon. > 

I A# SO tender of my women-readers, that I can- 
not defer the publication of any thing which con- 
'Cems their happiness or qui'et. The repose of a 
married woman is consulted in the first of the fol- 
lowing letters, and the felicity of a maiden lady 
In the second. I call it a felicity to have the ad^* 
dresses of an agreeable man ; and I think I have 
not any where se^n a prettier application of a 
poetical story than that of this, in making tho 
tale of Cephalus and Procris the history picture 
6f a fan in so gallant a manner as he addressee it. 
But see the letters. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* It is now almost three months since I 
was in towii about some business ; and the hui'ry 
of it being over, I »took a coach one afternoon, 
and drove to see a relation, who married about 
six years ago a wealthy citizen. I found her at , 
2u>me, but her husband gone to the Exchange, and 
expected back within an hour at the furthest. 
After the u'sual salutations of kindness, and a hfin- 
4ired questions about friends in the country, we 
sat down to piquet, played two or three games, 
and drank tea. I should have told you that this 
was my second time of seeing her since marriage; 
but before, she lived at the same town where I 
went to school; so that the "plea o^ «^ t^X^^SRv^ 
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added to the innocence of my youth, prevailed 
upon her good humour to mdulge me in a fro^dom. 
of conversation, as often, and oftener, than the 
strict discipline of the school would allow o& 
You may easily imagine^ after such an acquaint*- 
ance we might be exceeding merry without any 
ofTence ; as in calling to mind how many invejn- 
tions I have been put to in deluding the master* 
how many hands forged for excuses, how many 
times been sick in perfect health ; for I was then 
never sic^ but at school, and only then because 
out of her company. We had whiled away three 
hours after this manner, when I found it past Sve^ 
and, not expecting her husband would return un^ 
til late, rose up, and ^old her I should go early- 
next morning for the country. She kindly an« 
swered she was afraid it would be long before she 
saw me again ; so, I took my leave, and parted. 
N0W9 sir, I had not been got home a fbrtnighty 
when I received a letter from a neighbour of 
theirs, that ever since that fatal afternoon the lady 
has been most inhumanly treated, and the hus- 
band publicly stormed that he was made a mem- 
ber of too numerous a society. He had, it seems» 
listened most of the time my cousin and I were 
together. As jealous ears always hear double, se. 
he heard enough to make him mad ; and as jeal- 
ous eyes always see through magnifying gla^ses^ 
so t>e was certain it could, not be I whom he bad 
seen, a beardless stripling, but fancied he saw a- 
gay gentleman of the Temple, ten years older 
than myself; and for that reason, I presume* 
durst not come in, nor take any notice when I 
went out. He is perpetually asking his wife it 
she does not think the time long (a& she said sbe 
should) until she see her cousin ags^n. ^Pray« 
siir, what csai be done in this ca^ ? 1 have writ^ to 
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him to assare him I was at his house all that af- 
ternoon expecting to !See him. His answer is, it 
is only a trick of Irers, and that he neither can nor 
will believe me. The parting kiss I find mightily 
nettles him, and confirnn him in all his errors. 
Ben Jt)nson, al^ I remember, makes a foreigner^ 
in one of hi» comedies, ^ admire the desperate 
valour of the bold English, who let out their 
wives to all encounters." The general custom of 
salutation shoiijd excuse the fetour done me, or 
you should lay ^owft rules wheft such distinctions 
are to be given or omitted. You cannot imagine, 
sir, how troubled I am for this unhappy lady's 
misfortune, and beg you would insert this letter, 
that the husband may reflect upon this accident 
coally. Pt is no small matter, the ease of a 
virtuous Wolmiin for her whole life. ' I know she 
will conform to apy regularities (though more 
strict than the common rules of our country re- 
quire) to which his particular temper shall incline 
him to oblige" her. This accident puts me in 
mind how generously Pisistratus, the Athenian 
tyrant, behaved himself on a like occasion, when 
he was instigated by his wife to put to death a 
youfig gentleman, because, being passionately 
fond of his daughter, he had kissed her in public, 
as he met her in the street. " What,*' said he, 
** shall we do to those who are our enemies, if 
"we do thus to those who are our friends ?" I will 
not U'ouble you much longer, but am exceedingly 
concerned test this accident may cause a virtuous 
lady to lead a miserable life with a husband who 
has no grounds for his jealousy but what 1 have 
faithfully related, and ought to be reckoned nohei*' 
It is to be feared too, if at last he sees his mistake, 
yet people will be as slow and unwilling irv dlsh^- 
iieyi/)g- scandal as they are qvuck s;t\d ^TQVf^x^''«v. 
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believing it. I shall endeayour to enliven this 
plain honest letter with Ovid's relation about Cy- 
bele's image. The ship wherein it was aboard 
n^as stranded at the mouth of the Tiber, and ^he 
men were unable to move it, until Claudia, a vir- 
gini but suspected of unchastity, by a slight puli 
hauled it in. The story is told in the fourth book 
^ the Fasti. 

♦• ' Parent oCgods,'' began the weeping fair, ' 

' Reward or punishj but oh ! hear my prayer : 

If lewdness eerdefil'd ipyvh^gtnbloQxn, ] 

From heaven with justice I receive my doom : 

But if ny hoa<mr yet has known no stain. 

Thou, goddess, thou my innocence maintain : 

Thou, whom the nicest rules of goodness sway'd^ 

Vouehsi^ to follow an unblemish'd maid.' 

She spoke, and touch'd the eord -with ^ad surprise^:' 

(The tmtbxwat witnesi'd by ten tbousftnd eyes) 

The pittying goddess easily compty'd, 

FoHow'd in triumph, and adorn d her guide ; 

While Cfcuidia, Uashing still for past disgrace, 

Mareh'd silent on, with a alow solenpin pace : 

Nor yet from some was all distrust remov'd^ 

Though heaven sueh virtue l^ such wonders proVd." 

* I am, Sir, 
You very humble servant, 
^ Philagnotes.* 

* mr. spectator, 

* You will oblige a languishing lover if 
you will please to print the enclosed verses in 
your next paper. If you remember the Meta- 
morphoses, you know Procris, the fond wife of 
Cephalus, is said to have made her husband, who 
delighted in the sports of the wood, a present of 
"an unerring javelin. In process of time he wa» 
so much in the forest, that his lady suspected he 
was pursuing some nymph, under the pretence 
of following a chase more innocent. Under thi» 



»U3fHcioQ she hid herself amonfl the ti^ea, to ob- 
serve his motions. While she lay QDncqi^edy her 
husban4} tired with the labour of hunting, came 
witbin her he^rioi^. A^ he was faip^ng with heat 
he cried out, " Auravenf /" "Oh, charpiing air, 

approach 1'* 

/ 7he unfortunate wile, taking -the wor4 air to 
be the ns^me of Bk woman, began to move among 
1-he bu^es ; aad the husband l^Ueving it a deer, 
threw his javelin, and^iU^her. .Xhis history, 
p^Pted.on a fan, which I pt^sested to a lady, 
gsiye occasion to sny growing poeti<;|d. 

« < Gome^ gen^ iur !' the JEolian sbephcnrd said. 

While Pro|Bri8i|»£iiited in th%fecrQltt|i«de; - 

* Come, gentle $ur»' the fair#r Delia (canea^ 

While at her feet the swain expiring lieft. 

Lo! the glad gates o'er afll herheaimes 1ftt9^i ' 

Breathe on her ll||8,4indiii h«r li040u pla^. 

In Delia's hand this toy is fatal fbund, - 

Nor did that fabled dart more surely wound. 

Both gifts destructive to the ghers pnMrey 

Alike both lovers fall li^ those thcgi losv &« 

Tet guiltless tpo this hright deslrojer ^kvi^n. 

At random wounds, nor knows t(ie woiuids she^ gives; 

She views the story, with attentive eyes. 

And pities Procris, wiiile her lovvr dies/' 
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J)umpotuit, eoUtagemtum virtute repreant 

Ovri).Met.ix.l65. 

Wit^ wonted fortitude she bore tfffe smart, 
And not a ^oan oonfesfr'd her bux naug heart. 

Qay. 

* I WHO natr write to» you am a woman 
loaded with injurie* : J^nd the aggravation of my 

VOL. IX. , - o 
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misforftinc is> that they are suoh which arerover- 
Iboked by the generality of mankind; and though 
the most afflicting imaginable, not x^egarded^ 
such in the general sense of the worlds I hai^ 
hid my vexation from aM mankind; but having 
now taken pen, ink, and pAper, am resolvedHo \in^ 
bosom^ myself to you, and lay before you what 
grieves me and alf the sex. You have Very often 
mentioned pardcixlar hardships done to this or tQ 
that lady ; but methiifks you have not, hi arfy (me 
speculation, directly pointed at the t)artia}£i'eed9m 
men take, tlie unreasonable confinement women 
are obliged to, in the only circumstance in which 
we are neceanH^yy to have a commerce - with 
tbem, that of love. The case of celibacy is the 
great evil of emit nation ; and the indulgence of 
the vicious conduct of men m that state, with the 
ridicule to which women are exposed, though 
ever se virtuous, if long unmarried, is the roet of 
the greatest irregmiarities e€ this nadon. To show 
you, sir, that (though you never have given 
us the <^atalogae of a lady's library, as you pro- 
mised) we read books ef our own choosing, I 
shall insert on this occasion a paragraph or two 
out of Echard's Roman History. In the 44th 
f>age of the second volume^ the author observes 
that Augustas, upon his return to Rome at the 
end of a war, received complaints that too great a 
number of the young men of quality were unmar* 
rieid. The Mnperor thereupon assembled the 
whole equestriaii- order f and^- iiaving separated 
the jnarricd from the wngle, did particular ho- 
nours to the former ; but he told the latter, that 
is to say, Mr. Spectator, he told the bachelors, 
that their lives ah(l actions had been so peculiar, 
that he knew not'^tiy whmt nanne to call them ; not 
l^y that of men^ for theyfier&i^ed i^Hhing that ^ 
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iiras manly; mxt tyf thavof citizens^ for tlie eitf 
ihigl^ petkh notwithstanding^ their care ; nor hy 
thafct'iif^ Romans, for they designed tu extirpate 
the Roman name. Then, procood^ng ta show 
his tender care and hearty aiFecticm ■ for his peo^* 
pie, he further toM th^m^ that llieir oours^ of life 
was of such' pernieious coasequence to the glory 
and graaidenr of the Romaa nation, t^t he eouid 
not choose bufe»tell them, tha^ sdl other climes 
put together could not equalize^ theirs, for they 
were gi^ilty of murder, in not suffering those to 
be born which should pvoceodfrpm them i of im- 
piety^ in causing the Qames amd bfOnour^^of their 
Ancestors to :cesLSj^ ; and of sacrilege^ in destroying 
their kind, ^wbich proceed frppi the i^n)9rtal 
gods, and human nature,^&p]inc^l thing con- 
se^urated to.them : therefore, Mtthis renpect, Uiey 
idissobr^d the govemmentin disobeying its laws ; 
betraye^d their country by making it batrenan^d 
waste ; ns^j and demolished their city, in dieprir- 
kig it of inhabitants. And he was i^sible that 
AlLthis proceeded not ^m any kind of virtue or 
-abstanence, but from a looseness and vf antonness 
wikich.opg^t.Qever to be encouraged in any civil 
goremmenjt. Th^e am no particular^ dwelt up- 
on that let u^into the conduct of tl>^sc, yojiing 
worthies, whom tlua great emperor, treated with 
«o much justii« and indignation; but any one 
who observes what passes iix, this town may very 
.ivell frame to himself a notion of their riots and 
debjaucberies aU night, and their apparent prepar 
rations for them all day. It is not to be doubted but 
these Romans never passed any ci their tip^ in- 
nocently but when they were asleep, apd never 
;i^pt but when they were weary and heavy wUh 
excesses, and slept only to prepare themselves 
for the repetition of Jhem. If -you did your duty 



^ 9f S|!te<^talDf, you w0«ildcan0fa^«x«fDii9e into 
the nuttitoi* of bhthS) mdmkges^ sttd bueiafo ; 
attdwlretl yOu hfid deducted oul of your dMiinr all 
&ti€h ai^'w'dht Mt dfthtf( world witbout manrjringi 
then cast ut> tisfe numbet^of both sexes biorn^irkh^ 
insi}Ch'«£tei%iof f^ar&liM^t; you migfaty from 
the single |>eo^le depdP^dy raake some useful »«" 
fer^fices or-'gueases'h#w many there* art left un- 
Bmrfk^; and rais^ s6me useful tcheiYie &r the 
amendment of tiie ag6 m f bat partkidar. Thaive 
not ^tiencfe to proceed gravely on ^s aiboniinah' 
hie lihettiiiism^; f(»r 1 csttytiot but reflect^ as I asxi 
writing to ybu upon a eeriiin lasclviouB manner 
tHiioh< all our youag^ge&tlemeii use in publift^ and 
cfxamine our eyes with a petulancy in their own 
which is a dawiiiight aft'oiit td modesty. A dis** 
dainful look on sudli an oecasioA is returned -with 
a countenance rebuked, but by averting th^ir eyes 
from th# woman of honour aild decency torsom!^ 
flippant oreature, who willy as the phmeis, be 
kinder. ¥ must set down things as ^ey come ini- 
ta my head, without somding upoti order. Tea 
thousand to one but the gay gentleman' who star- 
ed, at the same time is a h^ause-k^eper; £€fFfaa 
must know they are got tRt6 m humout* of late of 
being very regular in thi^ir slns^; amd a'yoUftg^ fel- 
low shall keep his four ihaids and tibree footmen 
with the greatest grafyity imaginUible. Tiiere are 
no less'fhan si^ oiF these veneriahle housekeeporiof 
my acquaintance. This humour amo^ young men 
of condition is imitated by all the world below 
them, and a general dissblution* of mMmers arises 
from this one^sourctf ^ tib«frtinfem, witHbut shame 
€>r reprehension in the male youth. It is frofa 
this on6 fountfidn Uidr sb muny beavdful h^l^sMs 
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foui^* If «fe[ien aire sacrifibed'and gktA up to 
lewdness^ shame, povertVv and disease. Itisit# 
thisako that so many- excellent young women, 
whoiniig^ht be patterns of conjugal alilN:tion, and 
parents of a i^rthy ra«e, pute under unhappy pas^ 
'uons for such as have not attention to observe, ot- 
virtue enougii to prefer them to^ their common 
wenehe& Now, Mr. Speclatois I must be free 
to own to you that I myself suffer a tasteless in- 
sipid' bein^, from a consideration I have for a 
man. who would not, as lie said Ih my, hearing^, 
resign his liberty, as he calls^itj for all tlie beauty 
and wealth the whole sex is possessed of. Such 
calamities as these would not happen, if it could 
possibly be brought about, that by fining bachel- 
ors as papista convict, or the like, they were dis- 
tinguished to their disadvantage from the rest of 
the wodd, who fall in with the measures of civil 
society. Lest you should think I speak this as 
being, according lo the senseless rude phrase, a 
maUcious old maid,! shall acquaint you I am a wo- 
man of condHioU) notnow<th^ee-and-twenty, and 
have had proposals from at least ten different men, 
and the .greater number of them have upon the 
upshot refused me. Something or other is alwayi^ 
amiss when the lover takes, to some new wench. 
A settlement is easily excepted against; and 
there is very little recourse to avoid the vicious 
part of our youth> but throwing oneself away up- 
on some lifeless blockhead, who, though he is 
without vice, is .also without virtue- Now-a-days - 
w€ must be contented if we can get creatures 
which are not bad ; good are not to be expected. 
Mr« Specti^r, I sat near you the4>thcr day, and 
think I did not displease your spectatorial eye- 
sight; which I shall be a better judge of whciv L 
see whether you take notice o£ tVvc^^ ^>^Ws) '^^\i:t 
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own w«^t 01* print tiiU memoiiftl dioMed irtna 
the disdaWul^aTf heart «£) - ' 

i Sir, 
Yovrmost obedient kund^ servant^ 

Rachel WsLLii]ftAT^' 
T.. - ^ • •• . . ■ 
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Singvla quaque locttm teneant sovtita decenter. 

' HoR. Art Poet. 92. 

Let eretT* tiling hftye its iltte place. 

ftoscokmipir. 

Upon the hearing of sevend late disputes con- 
cerning rank. and precedence, I could not iMrbear 
amusing n^s^lf with some obi^rvations, which I 
have made i^mn the learned world, as to this 
great paHtcular. B^ the learned worM I here 
mean at large all those who are any waf contem- 
ned in works of literature, wiiether in the wri- 
ting, printing, or repeating part. To begin With 
the writere. 1 have obsei^^ed that die autlK»> of 
a folio, in all com^pariies ^d conversations, ftets 
himself above the author of a q%iarto; the autfiov 
of a quarto above the author of an octavo ; and so 
on, by a gradual descent and subordination j to an 
author in twenty-fours. This distinction is so 
well observed, that in an asseinbly of the learned, 
1 have seen a folio. writer place hitaaself in an e^ 
bow chair, when the autlior of a duodecimo has, 
out of a just deference to his superior quality, 
seated himself upon a squab, in a word, authors 
arc usually ranged in company after the same 
oianner as their works are upoa a s\ie\i 



' ^he most miAUte pocket ntuhor hath btlMth 
him the writers of all pamphlets,* or Works ^k&i 
are only stitched. As for the pamphleteer^ he 
take* place of none but the authors of single 
sh«etS) and of that fraternity who publish their 
labours on certain days, or on every day in the 
week. I do not find that the precedency anbpng 
the individuals in this latter c]§ss of writers is yet 
settled. 

For my own part, I have had so strict a regard 
to ^e ceremonial whick prevails ia the leained 
.world, that I never presumed to tdke plaice of a 
pamphletoer, until my daily papers were gather- 
ed into those two first volumes which have alrea- 
dy appeared. Ailer which, I naturdlf jumped 
over the heaids not only of all pamphleteers, but of 
every octavo writer in Oreat Brtwn that had 
written but one book. I am dso iniDrmed by my 
boc^seiler^ that six octave have at all times beep 
looked upon as an equivalent to a folio ; which f 
take notice of the rather, beoauise i ^^tiukl not 
have the learned worM sutpriied i^ after the pub- 
Hci^on of half a'dozeiFToiumes, I take my ploet 
accordingly. When my scattered forces are thus 
ri^ed, and 4*educed into regular bo^s, I flatter 
mq^elf that I Hshalt vakt no ies{uc«bk figure at 
tbe head of theyn. r ' 

Whetftier these rules, wkidi bails been recei^- 
e<l time oat of mind in the cimimantifictSktkkof 
letters, were- not ongindlly ^tafbllslied wi^ an 
* it^e to oik* paper-^smafacturey 1 shall leave to the 
dincBSsion of others ; atnd shaM only remark far- 
ter in this place, thatsdl^intersand^beokseners 
take the wall of one another according to the 
aboVe^mtentioiifed merits of the authors to ^f horn 
they respectively belong. 



i 

' I <?eilie'tio1ir to thgtt point of T)i«ecedetiC3r which 
is €ttttled atnbng th6 three learilied professidns bjr 
tht nrisdtn» of our laws. I need not here tak^ no- 
tice of the rank which id allotted to erery doctor 
in each ^f these profe^ons, who are all of them^ 
though not so high as knig hts^ yet a degree above 
'sqii^s: this lasfC order of men, being the illite* 
rate body of the haiion^ aie consequently thrown 
together in a class below the three learned .profess 
feioifs.* I mention this for the sake of several 
runid 'squires, whose reading does not rise so 
high as to The^^present State of England, and 
who are often apt to. usurp that precedency which 
by the laws of their ^country is not liue to them. 
TiTeirwaBt of learning which has planted them ui 
this station, may ki some measure e^xienuate their 
misdeHkeaoMRir ; and our professors ought to par*# 
don them when they offend in Ihisi particular, 
consideiing that they are in a state of ignorance, 
or as we «fiually say, do not know their rigHc 
hand from their left. ^ 

There is another' trabe of persons whe are re* 
l^iAerstothe leai*ned world, and who regelate 
themselves upon all occasions by sevej*al laws pe- 
culiar to their body ; I mean the players or actor 
of both sexes. Among these it is a standing and 
uncontro verted principle, that a tragedian always 
takes place of a comedian ; and it is very well 
known the merry drolls who make us laugh are 
always placed at the lower end of the table, and 
in every entertainment give way to the dignity of • 
the buskin. It is a stag^ masam, ^ Once a king, 
and always a king/ For this reason it would be 

* In some uniFersities, that of Dublin in particular^ thBj 
have doctors of music^ who take rank after the doctors oi'the 
zAree learned professions, and above esquires. 



thought Tery.absurd in Mf. Bullook) iK^wi^tan- 
dinf: the lioi^t and graceftilg^« of hia person^ 
to sit at the right hand ^ <^ horo, though lie were 
hut five fool high. The same distinction is ob* 
served among the liidies of the theati«. Queens 
and heroines preserve their rank in, private con<- 
versaftiMif^vfa^^ thrive who are waiting women 
and maids of honour upon the .stage keep, their 
distancealscii behkid the scenes. 

I shall only add thatf hf a peiHtf of reascMi) all 
writers of tragedy look u]^a it as their due to he 
seated) served^ or saluted, before comic writers ; 
thoflw^ who deal in tragi-comedy usually taking 
their seats between the authors of either sid«. 
There has been a k>ilg dispute f^ {»ecedeiicy b^ 
tween the tragic and h^ic poets. ArisMle 
would haire .^e hkitter yield, the jba« to the formev^ 
but Mr. Dvyitoiy and iQan|K others^ wouldr never 
submit t» this decision. Buriesqae wi?itevs fw^y 
t^ same de&reace to the hermc^as oomic wri>- 
ters to their serious lHKiiiier» in the drama. 
• By this short table x>f Jaws order is kept upi, and 
distinotioA presorveiiLj im the whole ropi^lL^ of 
letiers. ^ O. 
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^ormoff aii^tie animos siibju^a ahenea 
Savo mittere cumjoco. ' ■ ^ 

' ' •, ■ -' ■ • . " 

Thu9 Venus sports : the rich, the base, 
Unlifee in fortune and in face, 
' To disagreeing love provokes ; 
When cruelly jocose, * 
She ties the fatal noose. 
And ^inds unequals to the brazen jokes. 

' Grsech. 
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It is vefy ifsual for those who have been severe 
tip^H marriage, in some jpartor other oftheirlivesy 
to entet* t sto the flrattlrnity which they^ave ridi- 
culedy.aad to see their raUIery return upon their 
ov^ heads. I scarce ever knemr a woman^hftter 
thajt did not, a«on^r or lattr, pay for it. MarriagOy 
which is a blessing to another man, &lls upon such 
an OR^ ^s a judgments Mr. Congreve's Old Bt^ 
chelor i£^ set forth to us with much wt and hu- 
mour, as an example of this kind. In short, Hhose 
who haftt most distinguished themselves by rail- 
ing at the sex in getteral, yery ^fien make an ho- 
nourable amends, by QlK>osing one of the moat 
-worthless persons of it for a companion and yoke^ 
fellow. Hymen takes his ^revenge in kind on 
those who turn his mysteries into ridicule. 

My friend Will Honeycon^, who was so un- 
mercifully witty upon the women, in a couple of 
letters which I lately communicated to the pubMc, 
has given the ladies ample satisfaction by marry- 
ing a farmer's daughter ; a piece of news which 
came to our club by tfce last post. The templar 
!£ very pwttve Hiat he has married a dairy -maid ^ 
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but Will, ill his letter to me (m this occasion) set« 
the best face upon the matter that he can, and 
ghres a more tolerable account of his spouse. I 
must confess I suspected something more than 
ordinal^, when upon t>p»entng tbo letter I fouii^ 
that Will was fallen off from his fonner gayety, 
having' changed, < Dear Spec,' which was his usual 
salute at the beginning of the letter, intOs ^ My 
worthy Friend,' and described himself in tbe lat- 
ter end at full length William Honeyc^omb. In 
short, the gay, the loud, the ymn Will Honey- 
comb, who had made love to every great fiprtiioe 
that has appeared in town for above thirty years 
together, and boasted of favours froin ladies whom 
he- had never seen, is at liingth wedded to^a plain 
potiti^ygirk 

His ktter gives us the picture of a converted 
rake. The sober character of the husband i§ 
dashed with the man of the town, and enlivenecl 
with those liule cant phrases,^ lyhich have made 
my friend Will often dibug^t very pretty, compa- 
ny. But let us hear what he says for hiiijiself. 

' MY WORTHY FRIEND) 

^ I €iUE8TioN not but yos, and the rest of 
my acquaintance, wonder that I, wbe have lived 
•in the ^mofee and gallantries of the town for thiay 
3rears together, should all on a sudden grow §on4. 
.ef a connti^ life. Had not my dog of a steward 
YBXi away as he did without mak^g up his ac- 
counts, I had still been immersed in sin and sea- 
ooat. But since my late forced visit to n^^^estate, 
I am ISO pleased with it, that I am resolved to live 
and die upon it. I am every day abroad among 
my acres, and can scarce forbear filling my letters 
with breezes, shades,^fiowers, nteadows, and pur- 
ling streams. The simplicity of manners, which 



Iliave hcsnt^q^u no often npeA cf^n^x^ whMi 
ik^eafstiere in perf(»nion) chtrmfi m^ wonderr 
&lly. Aft an instsncerof itJ nuMt ^j^iuoat you, 
fmdby^^Mir means tlteu whole club, Uia^^X have 
laitelf mamed onejof my tenant'stkngbtcva* She 
IS bom of iionest p^ceots i andthough abe bas j|o 
{loition, 4ihe has^a great deal ef virtue. Tb# qa> 
tural sweetjiess and innocoice of ber ^bebaytoms 
tbe freshness of h^ eom^lexioui the unaffected 
tuni-of he#»bst{>e iaiffll persoD) shot me t|irou|^ 
and through evei^ time that I aaw her^ and did 
more execution upm me in grogram than the 
greatest beauty in tovm or court had ever done 
in bmoade. In shorty she ia such an croe as ji^- 
mises «ie a good beir |d my estate ; aud if by faier 
means I camiot leave to my childri^ wh# are 
falsely caHed the gifts of Idrtb, higli tklesy and al- 
liances, l^hope to convey to them the more rettl 
and valuubie gifts of bittb-^^trong bodies, and 
heaithy consituti»ns. As for your ^ne "ui^men, I 
need not tell lliee that I know jthem. I hare bad 
my Shane in their<gracea; bxit no more of that 
It shall be my business hereafter to live tbe life of 
an honest mant and to act as becomes the master 
^f a ftinrilv. I i|uestion notbut I shall draw upon 
me the rsttlhity of the towiH and be treiiMvi te the 
tune of, < iThe Mamage^batet Malftbed ;' but I 
am prepared foir it. I bavb been at witty upon 
ethers 45 my time. To teil thee truljfi^ I aai# sucli 
a tiibe of £ishionable. young fluttering coxcomb 
i^t up that.1 did^ot think my posted an htmm^ 
de rmeH0 any Iimger tenable. 1 felt^i certidnitilF- 
^less in mylimbs^ ^vhich entkely destroyedthe 
jantincis of air 1 wait once- master of. ^«^es, 
iot I may no# confesa my age to tiite, I haireteeii 
eight^and-'forty above these tm^e years. Since 
mv retirement into the country will make a va* 
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casicf in the club, I could wish you would fill up 
nif place with my friend Tom Dapperwit. He has 
an infinjite deal of fire, and knows the town^ For 
my own part, as I have said before, I shall endea- 
vour to live hereafter suitably to a man in my 
station, as a prudent head of a family, a good 
husband, a careful father (when it shall so happen), 
and as 

Your most sincere friend, 
'O. William Honeycomb/ 
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^m mare et terras, tfarUsque muTidum 

Temperat horia .• 
Uhde nitmajua generatur ipso ; 
J^ec viffet quUquamHmile, aut aecvkdum. 

HoR.l Od.Xii.i5. 

« 

Who guides below, and r^les above. 
The gi*eat disposer, and the mi^htj king : 
Than he none greater, like him none. 

Than can be, is, or was ; 
Supreme he singly fifls the throoe. 

Cbeech. 

SiMONiDEs being asked by Dionysius the tyrant 
ivhat God was, desired a day's. time to consider of 
it before he made his reply. When the day was 
expired he desired two days ; and afterwards, in- 
stead of returning his answer, demanded still 
double tiie time to consider of it. This great 
poet and philosopher, the more he contemplated 
the nature of the Deity, found that he waded but 
the more out of his depth ; and that he lost 
himself in the thought, instead of finding an end 
of it. 

VOL. IX. H 
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If we consider the idea which wise men, by the> 
light of reason, have framed of the Divine Being^y 
it amounts to this ; that he Has in him all tlie per- 
fection of a Spiritual nature. And, since we have 
no notion of any kind of spiritual perfection but' 
what we discover in our own -souls, we join infi* 
nitude to each kind of these perfections, and what 
is a faculty in an human soul becomes an attri--' 
bute in God. We exist in place and time ; the 
Divine Being fills the immensity of space with his 
presence, and inhabits eternity. We are posses- 
sed of alittle power and a little knowledge ; tha 
Divine Being is almighty and omniscient. In 
short, by adding infinity to any kindof perfection 
we enjoy, and by joining all these different kinds^ 
of perfection in one being, we form our idea of 
the great Sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinks must have made 
this observadbn,! shall pi'oduce Mr. Locke's au- 
thority to the same purpose, out of his Essay on^ 
Human Understanding. Mf we examine the idea 
we have of the incomprehensibre Supreme Beings 
VfC shall find that we come by it the same way ;. 
and that the complex ideas we have both of God 
and separate spirits, are m;^e up of the simple 
ideas we receive from reflexion : v. g. having, 
from what we experience in ourselves, got the 
ideas of. existence and duration, of knowledge 
and power, of pleasure and happiness, and of 
several other rjualities and powers, which it is 
better to have than to be without : when we 
would frame an idea the most suitable we can to 
the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of these 
witli our own id^a of infinity ; and so putting 
them together make our complex idea of God.' 

It is not impossible that there may be manjr 
kinds of spiritual per£ec\ionj besides those whiciii 
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are lodged in an human soul; bulk is impossible 
that we should have the ideas of apy kinds of per- 
fection, except those of which we have some 
small rays and sh6rt imperfect strokes in our- 
selves. It would, therefore be very high presump- 
tion to determine whether the Supreme Being 
lias not many more attributes than those which 
enter into our conceptions of him. Thi-s is cer- 
tain, that if there be any kind of spiritual perfec*- 
tion which is not mai^ked out in an human soul, it 
belongs in its fulness to the divine nature. 

Several eminent philosophers have imagined 
that the soul, in her separate state, may have new 
faculties springing up in her, which she is not ca- 
pable of exerting during her present union with 
the body; and whether these faculties may not cor- 
respond with other attributes in the divine nature^ 
and opisn to us hereafter new matter of wonder 
and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. Thi«;, 
as, I have said before, we ought to acquiesce in^ 
that the Sovereign Being, the great author of na- 
ture, has in him all, possible perfection, as well in 
'kind as in degree : to speak according to our me- 
thods of conceiving, I shall only add under this 
head, that when we have raised our notion of this 
Infinite Being as high as it is possible for the 
xnind^of man to go, it will fail infinitely short of 
what he really is. 'There is no end of his great- 
ness.' The most exalted creature he has made> is 
only capable of adoring it, none but himself can 
comprehend it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just and 
sublime in this light. ' By his word all things 
consist. We. m&y speak much, and yet come 
short : wherefore in Wm he is all. How shall we 
be able to magnify him ? for he is great above all 
Jiis works. The Lord is terrible ?itk^ N^^'f ^^"^^ 
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and marvellous in his power. When you gloriff 
the Lord, exalt him as much as you can; forev«n 
yet will he far exceed. And when you exalt him, 
put forth all your strength, and be not weary; 
for you can never go far enough. Who hath seea 
him, that he might tell us ? and who can magnify 
him as he is ? There are yet hid greater things 
than these be, for we have seen but a few of his 
works.* 

I have here only considered the Supreme Being 
by the light of reason and philosophy. If- we 
would see him in all the .wonders of his mercy, we 
xnust have recourse to revelation, which repre*- 
sents him to us not only as infinitely great and 
glorious, but as infinitely good and just in his dis- 
pensations towards man. But as this is a theory' 
which falls under every one's con side ration^ 
though indeed it can never be sufficiently con- 
sidered, I shall here only take notice of that 
habitual worship and veneration which we ought 
to pay to this Almighty Being. We should often 
refresh our minds with the thought of him, and 
annihilate ourselves before him, in the contempla- 
tion of our own worthlessness, and of his tran- 
scendent excellency and perfection. This would 
imprint in our minds such a constant and unin- 
terrupted awe and veneration as that which I am 
here recommending, and which is in reality a 
kind of incessant prayer, and reasonable humilia- 
tion of the soul before him who made it. 

This would eifectually kill in us all the little 
seeds of pride, vanity, and self-copceit, whicd are 
apt to shoot up in the minds of such whose 
thoughts turn more on those comparative advan- 
tages which they enjoy over some of their fellow- 
creatures, than on that infinite distance which is 
placed between them and the supreme model of 
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ill perfection. It would likewise quicken out* 
desires and endeavours of uniting ourselves to 
him by all the acts of religion and virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being 
would^in a particular manner, banish from among 
us that prevailing impiety of using his name on 
the most trivial occasions. 

I find the following passage in an excellent ser- 
mon^ preached at the fimeral of a gentleman* who 
was an honour to his country, and a more diligent 
?is well as successful inquirer into the works of na- 
ture than any other our nation has ever produced. 
* He had the profoundestveneratioii for the great 
God of heaven and earth that I have ever observed 
in any person. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause and a visible 
stop in his discourse ; in which one, that knew him 
most particularly above twcinty years, has told me 
that he was so exact, that he does not remember 
to have observed him once to fail in it.' 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
•by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
holy. They would not let it enter even into their 
religious discourses. What can we then think of 
those who make use of so tremendous a name in 
the ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, and 
most impertinent passions ? of those who admit it 
into the most familiar questions and assertions, lu- 
dicrous phrase s, and works of humour ? not to men- 
tion those who violate it by solemn perjuries ! It 
-would be an affront to reason to endeavour to set 
forth the horror andprofanenessof such apractice. 
The very mention of it exposes it sufficiently to 
those in whoiaci the light of nature, not to say reli- 
gion, is not utterly extinguished. O* 

* See bishop Burnet's Sermoui ^t«M.\\&^^\.^% Wmci^^ 
thehQao&rsiblG Kobert Boyle. 
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'Funffor vieecotia, acutum 



JReddere que firrum valet, exaors ipsa secandi, 

HoR. ArsPoet. y. d04> 

I play the whetstone : useless, und unfit 
To cut myself, I sharpen others wit. 

' Creech. 

It is a very honest action to be studious to pro- 
duce other men's merit ; and I make no scruple 
of sayingi I have as much of this temper as any 
man in the world. It would not be a thing to be 
bragged of, but that it is what any man may be 
master of, who will take pains enough for it. 
Much observation of the unworthiness in being 
pained at the excellence of another, will brings 
you to a scorn of yourself for that unwillingness ; 
and when you have got so-far, you will find it a 
greater pleasure than you ever before knew to be 
zealous in promoting the fame and welfare of the 
praise-worthy. I do not speak this as pretending 
to be a morufied self-denying man, but as one 
who had turned his ambition into a right chan- 
nel. I claim to myself the merit of having ex- 
torted excellent productions from a person of the 
greatest abilities, who would not have let them 
appeared by any other means ;* to have animated 
a few young gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who 
will be a gloiy to our age ; and at all times, and 
by all possible means in my power, undermined 
the interest of ignorance, vice, and folly, and at* 
tempted to substitute in their stead, learning, 
piety, and good sense. It is from this honest 

* Addison. 



/ 
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li^art that I find myself honoured as a gentleman- 
usher to the arts and sciences. Mr. Tickell and 
Mr. Pope have, it seems, this idea of me. The 
former has writ me an excellent paper of verses, 
in pndse, forsooth, of myself ^ and the other en- 
closed for my perusal ;an admirable poem,* which 
I hope will shortly see the light* In the mean 
time I cannot suppress any thought of his, but 
insert this sentiment about the dying words of 
Adrian. I will not determine in the case he 
mentions, but have thus much to say in favour of 
his argument, that many of his own works which 
I have seen, convince me that very pretty and 
very sublime sentiments may be lodged in the 
same bosom without diminution of its greatness. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

<I WAS the>other day in company witb 
five or six men of some learning : where, chan-* 
clng to mention the famous verses which thq em- 
peror Adrian spoke on his death-bed, they were, 
all agreed that it was a piece of gaiety unworthy 
that prince in those circumstances. I could not 
but dissent from this opinion. Methinks it was 
by no means a gay, but a very serious soliloquy 
to his soul at the point of his departure i. in which 
.sense I naturally took these verses at my first 
reading them, when I was very young, and be- 
fore I knew what interpretation the world ge- 
nerally put upon them. 

** Animula va^tda, blandula^ 
JSbapes comeaque covpons. 
Qua nunc abtbis in loca ? 
PalUdula, rigida, nudula, 
JVec fm aoleaj dabia joca /" ' 

• Tne Temple ol fviae. 
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; " Alas, my soul! thou pleasing companion of 
this body, thou fleeting thing that art now de- 
serting it, whither art thou flying? to what Un- 
known region ? Thou art all trembling, fearfuli 
and pensive. Now what is become of thy former 
wit and humour ? Thou shalt jest and be gay no 



more." 



< I confess I cannot apprehend where lies the 
trifling in all this ; it is the most natural and ob- 
vious reflexion imaginable to a dying man : "and, 
if we consider the emperor was a heathen, that 
tioubt concerning the future state of his soul will 
seem so far from being the effect of want of 
thought, that it was scarce reasonable he should 
think otherwise : not to mention that here is a 
plain confession included of his belief in its im- 
mortality. The diminutive epithets of T;a^7//a, 
blandula^ and the rest, appear not to me as ex- 
pressions of levity, but rather of endearment and 
t;oncem : such as we find in Catullus, and the 
authors of Hendecasyllabi after him, where they 
are used to express the utmost love and tender- 
ness for their mistresses. < If you think me right 
in my notion of the last words of Adrian, be 
pleased to insert this in the Spectator ; if not, to 
suppress it. 

I am, &c/ 

• TO THE StPFOSED AUTHOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

< In courts licentious, and a shameless stage. 
How long the war shall wit with virtue wage ? 
Enchanted hj this prostituted fair, 
Oor youtli run headlong in the fatal inare; 
In height of rapture clasp unheeded pains. 
And sack pollution through their tingling veins. 

' Thy spotless thoughts unshock'd the ^iest may hear^ 
And the pure vestal in he!^ bosom wear. 
7bc<7/7^<;/oei5 Uushes and diminish'd pride, 
'J^bjr glass bctrs^B yfhaX treacherous love iro«Ad hide •, 
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Nor harsh fhj preoeptt, but, ittfas'd by stealth. 

Please whfle they cure, and eheat^is into health. 

Thy worlcs in Chloe's toilet gain a part. 

And with his tailor share the foplin^s heart : 

Liash'd in thv satire the penurious oit ' ^ 

Laughs at himself, and finds no harm in wit : ^ 

From felon gamesters the raw 'squire is free. 

And Britain owes her rescuM oaks to thee.* 

His miss the frolic viscountf dreads to toast. 

Or his third cure the shallow templar boast ; 

And the rash fool who scorn'd the beaten road. 

Dares quake at thunder, and confess his God. 

< The brainless stripling, who, expell'd to tovn, 
Bamn'd Uie stifi^ college and pedantic gown, 
Aw'd by thy name is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 

A sant'ring tribe ! such, boom to wide estates. 
With ' yea' and * no' in senates hold debates: 
At.Iength despis'd, each to his field retires. 
First with the dogs, and king amidst the 'squires ; 
l^rom pert to stupid sinks supinely down. 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a down. 

^ Such readers scorn'd, thou winsfst thy daring flight , 
Above the stars, and tread^st the nelds of light ; 
Fame, heaven, and hell, are thy exalted theme. 
And visions such as Jove himself might dream ; 
Man sunk to slav'ry, though to glory bom. 
Heaven's pride when upright, and deprav'd his scorn. 

< Such hints alone could British Vir^ lendyi: 
And thou alone deserve from such a friend : 

A debt so borrow'd is illustrious fame, 
* And fame when shar'd with him is doable fa^^e. 

So flttsh'd with sweets, by beauty's queen bestowM, 
• A^ith more than mortal charms JEneas glow'd: 
Such gen'rous strifes Eugene and Marlbro' try. 
And as in glory so in friendship vie. 

* Permit these lines by thee to live— nor blame 
A muse that pants and languishes for fame ; 

* Mr. Tickell here alludes to Steele's papers against the 
sharpers, &c. in the Tatler, and particulariy to a letter in 
Tat No. 73, signed WiU Trusty, and written by Mr. John 
Hughes. 

f Viscount Bolingbcoke. ' '^ ' 

i A comptiment to Addison. ^ 
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That fears to sink "when hdmbled themes she singSy 
Xiost in the mass of mean forgotten things. 
SeceiT^d by Uiee, I prophecy mj rhymes 
The praise of virgins in succeedmg times : 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds shall see. 
But stand protected as inspir'd by thee. 

* So some weak shoot, which else would poorly risej 
.ToTe*s tree a^dopts, and lifts him to the skies ; 
Through the new pupil fost'ring juices flow. 
Thrust fop^h the gems, and give the flowers to blow f 
Aloft, immortal reigns the plant unknown^ 
With borrow'd life, and vigour not his own?* 

« TO THE SPECTATOR GENERAL. 

^ Mr; John Sly humbly showeth^ 

'.THA*r upon reading the deputation given 
to the said Mr. John Sly, all persons passing by 
his observatory behavedthemselves with the same 
decorum as if your honpur yourself .had been 
present. 

■* That your said officer is preparing, according 
to youi^ honour's secret instructions, hats for the 
several kinds of heads that make figures in the 
realms of Great Britain, with cocks significant of 
their powers and faculties. 

' That your said officer has taken due notice of 
your instructions and admonitions concerning the 
internals of the head from the outward form of 
the same« His hats for men of the faculties 6£ 
law and physic do but just turn up, to give a little 
life to their sagacity ; his military hats glare full 
in the face ; and he has prepared a familiar easy 
cock for all good companions 'between the abo,ve- 
mentioned extremes. For this end he has con- 
sulted the most learned of his acquaintance for 
the tjrue form and dimensions of the lefiidum ca^ 
fiut, and made a hat fit for it. 

*BjMr. Tliomas TickeU. 
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< Your said officer does further, represent, that 
the young divines about town are many of them 
got into the cock military, and desires your in- 
structions therein. 

* That the town, has been for several days very^ 
well behaved, and further your said officer saith 
not.' T. 
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JinniB duas dabo, intuit ille, una Hparum est: 
Bt si duarum pdenitebit, addentur duce, 

Plaut. 

Nay, says he, if one is too littlcyl will give you two ; 
And if two will not satisfy you^ I will add two more. 

* TO THE SPECTATOR. 

VSIH, 

< You have often given us very excellent 
discourses against that unnatural custom of pa- 
rents, in forcing their children to marry contrary 
to their inclinations. My own case, without fur- 
ther preface, I will lay before you, and leave you 
to judge of it. My father and mother both being 
in declining years would fain see me, their eldest 
son, as they call it, settled. I am ^s much for 
that as they can be< but I must be settled, it 
seems, not according to my own, but their liking* 
Upon this account I am teased every day, because 
I have not yet fallen into love? in spite of nature, 
with one of a neighbouring gentlejnan's daugh- 
ters; for, out of their abundant generosity, they 
give me the choice of four. " Jack,** begins my 
father, " Mrs. Catharine is a.&ue vjoTR^ur— ^''^^^', 
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sir, but she is rather too old."—" She will make 
the more discreet manager, boy." Then my mo- 
ther plays her part. " Is not Mrs. Betty exceed- 
ing fair?" — ^" Yes, ,madam, but she is of no con-* 
versation ; she has no fire, no a^r^eable vivacity ; 
she neither speaks nor looks with spirit."— 
" True, son, but for those vet*y reasons she will 
be an easy, soft, obliging, tractable creature."— 
" After all," cries an old aunt (who belongs to the 
class of those who read plays with spectacles on,) 
" what think you, nephew, of proper Mrs. Doro- 
thy ?" — ^^ What do I think ? why, I think she can- 
not be above six foot* two inches high." — ^" Well 
well, you may bafiter as long as you please, but 
-height of stature is commanding and majestic.*' 
— ^^ Come, come," says a cousin of mine in the 
family, *^ I will fit him ; Fidelia is yet behind- 
pretty miss Fiddy must please you."-—" Oh I 
your 'very humble servant, dear .ooz, she is as 
much too young as her eldest sister is too old.''— 
^ Is it so indeed," quoth she, " good Mr. Pert ? 
You that are but turned of twenty-two, and miss 
Fiddy in half a year's time will be in her teens, 
and she is capable of learning an^ thing. Then 
she will be so observant ; she will cry perhaps 
now and then, but never be angry." Thus they 
will think for me in this matter, wherein I am 
more particularly concerned than any body else. 
If I name any woman in the world, one of these 
^daughters has certainly the Same qualities. You 
see by these few hints, Mr. Spectator, what a com- 
fortable life I lead. To be still more open and 
free with you, I have been passionately fond of a , 
young lady (whom give me leave to call Miranda) 
pow for these three years. I have often urged 

•Feet 
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^e matter home to my parents with all the sub*, 
mission of a son, but the impatience of a lover. 
Pray, sir, (bink of three years : what inexpressi-/* 
ble scenes of inquietude^ what variety of ipisery: 
must I have gone through in three whole years I • 
MirancU's fortune is equal 'to those I h^ve men-, 
tioned; bpit her. relations are not intimates witlt 
mine i Ah ! there's the rub ! Miranda's person,. 
wit>and humour, are. what the nicest fancy could 
imvgine ; and, though we^know you to be so ele- . 
gint a judge of beauty, yet there js none among] 
all your various characters of iine women prefera-> 
ble to Miranda. In a word, she is never guilty of 
doiilg any thing but one ami^s (if she can bo 
thought to do amiss by me,) in being as blin4 to. 
my ^uhs, as she is tp her own perfiQctipns^ 

I^m, Sir, 

Youf very humbly ' 
obedient servsint, 

DUSI^J^RERASTUS^* 
* MR^ S^BCTATOR, . . 

' Whpn you spent so much time as yoi^i 
did lately«in censuring the ambitious young gen-^ 
tlemen who ride , in triumph through to^n and. 
eoiititry on, coaph-boxes, I wished you had em^ 
. ployed those moments in consideration of what 
passeg sometimes within-side of those vehiclesji I 
am sure I suffered sufficiently by the inlsolence; 
and ill-breeding of some persons who travelled 
lately with me in the stag^-coach out of Essex to 
London* I am sure, when you hav% heard whati 
fcave to say, you will think there are persons un- 
der the character of gentlemen, that are fit to be 
no where else but on the coach-box. Sir, I am a 
young woman of a sober and religious educa.Uft\v» 
and have preserved that cYv^ar^cXfix \ ^i>3X ^"^ "^^^^ 

VOL. IX, I 

1 
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day was fortnight^ it was my misfprtune to eome to* 
London. I was no sooner elapped into the coaehi. 

l)ut to my great surprise, two persons in the habit 
of gentlemen attacked. me with such indecent 

* discourse as I cannot repeat to you, so you may 
conclude not fit for me to hear. I had no relief 
but the hopes of a speedy end of my short journey. 
Sir, form to yourself what a persecution this mus£ 
needs be to a virtuous and chaste mind; and, in 
order to your proper handling such a subject) fan- 
cy your wife or daughter, if you had any, in such* 
circumstances, and what treatment you would 
then thihk due to such dragoons. One of themt' 
was called a Captain,'and entertained usiwith no- 
thing but filthy stupid questions, or lewd songs, 
all the way. Ready to burst with shanie and in* 
dignation, T repined that nature^had not allowed 
us as easily to shut our ears as our eyes. But 
was not this a kind of rape ? Why should there be 
accessaries in ravishment any more than murder? 
Why should not every contributor to the abuse of 
chastity suffer death ? I am sure these shameless 
hell-hounds deserved it highly. Can you exert 
yourself better ii^ on such an occasion ? If you 
do not do it efiTectually, I will read no more of 
your papers. Has every impertinent fellow a 
privilege to torment me, who pay my coach-hire 
as well as he ? Sir, pray consider us in this re* 
ilpect as the weakest sex, who have nothing to 
defend ourselves ; and I think it is as gentleman- 
like to challenge a woman to fight as to talk ob- 
scenely in her company, especially when she ha»^ 
not power to stir. Pray let me tell you- a story" 
which you can make fit for public view. I knew 
a gentleman^ who having a very good opinion of 
ihe gentlemen of the army, invited ten or twelve 

pftbem to sup with him i m^^Xy^x^ swae. tiuxeu 
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Invited two or three friends who wer6 very severe 
against the manners and morals of gentlemen of 
ithat profession. It happened one of thetn brought 
two captains of his regiment newly come into the 
arniy, who at first onset engaged the company 
with very *lewd healths and suitable discourse. 
You may easily imagine the confusion of the en- 
tertainer, who finding some of his friends very un- 
easy^ desired to tell them the story of s^ great man, 
one Mr. Locke (whom I find you frequently men* 
tion,) that being invited to dine with the then 
lords Halifex, Anglesey, and Shaftesbury, imme- 
diately after dinner, instead of conversation, the 
cards were called for, where the bad or good suc- 
cess produced the usual passions of gaming. 
Mr. Locke retiring to a window, and writing, my 
lord Anglesey desired to know what he was wri« 
ting: " Why, my loi^ds,** answered he, " I could 
siojt sleep last night for the pleasure and improve- 
ment I expected from the conversation of the 
f;re^test mefn of the age.*' This so sensibly stung 
them, that they gladly compounded to throw their 
cards in the fire, if he would his paper, and so a 
conversation ensued fit for such persons. This ' 
i^tory pressed so hard upon the young Captains, 
together with the concurrence of their superior 
officers, that the young fellows left the company 
in confusjion. Sir, I know you hate long things ; 
but if you like it, you may contract it, or haw you 
will ;. but I think it has a moral in it. 

^ But, sir, I am told you are a famous mechanic 
as well as a looker-on, and therefore humbly pro- 
pose you would invent some padlock, with full 
power under your hand and seal, for all modest 
persons, either men or women, to clap upon the 
tnouths of all such impertinent impudent fellows : 
and I wish you would publish a^TOc\^\s\'Q<U<^'^^^s^ 
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no modest person wfio has a value for her coun- 
tenance, and consequently would not be put out 
of it, presume to travel after such a day without 
one of them in their pockets. I fancy a smart 
"Spectator upon this subject would serve for sifch 
a padlock ; and that public notice may1>e given ift 
yt)ur paper where they may be had, with direc- 
tions, price two-pence ; and that part of the direc- 
tions may be, when any person presumes to bfe 
guilty of the above-mentioned crime, the party 
aggrieved may produce it to his face, with a» 
request fo read it to the company. He must 
be very much hardened that could outface that 
I'ebuke ; and his further punishment I leave you 
to prescribis. 

Your humble servant, 
T. Penance Cruel.* 
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Maru9 emmferme weruui commuma m illA • ^ 
JFortund""^ — r-* 

J uv. Sat viiL 78-^ 

W e seldom find 
Much sense with an exalted fortone join'd. 

Step!*ey. 

*MR.S1?ECTAT0K, 

^ I AM a young woman of nineteen, the 

only daughter of very wealthy parents, and have 

. Juiy whole life been used with a tenderness which 

did me no great service in my education. I have 

perhaps an uncommon desire for knowledge of 

ffrAat is suitable for my sex and quaUlY \ \»it>as^r 
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as I can remember, the wlvole dispute about me 
has been, whether such a thing was proper for 
the child to do, or not ? or wheUier such or such 
a food was the more wholesome for the. young la- 
dy to eat ? This was ill for my shape, that for my 
complexion, and the other for my eyes. I am not 
iextravag'ant when I tell you I do not know that I 
have trod upon the very earth ever since I was 
ten years old. A coach or chair I am obliged to 
lor all my motions from one place to another ever 
since I can remember. All who had to do to in* ' 
struct me, have ever been bringing stories of the 
notable things I have said, and the womanly man- 
ner of my behaving myself upon such and such an 
occasion. This has been my state until I came 
towards years of womanhood : and ever since I 
grew towards the age of fifteen I have been abus- 
.. cd after another manner. Now, forsooth, I am 
so killing, no one can safely speak to me. Our 
house is frequented by men of sense, and I love 
to ask questions when I fall into such conversation; 
but I am cut short with something or other about 
xny bright eyes. There is, sir, a language parti- 
cular for talking to women in ; and none but those 
©f the very first good-breeding (who are very few, 
«tnd seldom come into my way) can speak to us 
without regard to our sex. Among the generali- 
ty of those they call gentlemen, it is impossible 
for me to speak upon any subject whatsoever, 
"without provoking somebody to say, " Oh I to be 
sure, fine Mrs. Such-a-ones must be very particu- 
larly acquainted with all that ; ^11 the world would 
contribute to her entertainment and information." 
/ Thus, sir, I am so handsome that I murder all 
•who approach me ; so wise that I want no new 
notices ; and so well-bred that I am treated by all 
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that know me Uke a fool, for no one will answer 
as if I were their friend or companion. Pray, 
sir, be pleased to take the part of us beauties and 
fortunes into your consideration, and do not let 
us be thus flattered out of our senses. I have 
got an hussy of a maid who is most craftily* given 
to this ill quality. I was at first diverted with a 
certain absurdity the creature was guilty of in 
every thing she said. Slie is a country girl ; and 
in the dialect of the shire she was born in, would 
tell me that every body reckoned her lady had the 
purest red and white in the world : then she would 
tell me I was the most like one Sisly Dobson in 
their town, who made the miller make away with 
himself, and walk afterwards in the corn-field 
iVhere they used to meet. With all this, this 
cunning hussy can lay letters in my way, and put 
a billet in my gloves, and then stand in it she 
knows nothing of it. I do not know, from my 
birth to this day, that I have be^en ever treated by 
any one as I ought ; and if it were not for a fevir 
books, which I delight in, I should be at this hour 
a novice to all common sense. Would it not be 
"ivbrth your while to lay down rules for behaviour 
in this case, and t^ll people, that we fair ones ex-< 
pect honest plain answers as well as other peo-^' 
pie ? Why must I, good sir, because I have 1 
good air, a fine complexion, and am in the bloom 
of my years, be misled in all my actions ; and h^ve 
the notions of good and ill confounded in my 
mind, for no other. offence, but because 1 have the 
advantages of beauty and fortune ? Indeed, sir, 
what with the siHy homage which is paid to us by 
the Sort of people I have above spoken of, and 
the utter negligence wfcich others have for usj 
fAe converssition of us young women of condition 
/> J30 other than wi^t must expose us toi^Tvorancc 
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and vanity, if not vice. All this is humbly sub- 
mitted to your spectatorial wisdom, by 

Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Sharlot Wealthy/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Will's Coffee-house. 

* Pray, sir, it will serve to fill up a paper 
if ydu put in this; which is only to ask, whether 
tbkf copy o^ vers^es which is a paraphrase of Isaiah, 
in one of your speculations, is not written by 
Mr. Pope ? Then you get on another line, by 
putting in, with propy distances, as at the end 



f>f a letter, 



lanMsir, 

Yp*ir humble servapt, 

Abraham Dapperwit/ 



\ 



/ MR. D APF£iL¥||T, ^ 

< I AM glad to get another line forward, by 
ming that excellent piece is Mr. Pope's ; and $o> 
ifMi ffroper distances, 

I am, sir, 
, . ' Your humble servant, 

> * The Spectator. 

*■* 

ft 

*j|f»^ spectator, 

^ I WAS a stealthy grocer in the city, and 
Ht fortutiate as ditigent ; but I was a single man, 
and you know there are women, One in particu- 
lar c4me to my shop, who I wished might, but 
ffas afraid n6ver wotld, make a grocer's wife. I 
thought, however, to take an effectual way of 
courting, and sold her at less price than I bought, 
that I might buy at less price than I sold, §bw^> 
you may be surc> often cam^ atv^ Yvt\^^^ xa^ v^ 
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many customers at the same rate, fancying I was 
obliged to lier. You must needs think this was 
a good living trade, and my riches must be vastly 
improved. In fine, I was nigh being declared 
bankrupt^ when I declared myself her lover, and 
she herself married. I was just in a condition to 
support myself, and am now in hopes of growing 
rich by losing my customers. 

Yours, 

Jeremy Comfit.* 

^ mr. spectator, 

< I am in the condition of the idol you w?is 
once pleased to mention, and bar-keeper of a cof- 
fee-house. I believe it is needless to tell you the 
opportunities I must give, and the importunities 
I suffer. But there is one gentleman who be- 
sieged me as close as the French did Bouchain. 
His gravity makes him work cautious, and his 
regular approaches denote a good engineer. — 
You need not doubt of his oratory,^ as he is a 1j^w« 
' yer; and especially since he has had so little use 
of it at Westminster, he may spare the more for 
me. 

* What then can weak woman do ? I am willing 
to surrender, but he would have it at diseretion, 
and I with discretion. In the mean time, whilst 
we parley, our several interests are neglected. 
As his siege grows stronger, my tea grows weak- 
er; and while he pleads at my bar, none come to 
him for counsel but informdfiaufieris. Dear Mr. 
Spectator, advise him not J;o insist upon hard ar« 
tides, nor by his irregular desires contradict the 
well-meaning lines of his countenance. If we 
were agreed, we might settle to something, as 
soon as we could dete];mine where we should get 
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most hy the law— at the coffee-house, or at West* 
minster. 

Your humble servant, x 

LUCINDA Pakl£y/ 

A MIXUTE FROM MR. JOHN SLY. 
*Thji world is pretty regular for about forty 
tod east and ten west of the observatory of the 
said Mr. Sly ; but he is credibly informed, that 
idien they are got beyond the pass ihto the 
' Strand, or those who move city-Ward are got with- 
in Temple-bp, they are jiist as they were before. 
It is therefore humbly proposed that moving cen- 
tlfes lAay be appointed all the busy hours of the 
id^y between the Exchange and Westminster, and 
repidrt what parses to your honour, or your subor- 
dinate' officers, from time to time.' 

bWcted, 
Thai*M r. Sly name the said officers, provi- 
ded he wi!l atisw^r for their principles and morals. 
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JSfpetA ionaram reseces. ■ 

V HoR. 1 Od. xi. 7. 

cut {»|iort Tain hope. 

My four htftidred and seventy-first speculation 
tamed upon the subject of hope in general. 1 
design this paper as a speculation upon that vain 
iuod foolish hope, which is misemployed on tcca.- 
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poral objectS) and produces many sorrows and ca- 
lamities in human life. 

It is a precept several times inculcated by 
Horace^ that we should not entertain a hope of 
any thing in life, which lies at a great distance 
from us. The shortness and uncertainty of our 
time here makes such a kind of hope unreasona- 
ble and absurd. The grave lies unseen betwecR 
UB and the object which we reach after. Where 
one man lives to enjoy the good he has in view^ 
ten thousand are cut off in the pursuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no 
sooner dies in us but another rises up in its stead. 
We are apt to fancy that we shall be happy and 
satisfied if we possess ourselves of such and such 
particular enjoyments; but either by reasoi^ of 
their emptiness, or the natural inquietude of 
the mind, we have no sooner gsdned one pointf 
but we extend our hopes to another. We.still 
£nd new inviting scenes and landscapes lying 
behind those which at a distance terminated our 
Tiew. 

The natural consequences of such reflections 
are these; that we should take care not to let our 
hopes run out into too great aMength; that we 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope, 
whether they may be such as we reasonably expect 
from them what we propose in their fr^hion, and 
whether they are such as we are pretty sure of 
attaining, in case our life extend itself so far. If 
we hope for things which are at too great a dis- 
tance from us, it is possible that we may be inter- 
cepted by death in oqr progress towards them. 
If we hope for things which we have not thorough- 
ly considered the value of, our disappointment 
will be greater than our pleasure in the fruition of 
chem. If we hope for what we are not likely to pos- 
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sess, we act and think ' in vain, and make life a 
greater dreaiti and shadow than it really is« 

Many of the miseries and misfortunes of lifl^ 
proceed from our want of consideration, in one or 
all of these particulars. They are the rocks on 
which the sanguine tribe of lovers daily split, and 
en which the bankrupt, the politician, the ale by- 
mist, and projector, are cast away in every age. 
Men of warm imaginations and towering thoughts 
are apt to overlook the goods of fortune which 
ai^e pear them, for something that glitters in the 
sight at a distance ; to neglect solid and substan- 
tial happiness, for what is showy and superficial ; 
and to contemn that good which lies within their 
reach, for that which they are not capable of at- 
taining. Hope calculates its schemes for a long 
and durable life ; presses forward to imaginary 
points of bibs ; grasps at impossibilities ; and 
consequently very often ensnares men into beg- 
gary, ruin, and dis^honour. 

What I have here said may serve as a moral to 
an Arabian fable, which I find translated into 
French by Monsieur Galland. The fable has in 
it such a wild but natural simplicity, that I ques- 
tion not but my reader will be as much pleased 
with it as I haVe been, and that he will consider 
himself, if he reflects on the several amusements 
of hope which have sometimes passed in his 
mind, as a near relation to the Persian glassman. 

Alnaschar, says the fable, was a very idle fel- 
low that never would set his4iand to any business 
during his father's life. When his father died, 
he left him to the value of an hundred drachmas 
in Persian money. Alnaschar, in order to make 
the best of it, laid it out in glasses, bottles, and 
the finest earthen ware. These he '^\Ve^>\^^^'^ 
ifl/g-e oj^tn basket, ^dj haViikH taa.^^ OftSitfL^^'^ 
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veiy little shop, placed the basket at his feet ; and 
leaned his ^back upon the wall, in expectation of 
distomers. As he sat in this posture, with his 
eyes upon the basket, he fell into a most amusing 
train of thought, and yras overheard by one of his 
neighbours, as he talked to himself in the follow- 
ing manner : ' This basket,' says he, < cost me a^ 
the wholesale merchant's an hundred drachmasy 
which is all I have in the world. I shall quickly 
make, two hundred of it, by selling it in retail. 
These ^wo hundred drachmas will in a little while 
rise to four hundred, which of course will amount 
in time to four thousand. Four thousand drachman^ 
cannot fail of making eight thousand. As soea 
\>y these means as I am master of ten thousand, t, 
will lay aside my trade of a glassman, and turn 
jeweller. I shall then deal in diamonds, pearlsy 
and &11 sorts of rich stones. When I have got 
together as much wealth as I well can desire, I 
will make a purchase of the^finest house I can 
find, with lands, slaves, eunuchs, and horses. X 
^hall then begin to enjoy myself and make a noise 
in the /world. I will not however stop there, but 
still continue my traffic, until I have got together 
a hundred thousand drachmas. When I have thus 
made myself master of a hundred thousand 
drachmas, I shall naturally set myself on the foot 
of a prince^ and will demand the grajid vii^ier's 
daughter in marriage, after having represented to 
that minister the information which I havereceiv- 
^ of the beauty, wit, discretion, and other high 

^ qualities which his daughter possesses. I will 
let him know, at the same time, that it is my in- 
tention to inake him a present of a thousand 
pieces of gold on our marriage night. As soon at 
J have married the grand vizier's daughter, I will 

buy her tea black eunuchs, the youu^e^t and tho 
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best that can be got for money* I must afterwards 
make my father-in-law a visit) with a greitt trsdn 
and equipage. And when I am placed at his 
right hand, which he will do of course, if it be on- 
ly to honour his daughter, I will give him the 
thousand pieces of gold which 'I promised him ; 
and afterwards, to his great surprise, will present 
him with another purse of the same value, with 
some short speech : as, <' Sir, you see I am a man 
of my word: I always give more than I promise.*' 

< When I have brought the princess to, my 
house, I shall take particular care to breed her in 
a due respect for me before I give the reins to 
love and dalliance. To this end I shall confine 
her to her own apartment^ make her a short visit, 
and talk but little to her. Her w'omen will re- 
present to me, that she is inconsolable by reason 
of my unkindness, and beg me with tears to ca- 
ress her, and let her sit down by me ; but I shall 
Sktill remain inexorable, knd will turn my back 
upon her all the first night. ^j9I^v.mpther will 
then come and bring her daughteirto me, asl am 
seated upon my sofa. The daughter, with tears 
in her eyes, wUl fling herself at my feet, and beg 
of me to receive her into my favdur. Then will I, 
to imprint in her a thorough v€Jneratioi\ for my 
person, draw up my legs and spurn her from me 
with my foot, in such a manner, that she shall fall 
down several paces from the sofa.* 

Alnaichar was entirely swallow-cd up in this chi- 
merical vision, and could not forbear acting with 
his foot what he had in his thoughts ; so that un- 
luckily striking his basket of brittle ware, which 
was the foundation of all hi« grandeur, he kicked 
his glasses to a great distance from him into the 
street, and broke them into ten thousand ^Icce.^. 

VOL, IX, X. 
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d vera Phrygia, neque enim Phryget ! 

ViRb. JEn. ix. 617. 

O ! 4e88 than women in the shapes of men ! 

Drydek. 

As I was the other day standing in tny bookseller's 
shopi a pretty young thing about eighteen years 
of age stepped'out of her coach, and, brushing by 
me, beckoned theman of the shop to the further 
end of Ms counter, where* she* whispered some<» 
thing to him, with an attendva look, and at the 
same time presented him with a letter : after 
which, pressing the end of her fan upon his handi 
she delivered the remaining part of her message, 
and withdrew. I observed, in the midst of her 
discourse, that she flushed and cast an e^re upon 
' me over her shpulder, having been informed by 
. my bookseller that I was the man of the short 
.^ce whom she* had so often read of. U{>on hdr 
passing by m«, t1>e pretty blooimng creature smi- 
led in my fctce*, and dropiped me a curtesy. She 
scarce gate me time to return her salute, before 
she quitted the shop with an easy skuttle, and 
stepped again into her coach, giving the footmen 
directions to drive where they were bid. Upon 
her departure, my bookseller gave me a letter, 
subscribed, < To the ingenious Spectator,* which 
the young lady had desired him ta deliver into^ 
my own handsy and to» tell jne, that the speedy 
publication of it would not onlj^obtige herself, but 
al whole tea-table of my friends. I opened it there- 
:^re_ with a resolution to publish it, whatever it 

should contsuD, and am sure if any of my mali5 rear 
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d^rs will be so severely critioal as not to like it, 
they would have been as well pleased with it as 
myself, had they seen the face of the pretty, 
scribe. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, liondon, Nor. If 12. 

* You are always ready to. receive any 
useful hint or proposal, and such, I believe, you 
"will think one that may put you in a way to em- 
ploy the most idle part of the kingdom : I me^ 
that part of mankind who are known by the name 
of the women's men, or beaux, £cc. Mr. Specta* 
tor, you are sensible these pretty gentlemen are 
not made for any manly employmentSi and for 
want of business are as much in the vapours as 
the ladies. Nowwhat I propose is this, that since 
knotting is again in fashion, which has been found 
a very pretty amusement, that you will recom- 
' xnend it to these gentlemen as something that 
may make them useful to the ladies they admire. 
And since it is not inconsistent with any game, or 
other'divepsion, for it may be done in the play- 
house, in ^heir coaches, at the tea-table, and in 
short in alLplaces where they come for the sake of 
the ladies (except at church ; be pleased to forbid 
it there to prevent mistakes,) it will be easily com- 
plied with.^ It is besides an employment that al- 
lows^ as we see by the fair sex, of piany graces, 
which will make the beaux more readily come 
into it ; it shows a white hand and a diamond ring 
to great advantage ; it leaves the eyes at full li- 
berty to be employed as before, as also the 
thoughts and the tongue. In short it seems in 
£very respect so. proper, that it is needless to 
urge it further, by speaking of the satisfaction 
these male knotters will find, when they see their 
^jtork 4nixed up in a fringe^ «ndi vi^txw\>3 ^^ ^a^ 
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lady for whom and with, whom it was done. Tru- 
ly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot but be pleased I have 
hit upon something that these gentlemen are ca<> 
pable of; for it is sad so considerable a part of the 
kingdom (I mean for numbers) should be of no 
manner of use. t shall not trouble you further at 
this time, but only to say, that I am always your 
reader, anti generally your admirer. 

C.B. 

* P. S. The sooner these fine gentlemen are 
set to work the better ; thbre being at this time 
several fine fringes, that stay only fdr more hands** 

I shall in the next place present my reader 
with the description of a set of men who are 
common enough in the world, though I do not re-- 
member that I have yet taken notice of themy as 
ihey are drawn in the following letter. ^ 

< MB. SPECTATOR, 

< Since you have lately, to so good pur- 
pose, enlarged upon conjugal love^ it is to be 
hoped you will discourage every practice that ra- 
ther proceeds from a regard to interest than to 
happiness. Now you cannot but observe, that 
most of our fine young ladies readily fall in with 
the direction of the graver sort, to retain in their 
service by some small encouragement as great a 
number as they can of supernumerary and insigni- 
ficant fellows, which they use like whiffiers, and 
commonly call " shoeing horns." Thes^ are never 
designed to know the length of the foot, but only 
when a good offer comes, to whet and spur him 
up to the point. Nay, it is the opinion of that 
^rave lady, madam Matchwell, that it is absolute- 
/r convenient /or every prudent family to havese* 
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yeral of these implements about the house to clap 
on as occasion serves ; and that every spark ought 
to produce a certificate of his being a shoeing 
horn before he be admitted as a shoe. A certain 
lady whom I could name, if it was necessary, has 
at present more shoeing horns of all sizes, coun* 
tries, and colours, in her service, than ever she 
had new shoes in her life. I have known a wo- 
man make use of a shoeing horn for several yearS, 
and, finding him unsuecessfnl in that function} 
convert him at length into a shoe. I am mista- 
ken if your friend, Mr. William Honeycomb, was 
Aot a cast shoeing horn before his late marriage. 
As for myself, I must frankly declare to you, that 
I have been an errant shoeing horn for above 
these twenty years. I served my first mistress in 
that capacity above five of the number, before she 
"was shod. I confess, though she had many who 
made their application to her, I always thought 
tnyself the best shoe in her shop; audit was not 
until a month before her marriage that I disco* 
vered what I was. 

This had like to have broke my heart, and rais- ' 
ed such suspicions in me, that I told the next I 
made love to, upon receiving so^e unkind usage 
from her, that I began to look upon myself as no 
more than her shoeing horn. Upon which, my 
dear, who was a coquette in her nature, told me 
I was liypocondriacal, and I mi^ht as well look 
Hpon inyself to be an %%^^ or a pipkin. But in a 
very short time after she gave me to know that I 
was not mistaken in myself. It would be tedious 
to you tp recount the life of an unfortunate shoe* 
kig horn, or I might entertain you with a very 
}ong and melancholy relation of my sufferings. 
Upon the whole, I think, sir> it vrovddNW^ '^^^. 
h^come ^ man in your poai> to ^itTXMffift\\x'SfCKS^ 

&2 
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cases a woman may be allowed with honour ta 
make use of a shoeing horny as also to declare^ 
whether a maid on this side five-and -twenty, or n 
widow who has not been three years in that state^ 
xnay be granted such a privilege, with other dif- 
ficulties which will naturally occur to you upoa 
that subject. 

* I am, Sir, 
with the most profound yeneration, 
O. Yours, &c/ 
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Arat. 

For we arelils offspring. 

Acts Rvii. 28* 



« TO THE SPECTATOR. 



•sir, 



< It has been usual to remind persons of 
rank, on great occasions in life, of their race and 
. quality, ^d to what expectations they were borii ; 
that by considering what is worthy of them, they 
may be withdrawn from mean pursuits, and en- 
couraged to laudable undertakings. This is turn- 
ing nobility into a principle of virtue, and making 
it productive of merit, as it is understood to have 
been originally a reward of it. 

< It is for the like reason, I imagine, that you 

have in some of your speculations asserted to your 

readers the dignity of human nature. But you 

cannot be inseosiblt that this is a cotvMo^wtfid 
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doctrine ; there are authors who consider human 
nature in a very difTerent view^ and books of 
maxims have been written to show the falsity of 
all human virtues.* The reflexions which are 
made on this subject usually l^ke some tincture 
from the tempers and characters of those that 
make them. Politicians can resolve the most 
shining actions among men into artifice and de- 
sign ; others, who are soured by discontent, re- 
pulses, or ill-usage, are apt to mistake their spleen 
for philosophy ; men of profligate lives, and such 
as find themselves incapable of rising to any dis- 
tinction among their fellow-creatures, are for 
pulling down all appearances of merit which 
seem to upbraid them ; and satirists describe no-» 
thing but deformity. From all these hands we 
have sjuch draughts of mankind, as are represent- 
ed in those burlesque pictures which the! Italians 
call caricaturas ; where the art consists in pre- 
serving, amidst distorted proportions and aggra- 
vated features, some likeness of the person, but 
in such a manner as to transform the most agree- 
able beauty into the most odious monster. 

* It is very disingenuous to level the best of 
mankind with the worst, and for the faults of par- 
ticulars to degrade the whole species. Such mew 
thods tend not only to remove a man's good ojHn- 
ioi^ of others, but to destroy that reverence for 
himself, which is a great guard of innocence, and 
a spring of virtue. 

<Itis true indeed,^ that there are surprising 
mixtures of beauty and deformity, of wisdom and 
folly, virtue and vice, in the human make : such a 

* An allosion to the toUowingbook, Reflections et Maximet 
Morales de M. le Due de la Itochefoucaiilt. — Mad. L*£aclQs 
says of him, that he had no more b%Uel 'm V\xX^Wi%^«B>a&V^^ 
ia ghosts. 
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disparity is found among numbers of the same 
kind ; and every individual in some instances^ or 
at some times, is so unequal to himself, that man 
seems to be the most wavering and inconsistent 
being in the whole creation. So that the question 
in morality concerning the dignity of our nature 
may at first sight appear like some difficult ques- 
tions in natural philosophy, in which the argu* 
ments on both s|des seem to be of equal strength. 
But, as I began with considering this point as it 
relates to action, I shall here borrow an admirable 
reflexion £rom monsieur Paschal, which I think 
sets it in its proper light 

" It is of dangerous consequence," says he, " t© 
represent to man how near he is to the level of 
beasts^ without showing him at the same time his 
greatness. It is likewise dangerpus to let him 
see his greatness without his meanness. It is 
more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of ei- 
ther ; but very beneficial that he should be made 
sensible of both.** Whatever imperfections we 
may have in our nature, it is the business of reli- 
gion and virtue to recfjfy them, as far as is con*, 
sistent with our present state. In the mean time, 
it is no small encouragement to generous minds 
to consider, that we shall put them all off with our 
mortality. That sablime manner of salataUon 
with which the Jews approach their kings, 

" O king, live for cvcrl" 

may be addressed to the lowest and most despised 
lihortal among us, under all the infirmities and dis- 
tresses with which we see him surrounded. And 
whoever believes in the immortality of the soul, 
will not need a better argument for the dignity of 
his nature, nor a stronger incitement to actions 
^ntitableto it 
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< I am naturallf led by this reflexion to a subject 
I have already touched upon in a formei* letter, 
and cannot without pleasure call to mind the 

/ thoughts of Cicero to this purpose, in the close of 
his book concerning old age. Every one who is 
acquainted with his writings will remember that 
the elder Cato is introduced in that discourse as 
the speaker, and Scipioand Leliusas his auditors. 
This venerable person is represented looking for- 
ward as it were fronji the verge of extreme old 
age into a future state, and rising into a contem- 
plation on the unperishable part of his nature, and 
Its existence after death. I shall collect part of 
his discourse. And as you have fermerly offered 
some ai^uments for the soul's immortality, agree- 
able both to reason and the Christian doctrine, I 
believe your readers will not be displeased to see 

' how the same great truth shines in the pomp of 
Roman eloquence. 

< This, says Cato, is itiy firm persuasion, that 
since the human soul exerts itself with so great 
activity ; since it has such a remembrance of the 
past, such a concern for the future ; since it i;i en- 
riched with so many arts, sciences, and discove-* 
ries ; it is impossible but the Being which contains 
all Uiese must be immortal. 

<< The elder Cyrus, just before his death, is re- 
presented by Xenophon speaking after this man- 
ner : < Think not, my dearest children, that when 
I depart from you I shall be no more ; but re- 
member, that my soul, even while I lived among 
you, was invisible to you : yet by my actions you 
were sensible it existed in this body. Believe it 
therefore existing still, though it be still unseen. 
How quickly would the honours of illustrious 
men perish after death, if their souls performed 
pothing to preserve uieir {am!&\ ^ot. ^bk^ ^'w^ 
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party I nevier could ttmik that the soul while in a 
mortal body lives, but when departed QUt of it 
die^ : or that its consciousness is lost when it is 
discharged out of an unconscious habitation. But 
when it is freed from all corporeal alliance, theu 
it truly exbts. Further, since the human frame 
is broken by death, tell us what becomes of its 
parts ? It is visible whither the material of plher 
beings are translated; namely, to the source 
from whence they had their births The soul 
alone, neither present nor departed, is the object 
of our eyes.* 

<< Thus Cyrus. But to proceed ;— 'No one shall 
persuade me, Scipio, that your worthy &ther, or 
your grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, or Afri-^ 
canus his father or uncle, brmany other excellent 
men whom I need not name, performed so many 
actions to be remembered by posterity, without 
being sensible that futurity wastheir right. And^ 
if I may be allowed an old man's privUege to so 
speak of myself, do you think I would hava en- 
dured the fatigue of so many wearisome days and 
nights, both at home and abroad, if t imagined 
that the same boundary which is set to my life 
must terminate my glory ? Were it not more de- 
sirable to have worn out my days in ease and tran-^ 
quillity, free from labour, and without emulation ? 
Bi^t, I know not how, my soul has always raised 
itself, and looked forward on futurity, in this view 
and expeetation, that when it shall depart out of 
life it shall then live for ever ; and if this were not 
true, that the mind is immortal, the soul of the 
most worthy would not above all others have the 
Strongest impulse to glory. 

<( What besides this is the cause that the wisest 

men die with the greatest equanimity, the igporant 

jpjtA the gresitcst concern ? Does it not seem that 
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those minds which have the most extensive views 
foresee they are removing to a happier condition) 
which| those of a harrow sight do not perceive ? 
I, for my party am transported with the hope of 
seeing our ancestors, whom I have honoured 
and loved ; and am earnestly desirous of meeting 
not only those excellent persons whom I have 
known, but those too of whom I have heard and 
read, and of whom I myself have wntten ; nor 
would I be detained from sopleasing a joutney. O 
happy day, when I shall escape from this crowd, 
this heap of pollution, and be admitted to ^at di« 
Vine assembly of exalted spirits ! when I shall go 
not only to those great persons I have hamed,but 
to my Cato, my son, than whom a better man was 
never bom^ and whose faneral vites I myself per- 
formed, whereas he ought rather to have^attended 
mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, but| 
seemkig to cast back a look on me, is gone before 
to those habitations to which it was sensible I 
should follow him. And though I might appear 
to have borne mf loss with cours^^ I was not 
unaffected with it ; but I comforted myself in 
the assurance, that it would not be long before 
we should meet again and be divorced no more»^ 

^ I ami sir, S^ 
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To launch beyond all boilnds. 

8uR]pRisE is so much, the life of stories, thateve** 
ry one aims at it who endeavours to please by tel* 
ling them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice 
of words, and a sweet arrangement, are all beau- 
tifying graces, but not the particulars in this 
point of conversation which either long command 
the attention, or strike with the violence of a sud- 
den passion, or occasion the burst of laughter 
which, accompanies humour. I have sometimes 
fancied Uiat the mind is in this case like a travel? 
ler who sees a fine seat in haste; he acknowledges 
the delightfulness of a walk set with regularityy 
but would be^uneasy if he were obliged to pace it 
over, when the first view had let him into all it9 
beauties from one end to the other. 
^ However, a knowledge of the success which 
ItoTies will have when they are att(sn(kd with a 
turn of surprise, as it has happily made the cha- 
racters of some, so has it also been the ruin of the 
characters of others. There is a set of men who 
outrage truth, instead of affecting us with a man- 
ner in telling it ; who overleap the line of proba- 
bility, that they may be seen to move out of the 
common road ; and endeavour only to make their 
hearers stare by imposing upon them wijth a kind 
of nonsense against the philosophy of nature, t)r 
such a heap ofwonders told upon their own knoW^- 
ledge, as it is not likely one man should have ever 
lacc with. 
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I have! be^n led to this observation by a con^pa' 
riy into which I fell accidentally. The subject of 
ilntipathies was? a^roper fi^ld wherein such false 
surprises nfiight expatiate,' and there virere those 
preserit tiirho appc^at-ed Very fond to show it in iti^ 
Ml extent of traditional history. Sbnte of them, 
in a learned manner, offered to our consideration? 
tSte nfiraCttlous powers which the effluviums of 
chefese have over bodies whose pores aire disposed 
to recefive them iii a noxious mahrier ; others gave- 
dn account of such\vli6 could indeed bear thc5* 
sight of cheese, but not the ta'ste; for which they 
bi^bught a reason from the milk of their^ nurses. 
Others agaitt discoursed; without endeavouring at' 
reasons, concerning an unconquerable aversion' 
%vhicK snnie' stottiachs hh\e agkihst a jbiht! of meat 
WHeh it is whole, ahd the eager inclihatlon they 
have for it when, by its being cut up, the shape' 
which had affected th<im' is altered. FroiYi hence 
thdy passed to etels, thfert to parsnips, and sb frotti! 
one avfersioil to anbtheri until wfe had worthed up' 
ourselves to such a pitch of complaisance, that 
whdn' the dinner wastd cortie in we irtqUired the 
iiariie of every dish, atid hop6d* it would be no of-' 
ftrice tbatty irt'corhpanyi before it was admitted. 
When v^e had set down, this civility among us* 
turned the discourse from eatable* tb'other sorts' 
rfavei^idris; arid the eterntil cat, which plagues* 
^very' conversation of thi& nature, begah then to 
engross the subjett. One had sweated at the^ 
anight of it, another had' smelled it outasit.lay 
Concealed in a very difetaiit cupboard ; arid he who 
crowriedthe'whole set of these stories; reckbne'dt 
. up thfe number of times in which it had occiisibrietf 
liiiri to swooft away. < At last,' says he, « that! • 
you hiayall be satisfied of my'invincibl^ avfev?A.Q^\ 
to a cat, I shall g-ive an uuatvs^eraJiW vv-.^x^^t.^^ 

VOL. IX, ^ 3U 
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As I was going through a street of London, where 
I never had been until then, I felt a general damp^ 
and faintness all over me, which I could not tell 
iiow to account for, until I chanced to cast niy 
eyes upwards, and found that I was passing under 
a sign-post on which the picture of a cat w^s 
Iiung/ 

The extravagance of this turn in the way of 
surprise gave a stop to the talk we had been car- 
rying on. Some were silent because they doubt-; 
ed, and others because they were conquered in 
their own way ; so that the gentleman had an op- 
portunity to press the belief of it ypon us, and let 
us see that he was rather exposing himself than 
ridiculing others. 

I must freely own that I did not all this while 
disbelieve every thing that was said; but yet I 
thought some in the company had been endeavour- 
ing who should pitch the bar farthest ; that it had 
for sonae time been a measuring cast, andVt last 
xny friend of the cat and sign-post had thrown be- 
yond them all, 

I then considered the manner in which this , 
story had been received, and the possibility that, 
it might have passed for a jest upon others, if he 
had not laboured against himself. F4t)m hence^ 
thought I, there are two ways which* the well- 
bred world generally takes to correct Buch a, 
practice, when they do not think fit to contradict 
n flatly. 

The first of these is a general silence, which I 
would not advise any one to interpret in his own 
bthalf. It is often the effect of prudence in avoids, 
ing a quarrel, when they see another drive so fast 
that there is no stopping him without being run. 
gainst; ^d but very seldom the effect of weak- 
Mess ID believing suddenly. The neutrality oi 
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mankind kre not so grossly ignorant, as some 
overbearing spirits would persuade themselves ; 
'and if the authority of a character or a caution 
against danger make us suppress Our opinions^ 
* yet neither of these are of force enough to sup- 
press our thoughts of them. If a man who has 
endeavoured to amuse his company with impro- 
babilities, could but look into their minds, he 
would find thdt they imagine he lightly esteems 
of their sense when he thinks to impose upon 
them, and that he is less esteemed by them for 
his attempt in doing so. His endeavour to glory 
at their expense becomes a ground ofquarrel^ 
and the scorn and indifference with which they 
entertain it begins the immediate punishment : 
and indeed (if we should -even go no further) si- 
lence, or a negligent indifference, has a deeper way 
of wounding than opix>sition, because opposition 
proceeds from an anger that has a sort of gene- 
rous sentiment for the adversary mingling along 
with it, while it shows that there is some esteem 
in your mind for him : in short, that you think 
him worth while to cohtest with. But silence, or 
a negligent indiffeijence, proceeds from anger, 
mixed with a scorn that sho^s another he is 
thought by you ttoo contemptible to be regarded. 
The other method which the world has taken 
for correcting this practice of false surprise, is to^ 
over-shoot such talkers in their own bow, or to 
raise the story with further degrees of impossi- 
bility, and set up for a voucher to them in such a 
manner as must let them see they stand de^^ 
tected. Thus I have heard a discourse was once 
managed upon the effects of fear. One of the 
company had given an accoupt how it had turned 
kis friend's hair grey in a night, while the terrovs^ 
4>i a shipwreck encompassed h\ra% KxiO\>asrc ^ \s^* 
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}ng the hirit frojxi bencie, l?e|;an upon his own 
knowledge to enlarge his ins)tapce^ gf the like p^r 
^UFc to such a number^ that H >¥asnot probable he 
could ever h^ve met with theip : and as he still 
jgfrpundeci these upon diiftrenjt causes for the sake 
pf variety, it might seem at last, frojn his share 
jpf the ponvervatipn, almost impossible tl>at any 
pne who cap feel jthje passion of fear should all his 
|ife escape so common ^n effiect of it. Py ^? 
^me some gf i\\e company gr^^v negligent, or die- 
isirous t9 contradict biip; buf one rebuked the 
yest with an appearance of severity^ ^ncl, ]yith the 
known old 9tory in his he^d) ^ssiired hin^ he did 
pot scruple to believe that the fear oif any thing 
can matke a mien's hair grey? since |ie kne^ ope 
who^e perfiwig had suffered so |)y ijt. 'j^hu^ Jie 
stopped t\\p talk? and inad^ jhem easy. Thu? is 
fhe sa^i^e i:|ieth94 ta^ef^ to bring us tq shame^ 
which ^y'e fppdly t^ke to increase pur charac|:e5r- 
It is indeed a kind of mimicry, by )yhich ano- 
ther' puts on pny ajr of pqpy^r^ation tq ^hoyif 
us to ourselves. Ife seems ^o look ridiculous 
before you, tl^at you may fep^ember l^pw ne^r a 
resemblance you bear to himj or th^t you p(iay 
know that be will not lie unj^er the? impi^ta^ion of 
believing you. Th^^ it i^ tha|; ypu ar^ stf uck 
dumb immediately with ^ conscientipuji shs^me 
|br )vhat yoi^ bav^ been paying. Tb^p it is ths^^: 
you ^r^ inwardly grieved at ibp s^ptiiP^nt^ wW4^ 
you, caiinpt but perceive 9tJ^9r^ entert^r^ pq^r 
pemipg yQ^. i^ short, ypu ^r? ^gaji^^t yqur^^tf } 
the laujgb of the company rms ^g^nst yqi^ }f the 
censuring world is obUgea ^o yp\J fpf that tri- 
umph which you h^ve allq^pd ^^e^ 9i\ yqur qv(^ 
expense ; ai^d truth, vhich yqu baveiryi\r^4? Kft^ 
a near w^y qf bei^^g reyei^gf^ oi^ yo'v, w\\4p H 
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the bare repetition of your story you become a 
frequent diversion for the public. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The other day, walking in Pancras 
•churehyard, I thought of your paper wherein 
you mention epitaphs, and am of opinion this has 
a thought in it worth being communicated to your 
readers. 

*' Here innocence and beauty lies, whose breath 
Was snatch'd by early, not untimely, death. 
Henee did she go, just as she did begia 
Sorrow to know, before she knew to sin. 
Death, that does sin and sorrow thus prevent. 
Is the next blessing to a life well spent." 

* I am. Sir, 

' Your servant.* 
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ffetetoclita sunto, 

QuiEGsNU«. 

» 

Be they heteroclites. 
' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ I AM a young widow oT good fortune and 
family, and just come to town; where I find I 
have clusters of pretty fellows come already to 
visit me, some dying with hopes, others with 
fears, though they never saw me. Now, what I 
would beg of you would be to know whether I 
jnay venture to use these pert fellows with the 

l2 
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same freedom as I did my country acqasdntatnce. 
I desire your leave t» use them as to fne shall 
seem meet, without imputation of a jilt, for 
since I make declaration that iiot one of them 
shall have me, I think I ought to be allowed the 
liberty of insulting those who have the vanity to 
believe it is in their power to make me (break 
that resolution. There are schools for learning 
tOrUse foils, frequented by those who never de- 
sign to fight ; and this useless way of aiming at 
the heart, without design to wound it on either 
side, is the play with which I am resolved to di- 
vert myself. The man who pretends to win, I 
shall use him like one who come^ into a fencing* 
. school to pick a quarrel. I hope upon this foun^ 
ckition you will give me the free use of the na- 
tural and artificial force of my eyes, looks, and 
gestures. As for verbal promises, I will make 
none, but shall have no mercy on the conceited 
interpreters of glances and motions. I am parti- 
cularly skilled in the downcast eye, and the re- 
covery into a sudden full aspect imd away again, 
as you may have seen somptimes practised by us 
country beauties beyond all that you have ob- 
served in courts and cities. Add to this, sir, that 
I have a ruddy heedless look, which covers arti- 
fice the best of any thing. Though I can dance 
very well, I affect a tottering untaught way of 
walking, by which I appear an easy prey ; and 
never exert my instructed charms, until I find I 
have engaged a pursuer. Be pleased, sir, to 
print this letter, which will certainly begin the 
chase of a rich widow. The many foldings, es« 
capes, returns, and doublings, which I make, I 
shall from time to time communicate to you, for 
the better instruction of all females, who set upr^ 
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like me, for reducbg the presqnt exorldtant 
{>ower and insoleace o^ man. 

* I am^ Sir, 
your faithful correspondent, . 
IIelicta Lovely.' 

< deajel mr. spectator, 

* I DEPEND upon your professed resi>ect 
for virtuous love for your immediately answering 
the design of this letter : wh^ch is no other than 
to lay before the world the severity of certain pa* 
rents, who desire to suspend the marriage of a 
•discreet young woman of eighteen three years 
longer, for no other reason but that of her being 
too young to enterinto that state. As to the con- 
•aideration of richqs, my circumstances are suchi 
tthat I cannot be suspected to make my addresses 
to her on such low motives as avarice or ambi- 
tion. If ever innocence, wit, and beauty, united 
their utmost charms, they have in her. I wish 
you would expatiate a little on this subject, and ad- 
monish her parents that it m^y be from the vef y 
imperfection of humnn nature itself, and not a^ 
personal frailty of her or me, that our inclinatioi^ 
baffled at present may alter ; and while we ane 
arguing with ourselves to put off the enjoyment 
of our present passions, our affections may change 
.their objects in the operation. It is a very deli- 
cate subject to talk upon ; but if it were but 
hinted, I am in hopes it would give the parties 
concerned some reflexion that might expedite 
our happiness. There is a possibility, and I hope 
I may say it without imputation of immodesty to 
her I love with the highest honour; I say there 
is a possibility this delay may be as painful to her 
as it is to me ; if it be as much, it must be m'pre, 
by reason of ihe seyere rui^& ticva «ex. «x^ \wi^^'^^ 
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in being denied even the relief of complaint. If 
you oblige me in this, and I succeed, I promise 
you a place at my wedding, and a treatment suit- 
able to your spectatorial dignity. 

Your most humble servant, 

Eustace/ 

* SIR, 

* I YESTERDAY teard a young gentleman, 
that ioo^ed as if he was just come to the gown * 
and a scarf, upon evil speaking; which subject 
you know archbishop Tillotson has so nobly 
handled in a sermon in his folio. As soon as ever 
he had named his text, and had opened a little the 
^rift t>f his discourse, I was in great hopes he had 
been one of Sir Roger's chaplains. I have con- 
ceived so great an idea<of the xrhaitningdlscoOrse 
above, that' I should have thought one part of my 
sabbath very well spent in hearing a repetition <^ 
it. But, alas I Mr. Spectator, this reverend di- 
vine gave us his grace's sermon, and yet I do not 
know how ; even I, that I am «ure h^ve read it at 
least twenty times, couid not tell what to make of 
it, and was at a loss sometimes to guess what the 
man aimed at. He was so just indeed, as to give us 
all the heads and the sub-divisions of the sermon^ 
and further I think there was not one beautiful 
thought in it but what we had. Bu^ then, sir, 
this gentleman made so many pretty addition!} ; 
and he could never give us a paragraph of the 
sermon, but he introduced it with something 
which methought looked mere like a design to 
show his own ingenuity than to instruct the peo- ' 
pie. In short, he added and curtailed in such a 
inanner, that he vexed me; insomuch that I could 
not ibrbear thinking (what I confess I ought not 
to A£tve thought in so holy a place), that this youn^ 
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ipar]^ wa$ as justly blameable as Bullock or 
Pe^ikethman, wjiep tjiejr mend a noble play of 
Shakspeare or Jonson. Pr^y^ sir> take this into 
your cpQside ration ; and if we must be entertaiued 
with the Vorks of any of those grqat mpn, desire 
these gentlemen tp give then) us as they find 
theni, that ^o when we read thein tQ our famiUes 
at home they ipay the better remeniber they have 
he^rd them at church* 

Sir, 
yoi^r humble sery^nt/ 
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-—Aon d^cit alter, 
■ " ' ViRd. JEn.yi. 143. 

' A second Ss not wanting. ' 

* MR. SPflCTATOR, 

' Thehs: is no part of your \^ritings which 
I have in more esteem than your criticism upon 
Alilton. It is ap honourable and candid epdpa- 
vQiir to set the works of our noble writers in the 
gr^^ceful light which they deserve. You will lose 
ipuch qf niy jtind inclination towards you, if you 
(|q npt attempf tl^e encomium pf Spenser also, or 
at l^ast indulge my passion for that charming au- 
tJ^qr so far as to print the loose hiuts I now givc^ 
you on that subject. 

< Spepser's general plan i§ the representatiou 
pf 8X3^ yir^^es^— .Jiolipess, tepipefance, chastity, 
frienc^ship, justice, and cQurfesjTT^ sif legends 
by six perspns. X^e six personages are sup* 
Bqse4^ ^nder proper allegories 6uita,ble t.Q\V^^\!^ 
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respective characters, to do all that isnec6s&ar^ 
for the^ full manifestation of the respective vir* 
tues which they are to exert. 

^ These one might .undertake to show under 
the several heads are admirably drawn; no 
images improper, and most surprisingly beauti- 
ful. The Redcross Knight runs through the 
whole steps of the Christian life ; Guyon does all 
that temperanc/e can possibly require ; Brito- 
martis (a woman) observes the true rules of unaf- 
fected chastity ; Arthegal is in every respect of 
life strictly and wisely just; Calidore is rightly 
courteous. 

* In short, in Faiiy-land, where knights-errant 
have a full scope to range, and to do even what 
Ariostos or Orlandos could not do in the world 
without breaking into credibility, Spenser's 
knights have, under those six heads, given a full 
and truly poetical system of Christian, public, 
and low life. 

^ His legend of friendship is more diffuse^ and 
yet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only 
the heads various; one knight could not there 
support all the parts. 

< To do honour to his country, prince Arthur 
is ail universal hero; in lioliness, temperance, 
chastity, and justice, super-excdlent. For the 
same reason, and to compliment queen Elizabeth, 
Gloriana, queen of fairies, whose court \vas the 
asylum of the oppressed, represents that glorious 
queen. At her comniands all these knights set 
forth, and only at hers the Redcross Knight 'de- 
stroys the dragon, Guyon overturns the Bower of 
Bliss, Arthegal (t. e. Justice) beats down Oeryo- 
nco {i.e. PhiSp II. king of Spain) to rescue Beige 
(i. e. Holland,) and he beats the Grantorto (the same 
Philip in another light) to restore Itaeu^ (i . c Peac<& 
io Europe.) 
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< Chastity being the first female virtue, Brito^ 
martis is a Briton ; her part is fine, though it re- 
quires explication. His style is very poetical; 
no puns, affectations of wit, forced antitheses, or 
any of that low tribe. 

^ His old words are all true English^ andy num- 
bers exquisite ; and since of words there ^is the 
multa renaacentur^ since they are all proper, such 
a poem should not (any more than Milton's) con- 
sist all of it of common ordinary words. See in- 
stances of descriptions. 

Causeless jealousy in Britomartisy v. 6> 14, in its 

testlessneS'S. 

" Like as a wayward ehild, whose sounder sleep 
Is broken with some fearful dream's afifrig;ht, 
Withfi'oward will doth set himself to^ weep, 
Ne can be stili'd for all his nurse's might. 
But kicks and squalls, and shrieks for tell despite; 
Now scratching her, and her^oose locks misusing. 
Now seeking darkness, and now seeking light ; 
Then craving suck, and then the suck refusing: 
Such was- this lady's loves in her love's fond accusing,'* 

Curiosity occasioned by jealousy ^ ufion occasion of 
her lover's absence. Ibid. Slan, 8, 9.. 

** Then as she look'd long, at last she spy'd 

One coming towards her with hasly speed. 
Well ween'd she then,^ ere him she plain descry'd. 

That it was one sent from her love indeed ; 
Whereat her heart was fill'd with hope and dread, 

Ne would she stay till he in place could come. 
But ran to meet him forth to know his tiding's somme : 

£venin the door him meeting, she begun. 
* And where is he, thy lord, and how far hence ? 

Declare at once ; and hath he lost or woa ?' ** 

Care and hU house are described thu^y iv. 6, 33^. 

34,35. 

** Npt far away, tior meet for any guest. 

They spy'd ^ little cottage, like some poor man's nest^ 



\ 



> 
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34. 

'< Tkere entcdngiinv thty foukiti the gciod s&^ii's selfj 
FuU busily unto his work ybent. 
Who was so'wee a wretched wearish elf, 
With holtow eyes and rawbone cheeks fai'S^eDf^ 
Aft if he had in prisbtf long been i»eiit. 
Full black find griesly did his ftice appear, 
BesroearM with smoke that nigh his eye-sight blent. 
With rug^d beard arid hoary shaggy heare, 

• The which he never wont tb comb, or comely riiear.^ 

35. 

*' Rude was his garment, and to rags all rent, 

N^o better ha4 he, ne for better cared ; 

His blistered hands amongst the cinders bretlt, 

And fingers filthy with long nails ];irepared. 

Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. 

His name {was Care ; a blacksmith by his trade. 

That neither day nor night from working spared. 

But to small purpose iron wedges made : 

These be unquiet thoughts that careful minds inTade." 

* Homer's epithets were much admired by an- 
tiquity: s***^ v^hat great justness and variety there 
are in thes epithets of the trees in the forest, 
where the Redcross Knight lost Truth. B. i„ 
Cant. i. Stan: 8, 9. 

** The sailing xfine^ the cedar proud aAd tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 
The bidlder-oak, sole king of forests afl. 
The aspine good for staves, the cypress futieraL 

9; 

*' The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors. 
And poet's sage ; the fir that weepeth still. 
The willow worn ot forlorn paramours. 
The yew obedient to the bender's will, 
'^I'he birch fior shafts, the sallow for the mill : 
The myrrhe sweet, bleeding in the bitter vi^TShnd, 
^ The war-like beech, the ash, for nothing ill. 
The fruitful olive, and the plantan& round. 
The carver holm, tlte maple seldom inward sound-^ 
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< I shall trouble you no more, but desire you to 
let me conclude with these verses, though I think 
they have already been quoted- by you. They arc 
xlirections to young ladies oppressed with calum- 
ny, vi. 6, 14. 

' " The best (said he) that I csfen you ady^se. 
Is to avoid the occasion of the ill ; 
For when the cause mrhence evil doth arise 
Hemoved is, the effect surceaseth still. 
Abstain from pleasure and restrain your will« 
Subdue desire and bridle loose delight. 
Use scanted diet, and forbear your fill. 
Shun seeresy, and talk in open sight; 
Sq shall you soon repair jour present evil plight." 

T. 
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Format enimnatura priua naa intus ad omnem 
' Fortwmrum habitum : juvat, aut impelUt ad tram, 

Aut adhumum mcerore gravi deducit, etaligit : 
Post effert anind tnotus interprete lingud. 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 108. 

Por nature forms and softens us within. 
And writes our fortune's changfss in our face ; 
Pleasure enchants, impetuous rage transports. 
And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd soul; 
And these are all intei^reted by speech 

ROSCOMMOK. 

My friend the Templar, whom I have so often 
mentioned in these writings, having determined 
to lay aside his poetical studies, in order to ado* 
ser pursuit of the law, has put together, as a fare- 
well essay, some thoughts concerning pronunci- 
ation and action, which he has given me leave to 
communicate to the pubUc. They are chiefly 
coHected from his favoutk^ ^\x\3^Qt V^Jv^.^x^-i^V^ 

VOL, IX. >i 
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la known to haye bc6n an intimate friend of Ros- 
cius the actor, and a good judge of dramatic per- 
formances, as well as the most eloquent ;pleader 
of the time in which he lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Of- 
atore with some precepts for pronunciation and 
action, without which part he affirms that the 
best orator in the world can never succeed ; and 
an indifferent one, wh6 is master of this, shall gain 
much greater applause. * What could make a 
stronger impression,' says he, ' than those excla- 
mations of Gracchus ? — ^^ Whither shaH I turn ? 
Wretch that I am ! to what place betake mjrself ? 
Shall I go to the Capitol ? Alas I it is overflowed 
with my brother's blood. Or shall I retire to my 
house ? Yet there I behold my mother plunged iii 
misery, weeping a!nd despairing !" ' These breaks 
and turns of passion, it seems, were so inforced 
by the eyes, voice, and gesture of the speaker^ 
that his very enemies could not refrain from tears. 
< I insist/ says Tully, ^ upon this the rather, be- 
cause our orators, who are as it were actors of the 
truth itself, have quitted thismanner of speakings 
and the play^rs> who are but the imitators of truth, 
have taken it up.' 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he has here 
given me,and for the service of the British stage 
I shall copy some of the rules which this great 
Roman master has laid down ; yet without confi- 
ning myself wholly to his thoughts or words : and 
to adapt this essay the more to the purpose for 
which I intend it, instead of the examples he has 
^ inserted in this discourse out of the ancient trage-^ 
dies, I shall make use of parallel passages out of 
the most celebrated of our own. 

The design of art is to assist action as much as 
po^ibje in the repre^eiitatVjOtu ol naxuycv i^w tha 



appearance of reality is that which moves vrs In all 
representations, and these have always the- grea- 
ter force the nearer they a,pproach to nature, and 
the less they show of icnitation. 

Nature herself has assigned to every motion of 
the soul its peculiar cast of the countenance, tone 
of voice, and manner pf gesture, through the 
whole person; all the features ^fthe face and 
tones of the voice answer, like strings upon mu-. 
sical instruments, to the impresBidns made on 
them by the mind. Thus the sounds bf the yoice, 
according to the various toui^hes^ which raise them, 
form themselves into an acute or grave, quick or 
slow, loud or soft, tone. These too may bfe subdi- 
vided into various Icinds of tones, as the g^ntle^ 
the rough, the contracted, the diffuse, the contin- 
ued, the intern^iUed, the broken, abrupt, winding, 
softened^ or eletated. Every one of these mky 
be employed with art and judgment ; and all sup- 
ply the actor, as coloUi^s do the painter, with ati 
expressive variety. 

Anger exerts Us peculiar voit6 In an acutfe, 
raised, and hurrying sound. The passionate char- 
acter of king Lear> as it is admirably drawn by 
Shakspeai^, abounds with the strongest instances 
ofthis^ind. 



4)eath! Confusion! 



Fiery! iKhat qi^iU^ ?^-wI^ Glorter! Gloster! 
I'd speak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 
Are they inform'd of this? my breath and l^lood ! 
Fiery ! the fier^ duke ! k,e. 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voice (juitor 
different ; flexible, slowjinterrupted^and modula- 
ted in a mournful tone : as in that pathetical soji^ 
equy of cardinal Wolsey on his falL 

* * FareweU ! — a long ferewell to all tky ^^*Xxv^^^\ 
Til is js f he sme of man I— — ta dii \ift ^>x\AS^^[;:iV 



\ 
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Tke tender leaves of hope ;. to morrow blossoms. 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root. 
And then he falls as I do. 

We have likewise a line example of this in th® 
whole of Andromache in The Distrest Mother? 
particularly in these lines — 

* I'll go, and in the anguish of my heart 

Weep o'er my child If he mujit die, my life 

Is wrapt in his, I shall not long survive. 
'Tis for his sake tliat I have suffer'd life, 
Groan'd in captivity, and out-liv'd Hector. 
Yes, my Astyanax, we'll go together ! 
Together to the realms of night we'll go; 
There to thy ratish'd eyes thy sire I'll show,. 
And point him out among the shades below/ 

Fear expresses itself in a low, hesitating, and 
abject sound. If the reader considers the follow- 
ing speech oflady Macbeth, while her husband is 
about the murder of Duncan and his grooms, he 
will imagine her even affrighted with the sound of 
her own voice while she is speaking it. 

* Alas ! I lim afraid they have awak'd. 

And 'tis not done ; th^ attempt and not the deed. 
Confounds us— Hark ! — ^I laid the daggers ready. 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done it' 

Courage assumes a louder tone, as in' that 
speech of Don Sebastian. 

. * Here satiate all your fwy ; 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me ; 
I have a soul that like an ample shield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.' 

Pleasure dissolves into a luxurious, mild, ten- 
der and joyous modulation ; as in the foUbwing 
Jj'aes in Cuius M arius. 
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< Laviiiia ! O tb«rC('s maei« in the namey 

That softening me to infant tenderness. 

Makes my heart spring like the fit>st leaps of Kfe.' 

And perplexity is different from all tliese ^ 
g?4Te, but not bei^ftoaning, with an eeune^^t uniform 
sound oi voice f as in that celebrated speech of 
Hanilet. 

V 

* To be, or not to be ? ' that is the qnestibn. 
Whether *im nobler in the mind to sufep 
The stiegs and arrows of outrageous fortune ;; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And hj opposing end them. To die, to sleep ; 
Ko more ; and by a sleep- to say we end 
The heartraeh, and a thousai^d natural shoeks 
That flesh is heir to ; 'tis a consummation 
I>evoutly to be wish'd! To die, to sleep ! 
To^ sleep ; perchance to dream ! Ay, therc^a the rub 9 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreana may oeme,. 
When we have shuffled off this qiortal coil. 
Must give US pause ' There's the respect 
' That makes calamity of so long fife ; 

Foe wiio would bear the whips and seoms oC time, 
TV oppressor's wrongs, the proud man's contunaelyy 
The pangs of despis'd love, tne law's delay. 
The insolence oi office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
^ When he himself mig^ his quietus make 
V With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bearj 
To groan and sweat under a weary life I 
But that the dread of something after death. 
The ondiacover'd ooiintry, from whose hourfl 
Ko traveller returns, puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather choose those ills we have 
Than fiy to others that we know not of.' 

As all these varieties of voice are to be directed 
by the sense, so the action is to be directed by the 
voice, ^nd with a beautiful propriety, as it were, 
to enforce it. Th^e arm, which by a strong figure 
Tully calls the orator^s weapon, is to be sometimes 
raised and extended ; and the hand, by its motion, 
sometimes to lead, and sometimes to follow, the 
\70rcb as they are uttered. HCVv^ ?xwxv^\x\SL^^'^^'^^ 
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foot too ha5 its proper expression in contention, 
anger, or absolute command. But the face is the 
epitome of the whole man, and the eyes are as it 
were the epitome of the face ; for which reason, 
he says, the best judges among the Romans were 
not extremely pleased even with Roscius himself 
in his mask. No part of the body, besides the 
face, is capable of as many changes as there are 
different emotions in the mind, and of expressing 
them all by those changes. Nor is this to be done 
without the freedom of the eyes ; therefore The- 
ophrastus called one, who barely rehearsed his 
speech with his eyes fixed, an * absent actor/ 

As the countenance admits of so great variety, 
it requites also great J udgment to govern it. Not 
that, the form of the face is to be shifted on every 
occasion, lest it turn to farce and buffoonery ; but 
it is certidn that the eyes have a wonaerful power 
of marking t4ie emotions of the mind ; sometimes 
by a kedfast look, sometimes by a careless one — 
now by a sudden regard, then by a joyful spark- 
ling, as the sense of the word is diversified : for 
action is, as it were, the speech of the features and 
limbs, and must therefore conform Jtself always 
to the sentiments of the soul. And it may be ob- 
served, that in all which relates to the gesture 
there is a wonderful force implanted by nature ; 
since the vulgar, the unskilful, and even the most 
barbarous, are chiefly affected by this. None are 
moved by the sound of words but those who un- 
derstand the language ; arid the sense of many 
things is lost upon men of a dull apprehension : 
but action is a kind of universal tongue : all men 
are subject to tlie same passions, and consequent- 
ly know the same marks of them in others, by 
which they themselves express them. 
Perhaps, some of my readers may be v^ o^vuion 
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that the hints I have here made use of out of Ci- 
cero are somewhat too refined for the players on 
our theatre ; in answer to which I venture to lay 
it down as a maxim, that without good sense nd 
one can be a good pTayer, and that he is very urtfit 
to personate the dignity of a Roman hero who 
cannot enter into the rules for pronunciation and 
gesture delivered by a Roman orator. 

There is another thing which my author does 
not think too minute to insist on, though it is 
purely mechanical ; and that is the right pitehing 
of the voice. On this occasion he tells the story 
of Gracchus, who employed a servant with a little 
ivory pipe to stand behind him, and give him the 
right pitch, as often as he wandered tdb far from 
the proper modulation. * Every voice,* says Tul- 
If, *^has its particular medium and compass, and 
the sweetness of speech consists in leading it 
through all the variety of tones naturally, and 
without touching any extreitoe. Therefore,* says 
lie, < leave the pipe at home, but carry the sense 
of custom with you.* 
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Et sibipraferri se gaudeU 



Ovid. Met. ii. 430. 



-He heard. 



"Well pleas'd, himseif before ^mself preferr'd. ^ 

Addison. 

When I have been present in assemblies where 
my paper has been talked of, I have been vet^ 
vreiJ jdea^ed to hear those vjVw ^^wiX^ A^xx^sx 
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Some are so very willing to ?iUenate from me 
that small reputation which might accrue to ine-^- 
froip any of these tny speculations, that they attri- 
bute some of the best of them to those imaginary 
manuscripts with which I have introduced them* 
There are others, I must confess, whose objec- v 
tions have given me a greater concern, as they 
seem to reflect, under this head, rather on my 
morality than on my invention. These are they 
who say an author is guilty of falsehood, when he ' 
talks to the public of manuscripts which he never 
saw, or describes scenes of action or discourse in 
which he was never engaged. But these gentle- 
men would do well to consider, that tliere is not 
a fable or parable, which ever was made use of^ 
that is not liable to this exception ; since notl4ng» 
i^ecording to this notion, can be related innocent- 
ly, which was not once matter of fact, fiesidesy 
I think the most ordinary reader may be able 
to discover, by my way of writing, whg^t I de- 
liver in these occurrences as truth and what as' 
fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in answering the 
-several objections which have been made against 
these my works, I must take notice that there are 
some who affirm a paper of this nature should al- 
ways turn upon diverting subjects, and others who 
find fault with every one of them that hath not an 
imii:iediate tendency to the advancement of reli- 
gion or learning. I shall leave these gentlemen. 
%Q dispute it out among themselves ; since L see 
one half of my conduct patronised by each 
side. Were I serious -on an improper subject, 
or trifling in a serious one, I should deservedly 
draw upon me the censure of my readers ; or 
were I conscious of any thing in my writings that 
/Snot Innocent at least, or that the greatest part 
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. of them were not sincerely designed to discounte- 
nance vice and ignorance, and support the inter- 
est .of truth, wisdom, and virtue, I should be 
more severe upon myself than the public is dis- 
posed to be. In the mean while I desire my rea- 
der to consider every particular paper or dis- 
course, as a distinct tract by itself, and independ- ' 
ent of every thing that goes before or after itr 

I shall end this paper with the following letter, 
which was really sent me, as some others have 
"been which I have published, and for which I must 
own myself indebted to their respective writers. 

J 
I 

< sift, 

* I WAS this morning in a company of your 
well-wishers, when we read over, with great sa- 
tisfaction, Tully's observation on action adapted 
to the British theatre : though by the way, we 
were very sorry to find that you have disposed of 
tinother member of your club. Poor Sir Roger 
is dead, and the worthy clergyman dying ; captain 
Sentry has taken possession of a good estate; 
Will Honeycomb has married a farmer's daugh- 
ter ; and the Templar withdraws himself into the 
business of hi? own profession. What will all this 
end in ! We are afraid it portends no good to the 
public. Unless you very speedily fix the day for the 
election of new me^nbers, we are under appre- 
hensions of losing the British Spectatw. I hear 
of a party of ladies who intend to address you on 
this subject : and I question not, if you do not 
give us the slip very suddenly, that you will re- 
ceive addresses from all pans of the kingdom to 
continue so useful a work. Pray deliver us out 
of this perplexity ; and, among the multitude of* 
your readers, you will particularly oblige 

Itour most sincere IrV^ixv^ s^^ ^^^N'a».\..» 



V 
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L Tade9. non omnibus una, 

JVec tUveraa tamen 

Ovid. Met. ii. 12. 

Similar, though not the same.-^— 

Those who were skilful in anatomy, among the 
ancients, concluded, from the outward and inward 
ma)(e of an human -body, that it was the work of a 
Being transcendently wise and powerful. As the 
world grew more enlightened in this art, their 
discoveries gave them fresh opportunities of ad- 
miring the conduct of Providence in the forma- 
tion of a human ho4y. Galen was convertedljy his 
dissections,, and could not but own a Supreme Be- 
ing upon a survey of this his handy-work. There 
were, indeed, many parts, of which the old anato- 
liiists did not know the certain use; but, as they 
saw the most of those which they examined were 
adapted with admirable art to their several func- 
tions, they did not question but those, whose uses 
they could not determine were contrived with the 
same wisdom for respective ends and purposes. 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found 
out, and many other great discoveries have been 
made by our modern anatomists,, we see new 
wonders in the human frame, and discern several 
important uses for those parts, wliich uses the 
ancients knew nothing of. In short, the body of 
man is such a subject as stands the utmost test of 
examination. Though it appears formed with 
the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial sur- 
rey of it, it still mends upon the search, and pro- 
iuces our surprise and amazemeut iu ^ro^ortioK 
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as we pry intd it. What I have her^ said of an 
human body may be applied to the body of every 
animal which has been the subject of anatomical 
observations. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our senses. It is a particular system of Provi- 
dence that lies in a narrow compass. The eye is 
able to command it, and by successive inquiries 
can search into all its parts. Could the body of 
the whole earth, or. |ndecd the whole universe, 
be thus submitted to the examination of our 
senses, were it not too big and disproportion* 
ed for our inquiries, too unwieldly for the man- 
agement of the eye and hand, there is no ques- 
tion but it would appear to us as curious and 
well-contrived a frame as that of the human Body. 
We should see the same concatination and sub- 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness, the 
same beauty and harmony, in all and every of its 
parts, as what we discover in the body of every 
single animal. # ' 

The more extended our reason is, and the more 
able to grapple with immense objects, the greater 
still are those discoveries which it makes of wis- 
dom and providence in the works of the creation. 
A sir Isaac Newton, who stands upas the miracle 
of the present age, can look through a whole pla- 
netai7 system ; consider it in its weight, number, 
and measure ; and draw from it as many demonstra- 
tions of infinite power and widom, as a more con- 
fined understanding is able to deduce from the 
system of an human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, 
I shall hereponsider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view : which, 
in ray opinion, shows the hand of a thinking atvdl 
all- wise Being In their forma.UQi\^ m\X\ \^^ ^xv- 

>^0X. IX. , N 
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dance df a thousand demonstrations. I think we 
may ] ay this down as an incontested principle^ 
that chance never acts in a perpettial uniformity 
and consistence with itself. If one should alwaysr 
fling the same number with ten ttiousand dice, 
or see every throw just five times less, or five 
times more in number, than the throw which im-^ 
mediately preceded it, who would not imagine 
there is «ome invisible power which directs the 
oa^ ? This is the proceeding which we find in the 
operations of nature. Every kind of animal is di- 
tersified by different magnitudes, each of which 
gives rise to a different species. Let a man trace 
the dog or libn kind, and he will observe how ma- 
ny of the works of nature are published, if I may 
ijse the expression, in a variety of editions. If 
we look into the reptile world, or into those dif- 
ferent kinds of animals that fill the element of 
ivater, we meet with the same repetition among 
several species, that differ very little from one 
another, but iuN size and bulk* You find the 
same creature that is drawti at large copied out 
in several proportions and ending in 'miniature. 
It would be tedious to produce instances of this 
regular conduct in Providence, as it would be su- 
perfluous to those who are versed in the natural 
history of animsds. The magnificent harmony of 
the universe is such, that we may observe innu- 
merable divisions running upon the same ground. 
t might also, extend this speculation to the dead 
|>arts of nature, in which we may find matter dis- 
posed into many similar systems, as well in our 
survey of stars and planets as of stones, vegeta- 
bles, and other sublunary parts of the creation. 
In a wordf Providence has shown th^ richness of 
Its g-oodness and wisdcmn, not only in the produc- 
lion p£ many original specksy bul lu \S\e multi- 
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pUcity of de&c«ats* which it has made on evevy 
original specie« in particular* 

But to pursue this thought still further. Eve- 
ry living creature considered in itseff has many 
very complicated parts that are es^act copies of 
fiome other parts which it possesses) and which 
are complicated in ^e same manner. One eye 
.would have b^en sufficient for the subsistence and 
preservation of an animal ; but, in order to better 
his condition, we see another placed with a math&- 
tnatical exactness in the 6ame most advantageous 
situation, and in every particular of the same size 
«nd texture. Is it possible for chance to be thus 
delicate and uniform in her operations? Should 41 
million of dice turn up together twice the same 
number, the wonder would be nothing in com- 
parison with this. But when we see this simiiir' 
tude and resemblance in the arm, the hand, the 
finger^ ; when we see one half of the body entirely 
correspond with the other in all those minute 
strokes, without which a man might have very well 
subsisted ; ni^, when we often see a single part 
repeated an hundred times in the same body not- 
withstanding it consists of the most intricate weav- 
ing of numberless fibres, and these parts diifer-^ 
ing still in magnitude, as the convenience of their 
particular situation requires; sure a man must 
have a strange cast of understanding, who does 
not discover the finger of God in so wonderful a 
work. These duplicates in Ihose parts of the 
body, 'without which a man might have very well 
subsisted, though not so well as with them, are a 
plain demonstration of an all-wise Contriver, ^s 
those more numerous copyings which are found 
among the vessels of the same body are evident 

• Meant perhaps for descend, i. e. pcogccsi^A<y«v««:^s-r^ 
JonNSOif* 
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demonstrations that they could not be the work of 
chance. This argument receives additional 
strength, if we apply it to every animal and insect 
within our knowledge, as well as to those num- 
berless living creatures that are objects too mi- 
nute for an human eye ; and if we consider how 
the several species in this whole world of life re- 
semble one another in very many particulars, so 
far as is convenient for their respective states of 
existence, it is much more probable that an hun- 
dred millions of dice should be casually thrown an 
hundred millions of times in the same jiumber, 
than that the body of any single animal should be 
produced by the fortuitous concourse of matter. 
And that the like chance should arise in innumera- 
ble instances requires a degree of credulity that is 
not under the direction of common sense.* We 
may carry this consideration yet further, if we re- 
flect on the two sexes in every living species, 
with their resemblance to each other, and those 
particular distinctions that were nec^isary for the 
keeping: up of this great world of life. 
, There are many more demonstrations of a ^ Su- 
preme Being, and of his transcendent wisdom, 
power and goodness, in the formation of the body 
of a living creature, for which I refer my reader 
to other writings, particularly to the sixth book 
of the poem entitled Creation,* where the anato- 
my of the human body is described with great 
perspicuity ^d elegance. I have been particu- 
lar on the thought which runs through this spec- 
ulation, because I have not seen it enlarged upou 
by others. O. 

* Creation, A poem hy Sir Richard Blackmor^. 
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^unquam ita qiUsguam bend sttbducfd rationc ad vitamfUit^ 
Qmn res, atas, usua semper aliqvid apportet hovi, 
m^Hquid moneat:: ut iUa qua te scire iredae, neaeicuf 
£t, qtus Ubiputari^ prima, in experienda ut repudiea, 

Teb. ^dclph. Act Y. So. 4. 

*No man iras ever so eompletely skilied in the eondiict of Ufi^ 

- at not to receive new informatioa from a|;e and experience : 

insomuch that ^e find ofurselves reallf ignorant of what we 

thought we understood, and see eause to reject what we 

fancied our truest interest. . 

ThArp are, I tWnk, sentiments m the following 
letter from my friend captain Sentry, which dis- 
cover a rational and equal frame of mind, as well 
prepared for an advantageous as an unfortunate 
change of condition. 

Coverly-hafl, Nov. 15, 
^snty Woreesteraliire 

* I AM cdme to the succession of the es- 
tate of my honored kinsman, sir Roger de Co- 
Werley ; and I assure you I find it no easy task to 
keep up the figure of master of the fortune which 
Was so handsomely enjoyed by that honest plain 
man. I cannot (with lespect to the great cfl^liga- 
tions I have, be it spoken) reflect upon his cha- 
I'acter, but I am confirmed in the truth which I 
have, I think, heard spoken at the club ; to wit, 
that a man of a warm and well-disposed heart, 
with « very small capacity, is highly superior in 
human society to him who, with the greatest tal- 
ents, is cold and languid in his affections. But 
alas ! why do I make a difficulty in speaking of • 
my worthy ancestor's failings ? His little absurdi- 
ties and incapacity for the cotlNtt^^^^sKv^1^^'^^ 
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litest men are dead with him, and his greater 
qualities are ever now useful to him. | know not 
"Whether by naming those disabilities I do not en- 
hance his merit, since ' he has left behind him a 
reputation in his country, which would be worth 
the pains of the wisest man^s whol« life to ar- 
rive at. By the way, I must observe to you, that 
jnany of your readers have mistook that passage in 
you r writings, wherein sir Rdge r is reported to have 
inquired into the private character of the young 
woman at the tavern. I know you mentioned 
that circumstance as an instance of the simplici- 
ty and innocence of hie mind, which made him 
imagine it a very easy thing to reclaim one of- 
those criminals, and not as an inclination in him 
to be guilty with her. The less discerning of 
your readers cannot enter into that delicacy Of 
description in the character : but indeed my chief 
business at this time is to represent to you my 
present state of mind, and the satisfaction I pro- 
mise to myself in the possession of my new fortune. 
I have continued all sir Roger's sei*vants, except 
such as it was a relief to dismiss into little beings 
within my manor. Those who are in a list of 
the good knight's own hand to be taken care of by 
me, I have quartered upon such as have taken new 
leases of me, and added so many advantages dur- 
ing the lives of the persons so quartered, that it 
is the interest of those whom they are joined 
with to cherish and befriend them upon all occa- 
sions. I find a considerable sum of ready money, 
which I am laying out among py dependents at 
the common interest, but with a design to lend 
it according to their merit, rather than according 
to their ability. I shall lajr atax upon such as I 
havG highly obliged, to become security to me 
^rsuch of their own poor youth, whether male 
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or- female as want help towards getting into some 
being in the world. I hope I shall be able to man- 
age my affairs so as to improve my fortune every 
year by doing acts of kindness. I will lend my 
money to the use of none but indigent men, se- 
cured by such as have ceased to be indigent by 
the favour of my family or myself. What makes 
this the more practicable is, that if they will do 
any good with my money, they are welcome to it 
.upon their own secuiity : and I make no excep- 
tions against it, because the persons who enter 
into the obligations do it for their own family* I 
have laid out four thousand pounds this way, and 
it is not to be imagined what a crowd of people 
are obliged by it. In cases where sir Roger has 
recommended, I have lent money to put out chil* 
dren^ with a clause which makes void the obliga- 
tion in case the infant 4ies before he is out of his 
apprenticeship ; by wHich means the kindred and 
masters are extremely careful of breeding him 
to industry, that he may re-pay it himself by his 
labour, in three years' journey-work after his 
time is out, for the use of his . securities. Op- 
portunit^ies of this kind are all that have occurred 
since I came to my estate : but I assure you I 
will preserve a constant disposition to catch at all 
the occasions I can to promote thq good and hap- 
piness of my neighbourhood. 

* But give me leave to lay before you' a little 
establishment which hs^s grown out of my past 
life, that I doubt not will administer great satisfac- 
tion to me in that part of it, whatever that is, 
which is to come. 

* There is a prejudice in favour of the way of 
life to lyhich a man has been educated, which I 
know not whether it would not be faulty to over- 
come. Jtis like a partiality to the kaet^%\,^^\j>R.'^ 
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own country before that of any other natioA. : It 
is fcom an habit of thinking, grown upon me from 
iny youth spent in armS) that I have ever held 
gepdemen, Who have preserved modesty, good- 
nature, justice, and humanity, in a soldier^s life, 
to be the most vakiabie and worthy persons of the 
human race. To pass through eminent dangers, 
suffer painful watchings, fr^htful alarnis, and la- 
borious marches, for the greater part of a man's 
time, and pass the rest in sobriety conformable to 
the rules of the most virtuous civirl life, is a 
merit too great to deserve the treatment it usual- 
ly meets with among the other parts of the world. 
But I .assure you, sir, were there not very many 
who have this worth, life could never have seen 
the glorious events which we have in our days, 
I need not say more to illustrate the character of 
a soldier than to tell you he is the very contrary 
to him you observe loud, saucy, and over-bearing, 
in a red coat about town, but I was going to tell 
you that, in honor of the profession of arms,! 
have set apart a certain sum of m<Miey for a table 
lor such gentlemen as have served their country 
in the army, and will' please from time to time to 
sojourn all or any part of the year, at Coverly. 
Such of them as will do me that honour shall find 
horses, servants, and all things necessary for their 
accommodation and enjoyment of all the conve- 
niences of life in a pleasant various country. If 
colonel Camperfelt* be in town, and his abilities 
are not employed another way in the service, there 
is no man would be more welcome here. That 
gentleman's thorough knowledge 'In his profes- 
sion^ together with the simplicity of his manners 

* Colonel Camperfelt Spect. in folio. A fine eompUment 
to the father of the late w,orUiy admiral Kempenfelt, who wa^ 
drowned in the Royfd George at Sp\t3^<ea<\, Kw^/irf, VT^'Z. 
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and goodness of his hearty would induce others 
like him to honour my abode ; and I should be glad 
my acquaintance wotild takp themselves to he in- 
vited or not, as their chars^ters have an afiinity to 
his. 

^ I would have all my friends know, that they 
need not fear Tthough I am become a country 
gentleman) I will trespass against their tempe- 
rance and sobriety. No, sir, I shall retain sq 
much of the good sentiments for thq conduct of 
life, which we cultivated in each otl^er at our 
club, as to contemn all inordinate pleasures ; but 
particularly i^emember, with our beloved Tully, 
that the delight in food consists in desire, not 
satiety. They who most passionately pursue 
pleasure seldomest arrive at it. Now I am wri- 
ting to a philosopher, I cannot forbear mention- 
ing the satisfaction I took in the palssage'I read 
yesterday in the same Tully. A nobleman of 
Athens made a compliment to Plato the morning 
after he had supped at his house. .<' Your enter- 
tainments do not only please when you give themi 
but also the day after.'* / 

*Iam, ' 

My worthy friend. 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

T. William Sentry.* 



X 
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%Un poHita pacem xtetmam pactosque hymenteog 
jExerpemu s ' . ■ 

ViHO. iEn, iT. M. 

Let 08 In bonds of lasting peace unite, 
Afid celebrate tl^ liymeueal rite. 

I CASKOT bat think the following tetter from the 
emperor of China to the pope of Romet propo* 
singficoaliticmpf theChinese and Roman churches* 
will be acceptable to the curious. I must con-* 
&8S, I myself being of opinion that the emperor 
has as piucb authority to be interpreter to him he 
pretends to expound, as thepope^ has tabe a vi- 
car of the sacred person h® takes upon him to 
represent,. I lyas not a little pleased with their 
treaty of alliance. What progress the negotia- 
tion between his majesty of Rome and his holir 
ness of China, makes (as we daily writers say 
'^pon subjects where we are at a loss), time will 
let us know. In the mean time, since they agree 
in the fundamentals of power and authority, and 
differ only in matters of faith, we may expect the 
matter will ^o on without difficulty. 

Copia di lettera del re della China al Papa, inter- 
pretata dal padre ^egretario deir India della 
compagna di Giesu. 

wf vpi benedetto sofira i benedetti P, P, ed inf 
fieradore grande de fiontifici e fiaatore Xmoy 
dispenaatore del* ogUo de i re d^Murofie^ Cle* 
mente XL 

^ II fayorlio amico di Dio Giotiata 7'> potentis<» 
"Jino sopra, tutti ipotenllssinu dt\UutT^^^vvsk* 
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simo sopra tutti graltissimi sotio il sole t la lana, 
che suda nella sede di smeraldo della China sopra 
cento scalini d'oro, ad Interpi^tare la lingua dt 
]>io a tutd i descendentifedeli d'Abramo, ch^ de 
la vita e la morte a cehto quindici regnt^ ed a 
cento settante isole, scrive con la penna dello 
sti'uiszo tergine) e roanda salute ed acoresimento 
di ve^cbiezza. 

' * Essendo arrivato il tennpo in cut il fiore della 
reale nostro gioventu deve maturare i frutti della 
nostra vectuezza, e confortare con quell' i desi- 
derii de i populi nostr'i divoti, e propagarc il seme 
di quelia pianta che deve proteggerli, habbiamo 
sitabilfito d'accotnpagnarci con una vergine ec<» 
delsa ed amorosa allattata alia mamella della 
leonessa forte e dell' agnella mansueta. Percio 
essendoci stato figurato sempre il vostro populo 
Europdo Ronfianp pef paese di donne invitte, i 
forte, e caste; allongiamo la nostra mano po« 
tente, a 'stringere una di loro, e questa saral una 
Vostra nipote, o nipote di qiialche altrograri sa- 
cerdote Latino, che sia quardata dall% occhio 
dritto di Dio, sara scminata in lei Tautotitt di 
Sarra, la fedelta d'Esther, e la sapienza di Abba; 
la vogliamo con Tocchio che guarda il cielo, e la 
terra, e con la bocca della conchiglia che si pasce 
della ruggiada del matino. La sua eta non passl 
duceiito corsi della luna, la sua statura si alta 
quanto la spicca dritta del grano verde, e la sua 
grossezza quanto Un manipolo di grano secco. 
Noi la tnandaremtno a vestire per li nostri man- 
datici ambasciadori, e chi la conduranno a noi, e 
noi incontraremmo dlla riva del flume grande 
facendola saiire sue nostro cocchio. Ella potra 
adorare appresso di noi il suo Dio, con vcnti 
quatro altre a suo ellezzione e potre cantare con 
loro^ come la tottora alia priuvsw^t^.. 
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< Sodisfando noi padre e amico nostro questai 
nostra brama, sarete caggione di unire in perpe- 
tua amicitia cotesti vostri regni d'Europa al nos« 
tro dominante imperio, e si abbracciranno le vos- 
tri leggi come Pedera abbraccia la pianta ; e nqk 
ihedesemi spargeremo del nostro seine reale ia 
coteste provincei, riscaldando i letti di vostri. 
principi con il fuoco amoroso delle nostre ama- 
zoni, d'alcune delle quali i nostri mandatici am- 
basciadori vi porteranno le somiglianza dipiixte. • 

< Vi confirmiamo di tenere in pace ie due 
buone religiose famiglie delli missionarii gli' 
figlioli d'Ignazio, e li bianchi e neri figlioli di Do- 
minico, il cui consiglio degl' uni e degl' altri ci 
serve di scortanel nostro regimento e di lume ad 
interpretare le divine legge, come appuncto fa, 
lume I'oglio che si getta in mare. 

^ In tanto alzandoci dal nostro trono per ab- 
bracciarvi, vidi cfaiariamo nostro congiunto e con- 
federato, ed ordiniamo che questo foglio sia seg- 
nato col nostro segno imperiale della nostra citta^ 
capo del mondo, il quinto giorno della terza luna- 
tione Tanno quarto del nostro imperio. 

^Sigillo e un sole nelle cui faccia e anche 
quella della luna ed intomo tra i raggi vi sono. 
traposte alcune spada. , 

^ Dicall traduttore che secondo il ceremonial, 
di questo lettere e recedentissimo specialmente; 
fessere scritto con la penna dello struzzo-vergine, 
con la quelle non sogliosi scrivere qu^i re che le 
pregiere a Dio e scrivendo a quolche altro prin- 
cipe del mondo, la maggior finezza che usino, e 
scrivergli con la penna del pavone/ 
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A letter from the emperor of China to the Pope^ 
interpreted by a father Jesuit, secretary of the 
Indies. 

To you blessed above th€ blessed^ great eni/ieror 
oj bishops and futstor of Christians^ dispenser 
of the oil of the kings qf Europe^ Clement XL 

<The favourite friend of God,Gionettathe Vllth, 
the most powerful above thd most powerful of 
the earth, highest above the highest under the sun 
and moon, who sits on a throne of emerald of 
China, above 100 steps of gold, to interpret the 
language of God to the faithful, and who gives 
life and death to ll5 kingdoms, and 170 islands ; 
he writes with the quill of a virgin ostrich, and 
sends health and increase of old age. 

^ Being arrived at the time of our age, in which 
the flower of our royal youth ought to rip<^n into 
f^uit towards old age, to comfort therewith the 
desire of our devoted people, and to propagate 
the seed of that plant which must protect them ; 
we have determined to accompany ourselves with 
an high amorous virgin, suckled at ths breast of 
a wild lioness, and a meek lamb ; and, imagining 
with ourselves that your European Roman people 
i^ the father of unconquerable and chaste ladies^ 
we stretch out our powerful arm to embrace one 
of them, and she shall be one of your nieces, or 
the niece of some other great Latin priest, the 
darling of God's right eye. Let the authority of 
Sarah be sown in her, the ^delity of Esther, and 
the wisdom of Abba. We would have her eye 
like that of a dove; which nM.y look upon Jieaven 
/and earth, with the mouth of a shellfish to feed 
upon the dew of the morning, her age must not 
exceed 200 courses of the mooxv\ \^\.Vi«t ^Na»»» 
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be equal to that of an ear of green corn^ and her 
girth a handful. 

* We will send our mandarines embassadors to 
clothe her; and to conduct her to us, and we will 
meet her on the bank of thq great river, making 
her to leap up into our chariot. She may with us 
worship her own God, together with twenty-four 
virgins of her own choosing ; and she may sing 
with them as the turtle in the ispring. 

' You, O father and friend, complying with this 
our desire, may be an occasion of uniting in per- 
petual friendship our high empire with your Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, and we may embrace your, law^ 
as the ivy embraces the tree; and we ourselves* 
may scatter our royal blood into your provinces^ 
warming the chief of your princes with the amo- 
rous fire of our amazons, the resembling pictures^ 
of some of which our said mandarine^ enibas^a- 
dors shall convey to you. 

< We exhort you to keep in peace two good re- 
ligious families of missionaries, the sons of Igna- 
tius, and the black and white sons of Dominicus ; 
that the counsel, both of the one and the other, 
may serve as a guide to us in our government,^, 
and a light to interpret the divine law, as the oil 
cast into the sea produces light. 

. < To conclude, we rising up in our throne to 
embrace you, we declare you our ally and confe- 
derate ; and have ordered this leaf to be sealed 
with our imperial signet, in our royal/ city the 
head of the world,^ the eighth day of the third lu-- 
nation, and the fourth year of our reign.' 



Letters from Rome say, the whole conversation 

both among gentlemen and ladies has turned 

upon the subject of tills epistle^ ever since it ar- 
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rived. The Jesuit who translated it says, it loses 
much of the majesty of the original in the Italian. 
It seems there was an oifer of the same nature 
made by the predecessor of the present emperor 
to Lewis XIII. of France ; but no lady of that 
court would take the voyage, that sex not being 
at that time so much used in public negotiations. 
The manner of treating the pope is, according to 
the Chinese ceremonial, very respectful ; for the 
^emperor writes to him with the quill of a virgin 
ostrich, which was Tiever used before but in wri- 
ting prayers. Instructions are preparing for the 
iady who shall have somucli zeal as to undei*take 
this pilgrimage, and be an empress for the sake 
of her religion. The principal of the Indian 
missionaries has|^ven in a list of the reigning 
sins in China, in order to prepare indulgencies 
necessary to this lady and her retinue, in ad-' 
vancing the interests of the Roman-catholic re- 
ii^ion in those kingdoms. 

* Te THE SMCTATOR GENERAL. 

^ May it please your Honour, 

' I HAVE of late seen French hats of a 
prodigious magnitude pass by my observatory. 
T- John Sly.* 
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Omnia patefacienda, ut nit quid omnino quod veneHtor nSrif, 
emptoirignoret. 

Every thing should be fairljr told, that the huyer^may not be 
ignorant of any thing vhioh the seller knows. 

It gives me very great scandal to observe, whcrc- 
ever I go, how much skill, in biyiiig all manner of 
goods, there is necessary to defend yourself from 
being cheated in wb«cever you see exposed to 
sale. My reading makes such a strong impres-* 
sion upon me, diat I should think myself a cheat 
in my way, if I should translate any thing from 
another tongue, and not acknowledge it to my rea- 
ders. I understood from common report, that 
Mr. Gibber was introducing a French play upon 
our stage, and thought myself concerned to let 
the town know what was his, and what was for- 
eign.* When I came to the rehearsal, I found 
the house so partial to one^of their own fraternity, 
that they gave everything which was said, such 
grace, emphasis', and force in their action, that it 
was no easy matter to make any judgment of the 
performance. Mrs. Oldlield, who it seems, is the 
heroic daughter, had so just a conception of her 
part, that her action made what she spoke appear 
decent, just, and noble. The passions of terror 
ai>d compassion they made me believe were very 
artfully raised, and the whole conduct of the play 
artful and surprising. We authors do not much 
relish the endeavpurs of players in this kind, but 

* Ximena^ or the Heroic Daughter ; a tragedy taken from 
^ ^^ CfdafJBgcxDe, b/ C, Cibbev, V 
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iiave the same disdain as physicians and lawyers 
iiave when attorneys and apothecaries give advice. 
Cibber himself took the liberty to tell me, that he 
e^piected I would do him justice, and allow the 
play well prepared for his spectators, whatever it 
-was for his readers. He added very many parti- 
culars notuncurious concerning the manner of ta% 
king an audience, ahd laying wait not only for 
their superficial applause, but also for insinuating 
into their affeclions and passions, by the artful 
management of the look, voice, and gesture of the 
speaker. I could not but consent that The Hero* 
ic Daughter appeared in the rehearsal a moving 
entertainment wrought out of a great and exem- 
plary virtue* • 

The advantages of action, show, and dress, on 
these occasions, are allowable, because the merit 
consists in ^)eing capable of imposing upon us to 
our advantage and entertainment* All that I was 
going to say about the honesty of an author in the 
sale of his ware was, that he ought to own all that 
he had borrowed from others, and lay in a clear 
light all that he gives his spectators for their mo- 
tley,! with an account of the, first manufacturers. 
But I intended to give the lecture of this day upon 
the common arid prostituted behaviour of traders 
in ordinary commerce. The philosopher made it 
Si rule of trade, that your profit ought to be the 
bommon profit; and it is unjust to make any step 
towards gain, wherein the gain of even those to 
Whom you sell is not also consulted. A man may 
deceive himself if he thinks fit, but he is no better 
than a cheat who sells any thing without telling 
the exceptions against it, as well as what is to be 
said to its advantage. The scandalous abuse of 
language and hardening of conscvcwce^^NVaO^^sa:^ 
be observed every day iu ^oVu^ixoxft. oYk&''^J^^^'^^ 

o2 
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another, is what makes a whole city to an unpre- 
judiced eye a den of thieves. It was no small 
pleasure to me for this reason to remark^ as I pas- 
' sed by Comhill, that the shop of that worthy, hon- 
est, thoujgh lately unfortunate citizen, Mr. John 
Morton, so well known in the linen ti:;ade, is set- 
^ng up anew. Since a msm has been in a distres- 
sed condition, it ought to be a great satisfaction 
to have passed through it in such a manner as not 
to have lost the friendship of those who suffered 
with him, but to receive an honourable acknow- 
ledgement of his honesty from those very persons 
to whom the law had consigned his estate. 

The misfortune of this citizen is like to prove 
of a very general advantage to those who shall 
deal with him hereafter ; ^ for the stock with which 
he now sets up being the loan of his friends, he 
cannot expose that to the hazard of giving credit, 
but enters into a ready-money trade,, by which 
means he will both btiy and sell the best and 
cheapest. He imposes upon himself U rule of af- 
fixing th^ value of each piece he sejls^^to the 
piece itself; so that the most ignorant servant #r 
child will be as good a buyer at his shop as the 
most skilful in the trade. For all which, y^ou have 
all his ho^s and fortune for your security. To 
encourage dealing after this way, there is not on- 
ly the avoiding the most infamous guilt in ordina- 
ry bartering; but this observation, that he who 
buys with ready money saves as much^o his fam- 
ily, as the state exacts out of his land for the secu- 
rity and service of his country; that is to say, in 
plain English, sixteen will do as much as twenty 
shillings. 

* ;tfH. SPECTATOR, 

^ My heart is so sweWcd Villiv j5;c^\.t^o\ %«tv* 
timents on account of somefevoMT^'^^»s:^\'^^'«^ 
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lately received, that I must beg leave to give them 
utterance amongst the crowd of other anonymous 
correspondents ; and writing,., I hope, will be as 
great a relief to my forced silence, as it is to your 
natural taciturnity. My generous benefactor will 
not suffer me to speak to him in any terms of ac- 
knowledgement, but ever treats me as if he hMk 
the greatest obligations, and uses me with a diW 
tinction that is not to be expected from one so 
much my superior in fortune, years, and under- 
standing. He insinuates, as if I had a certain 
right to his favours from some merit, T^rhich his 
particular indulgence to me has discovered ; but 
that is only a beautiful artifice to lessen the ^ain 
an honest mind feels in receiving obligations 
when there is no probability of returning them. 

^ A gift is doubled when accompanied with such 
a delicacy of address : but what to me gives it an 
inexpressible value^ is its coming from the man I 
most esteem in the world. It pleases me indeed, 
as it is an advantage and addition to my fortune ; 
but when I consider it as an instance of that good 
inan's friendship) it overjoys, it transports me : I 
look on it with a lover's eye, and no longer regard 
the gift, but the hand that gave it. For my 
friendship is so entirely void of any gainful views, 
that it often gives me pain to think it should have 
been chargeable to him; and I cannot at some 
melancholy hours help doing his generosity the 
injury of fearing it should cool on this account, 
and that the last favour might be a sort of legacy 
of a departing friendship. 

^ I confess these fears seem very groundless 
and unjust, but you must forgive them to the, ap- 
prehension of one possessed of a great treasure, 
who ifi frighted at the most distant shadow ot 
iJangen ' . 



> 
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.. < Since I have thus far opened my heart to jrou^ 
I will not conceal the secret satisfaction I feel 
there, of knowing the goodness of my friend will 
fiot be unrewarded. I am pleased with thinking 
tlie providence of the Almighty hath sufiicient 
blessings in store for him, and will certainly dia- 

jAarge^the debt, though I am not made the hs^py 

instrument of doing it. 

< However, nothing in my power shall be wan- 
ting to show my gratitude ; I will make it the bu- 
siness of my hfe to thank him ; and ihall esteem 
(next to him) those my best friends, who give me 
the greatest assistance in this good work. Prin* 
ting this letter would be some little instance of my 
gratitude ; and your favour iierein will very much 
oblige 

* Your most humble servant, fee. 

Not. 24. W. CJ 

T. 
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Si vulnut tibi, morutratd ratUce vel herbdy 
^onfieret levitts, fugerea ratUce vel herbd 
JPrqfidente nihil curarier. 

HoR.S.Ep.U. ti9. 

Suppose you bad a -wound, aad one that sfaoVd 
An herb, which you apply'd, but found no ^paod; 
Would you be fond of this, iucreaaeyour pam. 
And use the fruitiess remedy again I 

CREBca. 

It is very difficult to praise a man without putting 
him out of countenance. My following corres- 
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pondent has found out this uncommon art, and, 
together with his friends, has celebrated some of 
my speculations after such a concealed but diver- 
ting manner, that if any of my readers think I am 
to blame in publishing my own commendations, 
they wHl allow I should have deserved their cen^ 
sure as much, had I suppressed the humour in 
which they are conveyed to me. , W 

^ SIR, 

* I AM often in a private assembly of wits 
of both sexes, where we jgenerally descant upon 
your speculations, or upon the subjects on vrhich 
you have treated. We were last Tuesday talking 
of those two volumes which you have lately pub- 
lished. Some were commending one of your pa- 
pers, and some another ; and there was scarce a 
single person in the company that had not a fa- 
vourite speculation. Upon this a man of wit and 
learning told us, he thought it would not be amiss 
if we paid the Spectator the same compliment that 
is often made in our public prints to Sir William 
Read, Dr. Grant, Mr. Moor the apothecary, and 
other eminent physicians, where it is usual for the 
' patients to publish the cures which have been 
made upon them, and the several distempers un- 
d^r which they laboured. The proposal took ; 
and the lady where we visited having the two last 
volumes in large paper interleaved for her own 
private use, ordered them to be brought down, 
and laid in the window, whither every one in the 
company retired, and writ down a particular ad- 
vertisement in the style and phrase of the like in- 
genious conipositions which we frequently meet 
with at the end of our newspapers. Whe» we had 
finished our work^^we read them with a gteat deal 
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of mirth at tlie fire-side, and ag^ed nemine ctm^ 
tradicentey to get them transcribed, andse^t to the 
Spectator. The gendeman Who madfe the propo* 
sal entered the following advertisement before 
the title page, after which the rest succeeded in 
order. 

4^ ^emedium effieax <et universum ; ov, an efiPec- 
al remedy adapted to all capacities, showing 
how any person may cure himself of ill-nature, 
pride, party-spleen, or any other distemper in- 
cident to the human system, with an easy way to 
kno,w when the infection is upon him. The pa- 
nacea is as innocent as bread, agreeable to the 
taste, and requires no confinement. It has not 
its equal in the universe, as abundance of the no- 
bility and gentry throughoutj the kingdom have 
experienced. 

< N. B. No family ought to be without it.' 

Over the two Sfiectators on jealousy ^ being the two 
- fir%t in the third -volume* No. 170, 171. 

< I William Crazy, aged threescore s^nd seven, 
having been for several years afflicted with uneasy 
doubts, fears, and vapours, occasioned by the youth 
and beauty of Mary my wife, aged twenty-five, do 
hereby, for the benefit (^ the public, give noticet 
that I have found great relief from the two fol- 
lowing doses, having taken them two mornings 
together with a dish of chocolate. Witness m]^ 
liand, &c. 

For the Benefit of the Poor. 

< In charity to such as are troubled with the dis- 
ease of le^ee-hunUng, and are forced to seek their 
bread every mornii^ at the chamber-doors of 

^reat men, J, J. B. do testify, that for many years 
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past I laboured under this fashionable distemper, 
but was cured of it by a reniedy which I bought 
of Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a half sliect of pa- 
per, marked No. 193, where any one may be pro- 
vided with the same remedy at the price of a sin- 
gle penny.' 

* An infallible cure for hypochondriac melan*- 
eholy, Nos. 173, 184, 191, 203, 209, 221, 333, 235, 
239, 245, 247, 25 !• 

Probatum eat, Charles JEasy.' 

* I Christopher Query, having been troubled 
with a certain distemper in my tongue, which 
showed itself in impertinent and superfluous inter- 
rogatories, have not asked one unnecessary ques- 
tion since my perusal of the prescription marked 
No. 228.' 

* The Britannic Bcautifier,* being an essay on 
modesty, No. 231, which gives such a delightful 
blushing colour to the cheeks of those that are 
white or pale, that it is not to be distinguished 
irom a natural fine complexion, nor perceived to 
be artificial by the nearest friend, is nothing of 
paint, or in the least hurtful. It renders the face 
delightfully handsome ; is not subject to be rubbed 
©ff, and cannot be ps^ralleled by either wash, pow- 
der, cosmetic, £cc. It is certainly the best bcau- 
tifier in the world. 

Martha Gloworm.* 

< I Samuel Self, of the parish of St. James, hav- 
ing a constitution which naturally aboui^s with 

• Translated from tlie advertisement o£ tke Re'ili^J^^scaw 
laquor. Spec, iu foUo^ No. 5^5, 
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acids, made use of a paper of directions marked 
No. 177, recommending a healthful exercise called 
good-nature, and have found it vl most excellent 
sweetener of the Wood.' 

^ Whereas I, Elizabeth- Rainbow, was troubled 
with that distemper in my head, which about a year 
ago was pretty epidemical among the ladies, and 
discovered itself in the colour of their hoods i 
having made use of the doctor^s cephalic tinc- 
ture, which he exhibited to the public in one 
of his last year's papers, I recovered in a very 
few days.* . " 

< I George Gloom, having for a long time been 
troubled with the spleen, and being advised by 
my friends to put myself into a course of Steele, 
did for that end make use of remedies conveyed 
to me several mcJrnings, in short letters, from the 
hands of the invisible doctor. They were mark- 
ed at the bottom Nathaniel Henroost, Alice 
Threadneedle, Rebecca Nettletoy, Tom Loveless, 
Mary Meanwell, Thomas Smoaky, Anthony Free- 
man, Tom Meggot, Rustick Sprightly, &c. which 
have had so good an effect upon me, that I now 
find myself cheerful, lightsome, and easy ; and 
therefore do recommend them to all such as labour 
under the same distemper.* 

, Not having room to insert all ^he advertise- 
ments which were sent me, I have only picked 
out some few from the third volume, reserving 
thcNfourth for another opportunity. 

d. 
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M . fitUi nemo sine naacitur, optimus iUe 
Qut minUrda ur^tur, 

HoR.l. Sat. ni.68. 

There's none bat has some fault ; and lie's the best> 
Most virittous be, that's spotted with the least. 

Creech. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Nov. 27, 1712. 

* I HAVE read this day's paper with a great 
deal of pleasure, and could send you an account of 
several elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, 
-which your correspondents have not taken notice 
of in their advertisements ; aad at the same time 
must bwn to you, that I have seldom seen a shop 
furnished with such a variety of medicaments, and 
in which there .are fewer soporifics. The several 
vehicles you have invented for convcyiiig your 
'unacceptable truths to us, are what I most parti- 
(;ularly admire, as I am afraid they are secrets 
-whigh will die with you. I do not End that any of 
your critical essays are taken notice of in this pa- 
per, notwithstanding I look upon them to be ex- 
cellent cleansers of the brain, and could venture 
to superscribe them with an advertisement which 
1 have lately seen in one of your newspapers^ 
wherein there is an account given of a sovereign 
remedy for restoring the taste to all such persons 
whose palates have been vitiated by distempers, 
unwholesome food, or any the like occasions. But 
to let fall the allusion, notwithstanding your criti- 
cisms, and particularly the candour which you 
have discovered in them, are not the least taking . 
pan of your works, 1 find your opinion conceriviivjj^ 
poetical ji^stice, as it is«xptes&^^m\ia&^^\»x'^ 

VOL, JX, Y 
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of your fortieth Spectator, is controverted by some 
eminent critics ; and as you now seem, to t)ur 
great grief of heart, to be winding up your bot- 
toms, I hoped you would have enlarged a little 
upon that subject. It is indeed but a single pa- 
ragraph in your works, and I believe those. whQ 
have read it with the same attention I have done, 
will think there is nothing to be objected against 
it. I have however drawn up some additional ar- 
guments to strengthen the opinion which you hav^ 
th^re delivered, having endeavoured to go to tlie 
bottom of the matter, which you may either pub- 
lish or suppress as you think fit. 

* Horace in my motto says, that all men are vi- 
cious, and that they differ from one another only 
as they are more or less so. Boileau has given 
the same account of our wisdomj as Horace has 
of our virtue. ^ 

*' Toua les hommet sontfout, et nuUgrS tout Icureaoini, 
JVe different entre eux, que de plus et du moiruJ* 

«< All men," says he, " are fools, and, in spite of 
their endeavours to the contrary, differ from one/ 
another only as they are more or less so." ' • 

* Two or three of the old Greek pOets have 
given the same turn to a sentence which describes 
the happiness of man in this life ; 

That man is most happy who is the least misera- 
ble. It will not perhaps be unentertaining to the 
polite reader to observe how these three beauti- 
ful sentences are formed upon different subje'ctl 
by the sanae way of thinking \ but I shall return 
to the &rsi of them. 
/ Our gtTodness being ot a coti\^w2>.\\\^ ^tA wqI 
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an absolute nature, there is none who in stfictness 
can be called a virtuous man. Every one has in 
bim a natural alloy, though one may be fuller of 
dross than another ; for this reason I cannot think 
it right to introduce a perfect or a faultless maa 
upon the stage : not only because such a charac- 
ter is improper to move compassion, but because 
there is no such thing in nature. This might 
projbably be one reason why the Spectator in one 
of^ his papers took notice of that late invented term 
called poetical justice, and the wrong notions into 
which it has led some tragic writers. The most 
perfect man has vices enough to draw down pun- 
ishments upon his head, and to justify Providence 
in regard to any miseries that may befall him. 
For this reason I cannot think but that the instruc- 
tion and moral are much finer, where a man who 
is virtuous in the main of his character falls into 
distress, and sinks under the blows of fortune at 
the end of a tragedy, than when he is represented 
as happy and triumphant. Such an example cor- 
rects the insolence of human nature, softens the 
mind of the beholder with sentiments of pity and 
compassion, comforts him under his own private 
affliction, and teaches him not to judge of men's 
virtues by their successes. I cannot think of one 
real hero in all antiquity ^so far raised above hu- 
man infirmities, that he might not be very natu- 
rally represented in a tragedy as plunged in mis- 
fortunes and calamities. The poet may still find 
out some prevailing passion or indiscretion in his 
character, and show it in such a manner as will 
sufficiently acquit the gods of any injustice in 
his sufferings. For, as Horace observes in my 
text, the best man is faulty, though not in so 
great a degree as thpse whom we generally c^ 
vicious men. 
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< If siich a strict poetical justice as some §^- 
tlemen insist upon was to be observed in this art« 
there is no manner of reason why it should not 
extend to heroic poetry as well as tragedy. But 
we find it so little observed in Homer, that his 
Achilles is placed in the greatest point of giory 
and success, though his character is morally vi- 
cious, and only poetically good, if I may use the 
phrase of our modem critics. The i&neid is filled 
with innocent, unhappy persons. Nisus and £n<- 
^alus, Lausus and Pallas, come all to unfortunate 
ends. The poet takes notice in particular, that, 
in the sacking of Troy, Ripheus fell, who was the 
most just man among the Trojans. 



<(. 



'Cadit et Ripheui juHUntmu untM, 



Qidfuit in Teticris^ et wrvantmimus 4tqm 
JDUm aUter visum ea t < ■ ■ " 

JEB.ii.4^. 

And that Pantheus could neither be preserved by 
his transcendent piety, nor by the holy fillets of 
Apollo, whose^priest he was. 

** ^ec te tuaplurima, PantheUf 
ZMbentem pietas, nee l^polUmt inftda texit** 

Ibid. T«^. 489. 

I might here mention the practice of ancient tra- 
gic poets, both Greek and Latin : but as this par« 
ticular is touched upon in the paper above men- 
tioned, I shall pass it over in silence. I could 
produce passages out of Aristotle in favour of my 
opinion; and if in. one place he«ays that an ah- 
solutely virtuous man should not be represented 
as unhappy, this does not justify any one who shall 
think fit to bring in an absolutely virtuous man 
vpon the stage. Those who are acquainted with 
that author's way of wvitrngXnow N^r^ vrell tha^ 
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to take the whole extent of his subject into his 
divisions of it, he often makes use of such cases 
as are imaginary, and not reducible to practice. 
He himself declares that such tragedies as ended 
unhappily bore away the prize in theatrical con- 
tentions, from those which ended happily ; and 
for the fortieth speculation, which I am now con- 
sidering, as it has given reasons why these are 
more apt to please an audience, so it only proves 
that these are generally preferable to the other, 
though at the same time it affirms that many ex- 
cellent tragedies have and may be written in both 
kinds. 

^ I shall conclude with observing, that though 
the Spectator above mentioned is so far against 
the rule <^ poetical justice, as to affirm that good 
men may meet with an unhappy catastrophe in 
tragedy, it does not say that ill men may go off 
unpunished. The reason for this distinction is. 
very plain, namely, because the best of men are 
vicious enough to justify Providence for any mis- 
fortunes and afflictions which may befall them, but 
there are many men so criminal that they can have 
no claim^ or pretence to happiness. The best of 
men may deserve punishment, but the worst of 
men cannot deserve happiness. 
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No. 549. SATURDAY, NOV. 29, 1712- 



Q^anrvia tUgreasu veteri* confusu» amid, 
iaudo tamen. 

Juv. 8atUt.1. 

Tho* griev'd at the departure of niy friend. 
Hit porpoie of retiring I eommead. 

I BELIEVE most people begin the world with a rcr 
solution to withdraw from it > into a serious kind df 
solitude or retirement when the^ have made tbem«> 
selves easy in it. Our happiness is, that we find 
out some excuse or other for. deferring such our 
good resolutions until our intended retreat is cut 
off by death, Sut among all kinds of peo^e there 
are none who are so hard to pan with the world 
as those who are grown old in the heaping up of 
riches. Their minds are so warped with their 
constant attention to gain, that it is very difficult 
for them to give their souls another bent, and • 
convert them toirards those objects, which 
though they are pjNoper foreveiy stage of life, are 
60 more e^ecially for the last. Horace describes 
an old usurer as so charmed with the pleasuns 
of a country life, that in order to make a purchase 
he called in all his money; but what was the 
event of it ? Why, in a very few days after he 
put it out again. I am engaged in this series of 
thought by a discourse which I had last week 
with my worthy friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a man 
of so much natural eloquence, good sense, and 
probity of mind, that I always hear him with a 
particular pleasure"". As we were sitting together, 
being the $ole remaining members of our cluby 
Sir Andrew gave me an account of the many bu- 
sy scenes of life in which h^^h^dbt^tveu^^ed, 
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and at the same time reckoned up to me abun* 
daqce of thosp luqky hits, which at another time 
he would have called pieces of g^od fortune ; but 
in the temper of mind he was then^ he termed 
fhem mercies, fairours of Proridence, and bless^ 
ings upon an honest industry. < Now/ says he, 
< you must know^ my good friend, I am so used to 
consider myself as creditor and debtor, that I often 
state my accounts after the same manner with re- 
gard to heaven and my own soul. In this case> 
when I look upon the debtor aide, I find such in^ 
numerable articles, that I want arithmetic to cast 
them up ; but when I look upon the creditor side, 
I find little more thaen blank paper. Now though 
I am very well satisfied that it is not in my power 
to balance accounts with ipy Maker, I am resolv- 
ed however to turn all my future endeavours that 
way. You must not therefore be surprised, my 
friend, if you heaf that I am breaking myself to a 
more thoughtful kind of life, and if I meet you no 
more in this place.' 

I could not but approve so good a resolution, 
fiotwithstaiidii% the loss I sihall suffer by it. Sir 
Andrew has since explai^d himself to me more 
%t large in the following letter, which ia just 
come to my hands. 

< Good MR. SPECTATOR, 

' <'NoTwiTBSTANDiNG my friends at the 
club have always rallied me, when I have tal^d 
«f retiring fb^m business, and repeated to me one 
of my own sayings, that ^^ a merchant has never 
enough until ho has got a little more ;" I can now 
inform you, that there is one in the world who 
thinks he has enough, and is determined to pass 
the remainder of Ms life in the enjoyment of what 
he has. You know me ao weW^ tV»x. \ \3kfcfe^ ^^^. 
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tell you I mean, by the enjoyment of my posses- 
*^ions, the making of them useful to the public. As 
the greatest part of my estate has been hithert« 
of an unsteady and volatile nature, either tost 
upon seas or fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed 
and settled in substantial acres and tenements. £ 
'have removed it from the uncertainty of stocks^ 
winds, and inraves, and disposed of it in a conside- 
rable purchase. This will give me great oppor- 
tunity of being charitable in my way, that is, bk 
setting my poor neighbours to work, and giving 
them a comfortable subsistence odt of their own 
industry. My wardens, my fishponds, my arable 
and pasture grounds, shall be ^ly several hospi^ 
tals,or rather work-houses, in which I propose tik 
maintain a great many indigent persons, who are 
now starving in my neighbourhood, i have g(^ a 
fine spread of improveable lands, and in my own 
thoughts am already plowing up some of them, fen- 
cing others ; planting wioods, and draining marshes. 
In fine, as I have my share in the surface of this 
island, I am resolved to make it as beautiful a 
spot as any in her mtjftsty's dominions ; at least 
there is not an inch o4^ which shall not be culti- 
vated to the best advantage, and do its utmost fdir 
its owner. As in my mercantile employment I so 
disposed of my affairs, ,that, from whatever corner 
of the compass the wind blew, it was bringing 
home one or other of my ships ; I hope as a hus-^ 
bandman to contrive it so, that not a shower of 
rain or a glimpse of sunshine shall fall upon mf 
estate without bettering some part of it) and con* 
tributing to the products of the season. Yoli 
know it has been hitherto my opinion of life9.«that 
it is thrown away when it is not some way useM 
to others. But when I am riding out by myselfi 
Jh the fresh jair on the openVit^xiv iVv^t. lies by my 
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houser I find several other thoughts growing up 
in me. I am now of opinion, that a man of my 
age may find business enough on himself, by set- 
ting his mind in order, preparing it for another 
vrorld, and reconciling it to the thoughts of death. 
I must therefore acquaint you, that besides those 
usual methods of charity, of which I have before 
spoken, I am at this very instant finding out a con- 
venient place where I may build an almshouse, 
vhich I intend to endcrw very handsomely for a 
dozen superannuated husbandmen, k will be a 
great pleasure to me to say my prayers twice a 
day with men of my own years, who all of them, 
as \f ell as myself, may have their tlioughts taken 
up how they shall die, rather than how they sliall 
Uve. I remember an excellent saying that I learn- 
ed at school, Fini9 coronat ofiue. Ydii know best 
whether it be in Virgil or in Hotace, it is my bu- 
siness to apply it. If your a£fairs will permit you to 
take the country air with me apmetimes, you will 
£nd an apartment fitted up for you, and shall be 
every day entertained with beef or mutton of my 
own feeding ; fish out of my own ponds ; and fruit 
out of my own gardens. You shall have free efgress 
isnd regress about my house, without having any 
questions asked you; and, in a word, such an 
hearty welcome as you may expect from 
Your most sincere friend 

and humble servant, 
Andrew Frbb^rt.' 

The club of which I am a member being entire- 
ly dispersed, I shall consult my reader next week 
upon a project relating to the institution of anew 
one. .O. 
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. No. 550. MONDAY, DEC. 1, 1712, 



^idd d^gnum tantoferet Jdc promasor hiatu? 

HoR. Ars. Poet.ver..l3S.« 

In what will all this ostentation end ? 

Roscommon. 

Since the late dissolution of the club, "whereof I^ 
have often declared myself a member, there are 
very many persons nvho by letters, petitions, and 
recommendations, put up for the next election. 
At the same time I must complain, that several 
indirect and underhand practices have been mad& 
use of upon this occasion. A certain country gen- 
tleman began to tap upon the first infornoation lie 
received of sir Roger's death ; vtrhen he sent m& 
up word that, if I vi^ould get him chosen in the 
place of the deceased, he would present me wltl^ 
a barrel of the best October I had ever tasted in 
my life. The ladies are in great pain to know 
whom I intend to elect in the room of WiU Ho- 
neycomb. Some of them indeed are of opinion, 
that Mr. Honeycomb did not take sufficient care 
of their interest in the club, and are therefore de- 
sirous of having in it hereafter a representative of 
their own sex. A citizen who subscribes- himself 
Y. Z. tells me that he has one-and-twenty shares in 
the African company, and offers to bribe me with 
the odd one in case he piay succeed Sir Andrew 
Frecport, which he thinks would raise the credit 
of that fund. I have several letters, dated from 
Jenny Man's, by gentlemen who are candidates, 
for. captain Sentry's place: and as many from a 
coffee-house in Paql's churchyard of such who 
would SU up the vacancy occaavotved b^ the deatii 
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ef my -worthy Triend the clergyman, whom I <ian 
never mention but with a particular respect 

Having maturely weighed these several parti- 
culars, with the many remonstrances that have 
been made to me on this subject, and considering 
iipw invidious an office! shall take upon me if I 
make the whole election depend upon my single 
voice, and being unwilling to expose myself to 
those clamours, which on si^ch an occasion will 
not fail to be raised against me for partiality, injusn 
tice> corruption, and other qualities, wUich my 
jiature abhors, I have formed to myself the pro- 
ject of a club as follows. 

I have thoughts of issuing out writs to all and 
every of the clubs that are established in the cities 
of London and Westminster," requiring them to 
choose out of their respective bodies a person of 
the greatest merit^ and to return his name to me 
before Lady-day, at which time I intend* to sit 
upon business. . 

By this means^ I may have reason to hope, that 
the club over which I shall preside will be the 
very Hower and quintessence of all other clubs. I 
have communicated this my project to none but a 
particular friend of mine, whom I have celebrated 
twice or thrice for his happiness in that kind of wit 
which is commonly known by the name of a pun. 
The only objection he makes to it is, that I shall 
raise up enemies to myself if I act with so regal 
an air, and that my detractors, instead of giving 
me the usual title of Spectator, will be apt to caU 
me the King of Club^. 

But to proceed pn my intended project ; it is 

very well kliown that I at first set forth in this 

work with the character of a silent map; and I 

think I have so well preserved my tacitumitY> 

•that I do npt remember lo Vvw^ \vc^ax^^*^^^2s^ 
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three sentences in the space of almost two years* 
As a monosyllable is ray delighti I have made ve- 
ry few excursions, in the conversations which I 
have related) beyond a Yes or a No. By this 
means my readers have lost many good things 
which I have had in my heart, though I did not 
care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diversify my character, and to 
show the world how well I can talk if I have a 
mind, I have thoughts of being very loauacious 
in the olub which I have now under consiaeration. 
But that I niay proceed the more regularly in this 
affair, I design upon the first meeting of the said 
club, to have my mouth opened in form ; intend- 
ing to regulate myself in this particular by a cer- 
tain Titual which I have by me, that contains all 
the ceremonies which are practised at the open- 
ing of the mouth of a cardinal. I have likewise 
examined the forms which were used of old by- 
Pythagoras, when any of his scholars, after an 
apprenticeship of silence, was made free of his 
speech. In the mean time, as I have of late 
found my name in foreign gazettes upon less oc- 
casions, I question not but in their next articles 
from Great Britain they will inform the world, 
that ^ the Spectator^s mouth is to be opened on 
the twenty-fifth of March next/ I may per- 
haps publish a very useful paper at that time of 
the proceeding^ in that solemnity, and of the per- 
sons who shidl assist at it. But of this more here- 
after. O. 
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Sic honor et notnen divima vatilnis atque 
Carminibus venit. 

HoR. Ars Poet yer. 400 

So ancient is the pedigree of verse. 
And so divine a poet's function. 

Roscommon. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* When men of worthy and excelling 
geniuses have obliged the world with beautiful 
and instructive writings, it is in the nature of 
gratitude that praise should be returned them, as 
one proper consequent reward of their perform- 
ances. Nor has mankind ever been so degene- 
rately sunk but they have made this return, and 
even when they have not been wrought up by the 
generous endeavour so as to receive the advan- 
tages designed by it. This praise, which arises 
fii'St in the mouth of particular persons, spreads 
and lasts according to the merit of authors ; and 
when it thus meets with a full success changed its 
denomination, and is called fame. They, who 
have happily arrived at this, are, even while they 
live, inflamed by the acknowledgments of others, 
and spurred on to ney^ undertakings for the be- 
nefit of mankind, notwithstanding the detraction 
which some abject tempers would cast upon them : 
but when they -^decease, their characters being 
free from the shadow which envy laid them un- 
der, begin to shine with the greater splendour; 
their spirits survive in their works ; they are ad- 
mitted into the highest companies, and they con- 
Unue pleasing and instructing posterity from a^e 
to age. Some of the best, %?citi ^ OkkcviV^^i ^sV 

VOL, IX, Q 
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being able to show that they are no strangers to 
them ; and others obtain a new warmth to labour 
for the happiness and ea^e of mankind, from a re- 
flexion upon those honours which are paid to their 
memories. 

< The thought of this took me up as I turned 
over those epigrams whiqh are the remains of se- 
veral of the wits of Greece, and perceived many 
dedicated to the fame of those who had excelled 
in beautiful poetic performances. Wherefore, 
in pursuance to my thought, I concluded to do 
something along with them to bring their pi*aises 
into anew light and language, for die eneourage- 
ment of those whose modest tempers may be de- 
terred by the fear of envy or detraction from fair 
attempts, to which their parts might render them 
equal. You wiil perceive them as they follow to 
be conceived in the form of epitaphs, a sort of 
writing which is whoUy set a apart for a short- 
pointed method of praise. 

ON aRPHEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTIPATER. 

'< No longer, Orpheus, shall thy saered strains- 
Lead stonesj and trees, and beasts along the plamsi 
No longer sooth the boisterous winds to sleep. 
Or still the billows of the raging deep. 
For thou art gone. . The muse» mourn thy fall 
In solemn strains, thy mother most of all. 
Ye mortals, idly for your sons ye moan^ 
If thus a goddess couW not save her own." 

* Observe here, that if we take the fable for 
granted, as it was believed to be in that age whei^ 
the epigram was written^ the turn appears to have 
piety to the gods, and a resigning spirit in its ap- 
plication. But if we consider the point with re- 
spect to our present knowledge, it will be l^ss 
esteemed; though the author himself, because 
Jre believed it, may sUU \)e mot^ s^u^d than any 
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one who should now write with a point of the 
same nature. 

ON HOMER, BT ALPHEUS OF MTTILEKE. 

*" Still in our «ar8 Andromaclie complains, 
And still in sight the fate of Troy remains ; 
"Still Ajax fights, still Hector's dragg'd along ; . 
Such strange enchantment dwells in Homer's song ; 
Whose birUi could more than one\poor realm adorn. 
For all the world is proud that he was born." 

* The ^thojaght in Jtbe £rst part of this is natu- 
ral, and depending upon U>e for.ce qf poiesy ; in 
the latter part it looks as if it would aim at the 
history qf seven towns contending for the honour 
of Homer's birth-place ; but when you expect to 
pieet \yith that common s^pry, the poet slides by, 
and raises the whole world for a kind of arbiter, 
which is to end the contention amongst its seve- 
ral parts. 

Dn anacreon, by antipater. 

'< This tomb be thine, Anacreon ! All around 
Let ivj wreathe, let fiow'rets deck the ground ; 
And from its earth, enrich'd with such a prize, 
ILiet wells of milk and streams of wine arise : 
So will thine ashes yet a pleasure know. 
If anf pleasure reach the shades below/' 

* The poet here written upon is an easy gay 
'author, and he who writes upon him has filled 
his own head with the character of his subject. 
He seems to love his theme so much, that he 
thinks of nothing but pleasing him as if he were 
still alive, by entering into his libertine spirit ; so 
that the humour is easy and gay, resembling Ana- 
creon in its air, raised by such images, and painted 
with such a turn as he might have used. I give 
it a place here, because the author may have de- 
signed it for his honour; and 1 take an opportu- 
pity from i^ to advise others^ thai \i\s&> <s^^«^ 
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would puaise they cautiously avoid every lower 
qualification, and fix only where there is a real 
foundation in merit. 

ON ^URIPIDES, BY ION. , 

^'< Divine Eciripide«, this tomb we see 

So fair is not a monument for thee. 

So much as thou for it, since all will own 

Thy name and lasting praiise adorn the stone." < 

< The. thought here is fine, but its fault is, that 
it is general, that it may belong to any great man, 
because it points out no particular character. It 
would be better if, when we light upon such a 
turn,, we join it with something thatcircuhiscribes 
and bounds it to the qualities of our subject. He 
who gives his praise in gross, will often appear 
either to have been a stranger to those he writes 
upon, or not to have found any thing in them ^ 
which is praise-worthy. 

ON SOPHOCLES, BT SIMONIDE^S. 

<* Winde, gentle ever.green, to form a shade ' 
Around liie tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, winde thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clust'ripg vine : 
Thus will Ui^Masting leaves, with beauties hung^ 
Prove gratefal emblems of the lav he sung. 
Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit. 
Among the Muses and the Graces writ." 

^ This epigram I have opened more than any 
of the former: the thought towards the latter end 
seemed closer couched, so as to require an 
explanation. I fancied the poet aimed at th& 
picture which is generally made of Apollo and 
the Muses, he sitting with his harp in the mid" 
die, and they around him. This looked beautiful 
to my thought ; and because the image arose be« 
fore me out of the words of the original as I was 
reading it, I ventured to explain them so. 
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ON MENANDER, THE AUTHOR VSVAM^D. 

** The very bees, O sweet Menander, hung 
To taste the Muses' spring upon thy tongue ; 
The very Graces made the scenes you writ 
Their happy ^oint of fine expression hit. 
Thus still you live, you make your Athens shinfe. 
And raise its glory to the skies in thine." 

< The epigram has a respect to the character of 
its subject; for Menander writ remarkably with a 
justness and purity of language. Jt has also told 
the country he was born in, without either a set 
or a hidden manner, while it twists together the 
glory of the poet and iiis nation, so as to make 
the nation depend upon his for an increase of its 
own. 

* I will offer no more instances at present to 
show that they who deserve praise have it return^- 
ed them from different ages: let these which 
have been laid down show men that envy will not 
always prevail. And to the end that writers may 
more successfully enliven the endeavours of one 
another, let them consider, in some such manner 
as I have attempted, what may be the justest spirit 
and art of praise. It is indeed very hard to come 
up to it. Our praise is trifling when it depends 
upon fab^; it is false when it depends upon 
wrong qualifications; it means nothing when it is 
general : it is extremely difficult to hit when we 
propose to raise characters high, while we keep 
to them justly. I shall end this with trans- 
cribing that excellent epitaph of Mr. Cowley, 
wherein, with a kind of grave and philosophic 
humour, he very beautifully speaks of himself 
(withdrawn from the world, and dead to all tlie 
interests pf it) as of a man really deceased. At the 
same time it is an instructipa how to leave the 
public with a good grace. 

a2 
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EPITAPHl'UM VIVI AUTH0RI8. 

** HiCf O viatoTf sub larepdrvulo 
Couleius hie cat aoruUtuSf hicjucet * 

Defunctus humani laboris 

Sorte, supervacuague vita ; » 
J^on indecora pauperie nitens, 
JEt non inerti nobilis otio, 

Vanoque dilecHs popeUo 

Divitiia animoaua hoatie. 
Poasis ut ilium eUcere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quaTUulaaujficit! 

JExempta ait curia, viator. 

Terra ait ilia levia, precare, 
Bic sparge Jlorea, aparge brevea roaas^ 
JVam vita gaudet mortua floribua, 

Herbiaque odoratia corona 

Vatia adhuc cinerem cd^item.^* 

THE LIVING author's EPITAPH. 

«« From life's superfluous cares enlarg'd. 
His debt of human toil discharged. 
Here Cowley lies, beueath t^is shed^ 
To ev'ry worldly interest dend : 
With decent poverty content ; 
His hours of ease not idly spent ; 
To fortune's goods a foe profess'd. 
And hating wealth, by all caress'd. 
, 'Tis sure, he's dead ; for lo ! how small 
A spot of earth is now his all ! 
• O ! wish that earth may lightly lay. 
And ev'ry care be far away ! 
Bring flow'rs, the short-lird roses bring. 
To life deceas'd fit offering ! 
And sweets around the poet strow. 
Whilst yet with life his ashes glow.'* 

The publication of these cridcisms having pro- 
cured me the following letter from a very inge- 
nious gentleman, I cannot forbear inserting it ia 
the volume,* though it did not come soon enough 
^ to have a place in any of my single papers. 

* The translation of Cowley's epitaph, and all that follows, 
except the concludihp; letter signed Pnilonicus, wa^ not print- 
edmthe Spect. in fohO| but added ia the 8to. edition of 1712. 
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<MR. SPECTATOB, 

< Having read over in your paper, No. 
551, some of the epigrams made by the Grecian 
¥^its, in commendation of their celebrated poets, 
I could not forbear sending you another, out of 
the same collection : which I take to be as great 
a compliment to Homer as any that has yet been 
paid him. 

Tfe ?rofi' T»iv Tpolnj ToXtfjLov, &c. 

" Who first transcrib'd the famous Trojan war. 
And wise Ulysses' aets^ O Joye mf(ke known : 

For since 'tis certain thine these poems are. 
No more let H(paer boast they are his own." 

^If you think it worthy of a place in your specu^ 
laUons, for aught I know (by that means) it may 
in time be printed as often in English as it has 
already been in G reek. I am (like the rest of the 
world) * 

Sir, 
' Your great admirer, 
4th Dec. G. R.' 

The l-eader may observe that the beauty of this 
epigram is different from tliat of the foregoing. 
An irony is looked upon as the finest palliative of 
praise : and very often conveys the noblest pa- 
negyric under the appearance of satire. Homer is 
here seemingly accused and treated as a plagiary ; 
but what is drawn up in the form of an accusa- 
tion is certainly, as my correspondent observes, 
the greatest compliment that could have been paid^ 
to that dinne poet. 

' Dear mr. spectator, 

* I AM a gentleman of a pretty good for- 
tune, and of a temper in\\ja\\etiX \a •?i.^'i \iwNs\^ 
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which I think an injury. However, I always 
qihirrelled according to law, and instead of at- 
tacking niy adversary by the dangerous method of 
sword and pistol, I made my assaults by that more 
secure one of writ or warrant. I cannot help tel- 
lu)g yon, that either by the justice of my causes or 
the superiority of my counsel, I have been gene- 
rally successful : and to my great satisfaction I 
can say it, that by three actions of slander, and 
half a dozen trespasses, I have for several years 
enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in my reputation 
and estate : by these means also I have been made 
known to the judges ; the sergeants of our cir- 
cuit are my intimate friends ; s^d the ornamental 
counsel pay a very profound respect to one who 
has made so great a figure in the law. Affairs of 
consequence having brought me to town, I had 
the curiosity -the other day to visit Westminster- 
hall ; and having placed myself in one of the 
courts, expected tobetnost agreeably entertained. 
After tlie court and counsel were with due cere- 
mony seated, up stands a learned gentleman^ and 
began. When this matter was last " stirred" be- 
fore your lordships ; the next humbly moved tu 
" quash" an indictment; another complained that 
his adversary had " snapped" a judgment ; the 
next informed the court that his client was 
^* stripped" of his possessions ; another begged 
leave to acquaint his lordship that he had been 
** saddled" with costs. At last up got a grave 
sergeant, and told us his client had been *^ hung , 
up"" a whole term by a writ of error. At this I 
could bear it no longer, but came hither, and re- 
solved to apply myself to your honour to inter- 
pose with these gentlemen, that they would leave 
oiF such k)w suid unnatural expressions: for 
surely though the lawyers subscribe to hideous 
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French and false Latin, yet, they should let their 
clients have a little decent and proper English for 
their money. What man that has a value for a 
good name would like to have it said^ in a public 
court, that Mr. Such-a-one was stripped, saddled, 
or hung up? This being what has escaped your 
^pectatorial observation, be pleased to correct 
such an illiberal cant among professed speakers, 
and you will infinitely oblige 

Your humble servant, 

Joe's Coffee-hoiue^ 'PHILONICUS/* 

, Nov. 28. 
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■ Qui pragravat ariea 



Infra ae positas, extinctus amaMtur idem, 

HoR. 3. Ep. i. 13. 

For those are hated that excel the rest, 
Although^ when dead^ they are belov'd and blest. 

Creech. 

As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
in a hackney-coach, and delighting myself with 
busy scenes in the shops of each side of me, it 
came into my head, with no small remorse, that I 
had not been frequent enough in the mention 
and recommendation of the industrious part of 
mankind. It very naturally upon this occasion 
touched my conscience in particular that I had 
not acquitted myself to my friend Mr. Peter 
Motteux. That industrious man of trade, and 

* No. 551 is not lettered in the Spect. in folio, nor has it 
any signature in the Sro. or 12nio. eaitiOBA o€ VIVL^ 
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formerly brother of the quill, has dedicated to 
me a poem upon tea. It would injure him, as a 
man of business, if I did not let the world know 
that the author of so good verses writ them be- 
fore he was concerned in traffiic. In order to ex- 
piate my negligence towards him I immediately 
resolved to make him a visit. I found his spa- 
cious warehouses filled and adorned with tea, 
China and India-ware. I could observe a beau- 
tiful ordonnance of the whole; and such dif- 
ferent and considerable branches of trade car- 
ried on in the same house, I exulted in seeing dis- 
posed hy a poetical head. In one place were ex-^^ 
posed to view silks of various-^ades and colours, 
rich brocades, and the wealthiest product of fo- 
reign looms. Here you might see the fin/est 
laces held up by the fairest hands ; and there, ex- 
amined by the beauteous eyes of the buyers, the 
most delicate cambrics, muslinsi, and linens. I 
could not but congratu^te my friend on the hum- 
ble, but I hope beneficial, use he had made of his 
talents, and wished I could be a patron to his 
trade, as he had been pleased to make me of his 
poetry^ The honest man has I know the modest 
desire of gain which is peculiar to those who un- 
derstand better things than riches-; and I dare 
say he would be contented with much less than 
what is called wealth at that quarter of the town 
which he inhabits, and will oblige all his cus- 
tomers with demands agreeable to the modera- 
tion of his desires. 

•Among other omissions of which I have been 
also guilty, with relation to men of industry of a 
superior order, I must acknowledge my silence 
towards a proposal frequently inclosed to me by 
Mr. Renatus Harris, organ-builder. The ambi- 
tion of this artificer is to erect an jDrgan jin Sti^ 
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Paul's cathedral, over the west door, at the en- 
trance into the body of the church, which in art 
and niaghificence shall transcend any works of 
that kind ever before invented. The proposal in 
perspicuous language sets forth the honour and 
advantage such a performance "would be to the 
British name, as well as that it would apply the 
power of sounds in a manner more amazingly 
forcible than perhaps has yet been known, and I 
axn sure to an end much more worthy. Had the 
vast sums which have been laid out upon operas 
"v^ithiMit skill or conduct, and to no othcir purpose 
but to suspend or vitiate our understandings, 
been disposed this way, we should now perhaps 
have an engine so formed as ta strike the minds 
of half a people at once in a place of worship, 
with a forgetfulness of present care and calamity, 
and a hope of endless rapture and joy and halle- 
lujah hereafter. 

When I am doing this justice, I am not to for- 
get the best mechanic of my acquaintance, that 
useful servant to sciences and knowledge, Mr. 
John Rowley ; but I think I lay a great obligation 
on the public, by acquainting tbem with his pro- 
posals for a pair of new globes. After this pre- 
amble, he promises in the said proposals that,. 

IN THE CELESTIAX. GLOBE, 

* Care shall be taken that the fixed stars be 
jilaced according to their true longitude and lati- 
tude^ from the many and correct observations of 
Hevelius, Cassini, Mr. Flamstead', reg. astrono- 
mer ; Dr. Halley, Savilian professor in geonietry 
in Oxon ; and from whatever else ean be pro- 
cured to render the globe, more exact, instruc- 
tive, and useful. 

* That all the conste\\a.\i«a&\iti ^tv«\w\rwsk.^^- 
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rious, newj and particular manner ; each star in 
so just, distinct, and conspicuous a proportion, 
that its magnitude may be readily known by bare 
inspection, according to the different light and 
sizes of the stars. That the track or way of 
such comets as have been well observed. But not 
hitherto expressed in a globe, be carefully de- 
lineated in this.' 

IN THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

* That by reason the descriptions formerly 
made, both in the English and Dutch great globe, 
are erroneous, Asia, Africa, and America, be 
drawn in a manner wholly new ; by which means 
it is to be noted that the undertakers will be 
obliged to alter the latitude of some places in 
ten degrees, the longitude of others in twenty 
de£;rees ; besides which great and necessary alte- 
rations, there be many remarkable countries, ci- 
ties, towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in other 
globes, inserted here according to the best dis- 
coveries jnade by our late navigators. Lastly, 
that the course of the trade-winds, the monsoons, 
and other winds periodically shifting between 
the tropics, be visibly expressed. 

' Now, in regard that this undertaking is of so 
universal use, as the advancement of the most 
necessary parts of the mathematics, as well as 
tending to the honour of .the British nation, and 
that the charge of carrying it on is very expen- 
sive, it is desired that all gentlemen who are 
willing to promote so great a work, will be 
pleased to subscribe on the following conditions.. 

* I. ThC:^ undertakers engage to furnish each 
subscriber with a celestial and terrestrial globe, 
each of thirty inches diameter, in all respects cu- 

rlousl^ adorned, the stars gUdsd^ the capital ci- 
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ties plsdnly distinguished, the frames, meridians, 
horizons, hour-circles, and indexes, so exactly 
finished up, and accurately divided, that a pair of 
these globes will appear, in the judgment of any 
disinterested , and intelligent person, worth fif- 
teen pounds more than will be demanded for 
them by the undertakers. 

* II. Whosoever will be pleased to subscribe^ 
and pay twenty-five pounds in the manner follow- 
ing for a pair of these globes, either for their 
own ujse, or to present them to any college in the 
universities, or any public library or schools, 
shall have his coat of arms, name, title, seat, or 
place of residence, &c. inserted in some conve- 
nient place of the globe. 

' III. That every subscriber do at first pay 
down the sum of tet} pounds, and fifteen pounds 
more upon the delivery ofe each pair of globes 
perfectly fitted up. And that the said globes be 
delivered within twelve months after the number 
of thirty subscribers be completed ; and that the 
subscribers be served with globes in the order in 
which they subscribed. 

' IV. That a pair of these globes shall not 
hereafter be sold to any person but the subscri- 
bers under thirty pounds. 

* V. That, if there be not thirty subscribers 
within four months after the first of December, 
1712, the money paid shall be returned on de- 
mand by Mr. JoWti Warner, goldsmith, near 
Temple-bar, who shall receive and pay the sam^ 
according to the above-mentioned articles.' 

T. 
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^e€lusi99epudet,8ednoninddereludum, 

HoR. 1. Ep.xir. 36. 

Once to be vild is no sach foul disgrace. 
But 'tis 80 still to run the frantic race. 

Creech. 

Thk project which I published on Monday last 
has brought me in several packets, of letters. 
Among the rest, I have received one from a cer- 
tain projector, wherein, after having represented, 
that in all probability the solemnity of opening my 
mouth will draw together a great confluence of 
beholders, he proposes to me the hiring of Sta- 
tioner's-hall, for the tnore convenient exhibiting^ 
of that public ceremony. He undertakes to be 
at the charge of it himself, provided he may have 
the erecting of galleries on every side, and the 
letting of them out upon that occasion. I have 
a letter also from a bookseller, petitioning me in 
a very humble manner that he may have the 
printing of the speech which I shall make to the 
assembly upon the first opening of my mouth. I 
am informed from all parts that there are great 
canvassings in the several clubs about town, 
iipon the choosing of a proper member to sit 
with m% on those arduous affairs to which 1 have 
summoned them. Three clubs have already jhx>- 
ceeclc;d to election, whereof one has made a dou- 
ble return. If I find that my enemies shall take 
advantage of my silence to begin hostilities upon 
me, or if any other exigency of affairs may so 
require, since 1 see elections in so great for- 
wardness, we may possibly meet before the day 
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appointed ; or, if matters go on to my satisfaction, 
I may perhaps put off the meeting to a further 
dj»y ; but of this public notice shall be given. 

In the mean time, I must confess that I am not 
a little gratified and obliged by that concern 
-which appears in this great city upon my present 
design of laying down this paper. It is likewise 
with much satisfaction that I find some of the 
most outlying parts of the kingdom alarmed upon 
this occasion, having received letters to expostu- 
late with me about it from several of my readers 
of the remotest boroughs of Great Britain* 
Among these I am very well pleased with a let- . 
ter dated from Berwick upon Tweed, wherein my 
correspondent compares the office which I have 
for some time executed in these realms, to the 
weeding of a great garden ; ^ which' says he, ' it 
is not sufficient to weed once for all, and after- 
wards to ^ive over, but that the work must be con- 
tinued daily, or the same spots of ground which 
are cleared for a while will in a little time be 
overrun as much as ever.* Another gentleman 
lays before me several enormities that are al- 
ready sprouting, and which he believes will dis- 
cover themselves in their growth immediately, 
after my disappearance. ' There is no doubt>* 
says he, ' but the ladies' heads will shoot up a^ 
soon as they know they are no longer under the 
Spectator's eye; and I have already seen such 
monstrous broad-brimmed hats under the arms 
of foreigners, that I question not but they will 
overshadow the island within a month or two after 
the dropping of your paper.' But, among all, the 
letters which^are come to my hands, there is none 
so "handsomely written as the following one, 
which I am the more pleased with it as it is sent 
me from gentlemen who belou^x» ^Vv^^'^ nr\slO^ 
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I shall always honour, and where (I cannot speak 
it without a secret pride) my speculations have 
met with a very kind reception. It is usual for 
poets, upon the publishing of their works, to 
print before them such copies of verses as have 
been made in their praise. Not that you must 
imagine they are pleased with their own com- 
mendation, but because the elegant compositions 
of their friends should not be lost. I must make 
the same apology for the publication of the en- 
suing letter, in which I have suppressed no part 
of those praises that are given my speculations 
with too lavish and good natured a hand ; though 
my correspondents can witness for me, that at 
other times I have generally blotted out those 
parts in the letters which I have received from 
them. O. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Nov. 25, 

* In spite of your invincible silence you 
' have found out the method of being the most 
agreeable companion in the world: that kind of 
conversation which you hold with the town has 
the good fortune of being always pleasing to the 
men of taste and leisure, and never offensive to 
those of hurry ai^d business. You are never heard 
but at what Horace calls dextro temfiore^ and have 
the happiness to- observe the polite rule, which 
the same discerning author gave his friend when 
he enjoined him to deliver his book to Augustus : 

*• Si validus, H Utua erit, « denique poicnt.*' 

1. Ep. xiii. 9. 
** ■■ ■ When Texing cares ape fled. 
When well, when merry, when he asks to read." 

Creeoh. 

You never begin to talk but when people are de- 
sirous to hear you *, and 1 de^Y ^^Y one to be out 
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of humour until you leav« off. But I am led un- 
awares into reflexions foreign to the original de« 
sign of this epistle ; which was to let 70U know, 
that some unfeigned admirei*s of your inimitable 
papers, who could, without any flattery, g^eet you 
with tlie salutation used to the eastern monarchal 
viz. '*0 Spec, live for ever," have lately been 
under the same apprehensions with Mr. Philo- 
Spec: that the haste you have made to dispatch 
your best friends portends no long duration to 
your own short visage. We could not, indeed, 
find any just grounds for complaint in the method 
you took to dissolve that venerable body ; no, the 
world was not worthy of your Divine. Will Ho- 
neycomb could not, with any reputation, live sin- 
gle any longer. It was high time for the Templar 
to turn himself to Coke ; and Sir Roger's dying 
was the wisest thing he ever did in his life. It 
^as, however, matter of great grief to us, to think 
that we were in danger of losing so elegant and 
valuable an entertainment. And we could not| 
without sorrow, reflect that we w^e likely to have 
nothing to interrupt our sips in the morning, and 
to suspend our coffee in mid-air, between our lips 
and right ear, but the ordinaiy trash of newspa- 
pers. We resolved, therefore, not to part with 
you so. But since, to make use of your own allu- 
sion, the cherries began now to crowd the marketi^ 
and their season was almost over, we consulted 
our future enjoyments, and endeavoured to make 
the exquisite pleasure that delicious fruit gave 
our taste as lasting as we could, and by drying 
them prbtract their stay beyond its natural date. 
We own that thus they have not a flavour equal to 
that of their juicy bloom : but yet under this dis- 
advantage, they pique the palate and become a 
salver better than any other fruit at its first aTjij^^t- 
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ance. To ^peak plain, there are a number of us 
ivho have begun your works afresh, and meet two 
nights in the week in order to give you a re-hear- 
ing. We never come together without drinking 
your health, and as seldom part without general 
expressions of thanks to you for our night's im- 
provement. This we conceive to be a more use- 
ful institution than any other club whatever, not 
excepting even that of ugly Faces. We have one 
manifest advantage over that renowned society, 
with respect to Mr. Spectator's company. For 
though they may brag that you sometimes make 
your personal appearance amongst them, it is inri- 
possible they should ever get a word from you, 
whereas you are with us the reverse of \irhat Phae- 
dria would have his mistress be in his rival's com- 
pany, ** present in your absence." We make you 
tall^ as much and as long as we please ; and, let 
me tell you, you seldom hold your tongue for the 
whole evening. I promise myself you will look 
with an eye of favour upon a meeting which owes 
its orip;inal to afhutual emulation among its mem- 
bers, who shall show the most profound respect 
Xov your paper ; not but we have a very great va- 
lue ior your person : and I dare say you can no 
^vhere find four more sincere admirers, and hum- 
ble, servants, than 

Tr F. G. S. J. T. E. T. 
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Tentanda via etty qud me quoqxte posnm 
ToUere humo, victorque virum voUtare per ora, 

Vi R G. Georg. iii. 9. 

New vajs I must attempt, xnv groyelliug name 
To raise a1oft9 and wing my flight to fame. , 

Dryde!^. 

I AM obliged for tfie following essay, as well as for 
that which lays down rules out of TuHy for pro- 
nunciation and action, to the ingenious author of 
a book ju8t published, entitled An Ode to the 
Creator of the World, occasioned by the Frag- 
ments of Orpheus. 

^ It is a remark, made as I remember by a cele- 
brated French author, that no man ever pushed 
his capacity as far as it was able to extend. I ^hall 
not inquire whether this assertion be strictly true. 
It may suffice to say, that men of the greatest ap- 
plication and acquirements can' look back upon 
many vacant spaces, and neglected parts of time, 
which have slipped away from them unemployed ; 
and there is hardly any one considering person in 
the world but is apt to fancy with himself, at some 
time or other, that if his life were to begin again 
he could fill it up better. 

' The mind is most provoked to cast on itself 
this ingenuous reproach, when the examples of 
such men are presented to it as have far outshot 
the generality of their species in learning, arts,-or 
any valuable improvements. 

* One of the most extensive and improved ge- 
niuses we have had any instance of in our own na- 
tion, or in any other, was that of sir Francis Ba- 
con, lord Verulam. This gr^at maii^ bv qj\ ^Hw- 
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traordinary force of nature, compass of thought, 
and indefatigable stud^, had amassed to himself 
such stores of knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement. His capacity seemed to 
have grasped all that was revealed in books be- 
iore his time ; and, not satisfied with that, he be- 
gan to strike out new tracks of science, too many 
to be travelled over by any one man in the com- 
pass of the longest life. These therefore he 
could only mark dowA, like imperfect coastings 
on maps, or supposed points of land, to be fur* 
ther discovered and ascertained by the industry 
of after-ages, who should proceed upon his noti- 
ces or conjectures. 

^ < The excellent Mr. Boyle was the person who 
seems to have been designed by nature to succeed 
to the labours and inquiries of that extraordinary 
genius I have just mentioned. By innumerable 
experiments, he in a great measure £lled up those 
plans and outlines of science, which his predeces- 
sor had sketched out. His life was spent in the 
pursuit of nature through a great variety of foi*ms 
and changes, and in the most rational as well as 
devout adoration of its divine Author. 

< It would be impossible to name many persons 
who have extended their capacities as far as these 
two, in the studies they pursued ; but my learned 
readers on this occasion will naturally turn their 
thoughts to a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the glory of our own nation. The improve* 
ments which others had made in natural and ma- 
thematical knowledge have so vastly increased in 
hi<^4iands, as to afford at once a wonderful instance 
how great the capacity is of a human soul, and in- 
exhaustible the subject of its inquiries; so true is 

*/ Sir Isaac Nevtom. 
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that remark in holjr writ, that << though a vrise 
man seek to find out the works of God from 
the beginning to the end, yet shall he not be able 
to do it." 

< I cannot help mentioning here one character 
more of a different kind indeed from these, yet 
such an one as may serve to show the wonderful 
force of nature and of implication, and is the most 
singular instance of an universal genius I have 
ever met with. The person I mean is Leonardo 
da Vinci, an Italian punter, descended from a no- 
ble family in Tuscany, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth * century. In his profession of history- 
painting he was so great a master, that some have 
affirmed he excelled all who went before him. It 
is certain that he raised the envy of Michael An- 
gelo, who was his contemporary, and that from 
the study of his works, Raphael himself learned 
his best manner of designing. He^was a master 
too hi sculpture and architecture, and skilful in 
anatomy, mathematics, and mechanics. The 
aqueduct from the river Adda to Milan is men- 
tioned as a work of his contrivance. He had 
learned several languages, and was acquainted 
with the studies of .history, philosophy, poetryi 
and music. Though it is not necessary to my 
present purpose, I cannot but take notice, that aU 
who have writ of him mention likewise hb per- 
fection of body. The instances of his strengtli 
are almost incredible. He is described to have 
been of a well-formed person, and a master of all 
genteel exercises. And lastly, we are told that 
his moral qualities were agreeable to his natural 
and intellectual endowments, and that he was of 
an honest and generous mind, adorned with great 

* He was bom in 1445, and died ia 1520. 
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sweetness of manners. I might break off the ac- 
count of him here, but I imagine it Mriil be an en- 
tertainment to the curiosity of my readers, to find 
50 remarkable a character distinguished by as re- 
markable a circumstance at his death. The fame 
of his works having gained him an universal es- 
teem, he was invited to the court of France, where, 
after some time, he fell sick ; and Francis the 
First coming to see him, he raised himself in his 
bed to acknowledge the honour which was done 
him by that visit. The king embraced him, and 
Leonardo, fainting in the same moment, expired 
in the arms of that great monarch. 

< It is impossible to attend to such instances 
as these without being raised into a eontemplation 
on the wonderful nature of an human mind, which 
is capable of such progressions in knowledge^ 
and can contain such a variety of id^as without 
perplexity or confusion. How reasonable is it 
from hence to infer its divine original! And 
whilst we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to last for ever, unless annihilated 
by Omnipotence, how absurd would it be to ima- 
gine that a being so much superior to it should 
not have the same privilege ! 

* At the same time it is very surprising, when 
we remove our thoughts from such instances as 
I h^ve mentioned, to consider those we so fre^^ 
quently meet with in the accounts of barbarous 
' nations among the Indians ; where we find numbers 
of people who scarce show the first glimmerings 
of reason, and seem to have few ideas above those 
of sense and appetite. These, methinks, appear 
"^ «like large wilds, or vast uncultivated tracts of hu- 
man nature ; and, when we compare them with 
men of the most exalted characters in arts and 
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learning, we fiii4 it difficult to believe that thef 
are creatures of the same species. 

' Some are of opinion that the souls of men are 
all naturally equal, and that the great disparity, 
we so often observe, arises from the different or- 
ganlEation or structure of the bodies to which they 
are united. But, whatever constitutes this first 
disparity, the next great difference which we find 
between men in their several acquirements is 
owing to accidental differences in their education, 
fortunes, or course of life. The soul is a kind of 
t rough diamond, which requires art, labour and 
time to polish it. For want of which many a 
good natural genius is lost, or lies un&shionedy 
like a jewel in the mine. 

^ One of the strongest incitements to excel in 
such arts and accomplishments as are in the 
highest esteem among men, is the natural passion 
which the mind of man has for glory ; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought 
by no means to be discouraged. Perhaps some 
momlists are too severe in beating down this 
principle, which seems to be a spring implanted 
by nature to give motion to ^U the latent powers 
of the soul, and is always observed to exert itself 
with the greatest force in the most generous dis- 
positions. The men whose characters have shone 
the brightest among the ancient Romans, appear 
to have been strongly animated by this passion.' ^ 
Cicero, whose learning and services to his coun- 
try are so well known, was inflamed by it to an 
extravagant degree, and warmly presses Luc- 
ceius, who was composing a history of those 
times, to be very particular and zealous in relating 
the story of his consulship ; .and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of en- 
joying in his life-time some ya\*tc^£ \.S\SiVwN»\ix 
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which he foresaw would be paid to his memory. 
This was the ambition of a great mind; but he 
is faulty in the degree of it* and cannot refrain 
from soliciting the historian upon this occasion 
to neglect the strict laws of history, and, in prais- 
ing him, even to exceed the bounds of truth. 
The younger Pliny appears to have had the same 
passion for fame, but accompanied with greater 
chasteness and modesty. His ingenious manner 
of owning it to a friend, wh6 had prompted him 
to undertake some great work, is exquisitely 
beautiful, and raises him to a certain grandeur 
above the imputation of vanity. <' I must confess,'* 
tays he, <' that nothing employs my thoughts more 
than the desire I have of perpetuating my name ; 
which is in my opinion a design worthy of a man, at 
least of such an one, who, being conscious of no 
guilt, is notafraid to be remembered by posterity." 
< I think 1 ought not to conclude without inter- 
esting all my readers in the subject of this dis- 
course : I shall therefore lay it down as a maxim, 
that though all are not capable of shining in learn- 
ing or the politer arts, yet every one is capable of 
excelling in something. The soul has in this re- 
spect a certain vegetative power which cannot lie 
wholly idle. If it is not laid out and cultivated into 
a regular and beautiful garden, it will of itself 
shoot up in weeds or flowers of a wilder growth.* 
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Lay the fictitious character aside. 

All the members of iVvc imaginary society, which 
were described in my &ys\.i;^^^^t^^ \w^\w^ ^\^'a.>^^ 
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peared one after another, it is high time for the 
Spectator himself to go off the stage. But no\f 
I am to take my leave, I am under much greater 
Anxiety than I have known for the work of any 
day since I undertook this province. It is much 
more difficult to converse with the world in a real 
than a personated character. ' That might pass 
fbf humour in the Spectator, which would look 
like arrogance in a \«rriter who sets his name to 
his work. The fictitious person might condemn 
those who disapproved him, and extol his own 
performances without giving offence. He might 
assume a mock authority, without being looked 
upon as vain and conceited. The praises or 
censures of himself fall only upon the creatui« 
of his imagination ; and, if any one finds fault 
with him, the author may reply with the philoso-r 
pher of old, ' thou dost but beat the case of Anax- 
arches.* When I 'speak in my own private sen- 
timents, I'cannot but address myself to my read- 
ers in a more submissive manner, and with a just 
gratitude for the kind reception which they have 
given to these daily papers, which have been 
published for almost the space of two years last 
past. 

I hope the apology I have made, as to the li- 
cense allowable to a feigned character, may ex- 
cuse any thing which has been said in these dis- 
courses of the Spectator and his works; but the 
imputation of the grossest vanity would still 
dweU upon me, if I did not give some account by 
what means I was enabled to keep up the spirit 
pf so long and approved a performance. All the 
papers marked with a C, an L, an I, or an O, that 
is to say, all the papers which I have distinguish* 
ed by any letter in the name of the muse Clio^ 
were given me by the ^eT\l\ercv^iv c^l >«V\^%^ '^s.- 

VOL, IX. % 
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sistance I formerly boasted in the preface and 
concluding leaf of my Tatlcrs.* I am indeed 
much more proud of his long continued friend- 
ship, than I should be of the fame of being 
thought the author of any writings which he him- 
self is capable of producing. I remember, when 
I finished The Tender Husband, I told him there 
VfSiS nothing I so ardently wished, as that we 
might some time or other publish a work, written 
by us both, Which should bear the name of The 
Monument, in memory of our friendship. I 
heartily wish what I have done here was as hono- 
rary to that sacred name, as learning, wit, and hu- 
manityj render those pieces which I have taught- 
the reader how to distinguish for his. When the 
play above mentioned was last acted, there were 
so many applauded strokes in it which I had from 
the same hand, that I thought very meanly of my- 
self that I have ^never publicly acknowledged 
them. After I have put other friends upon im- 
portuning him to publish dramatic as well as other 
writings l^e has by him, I shall end what I think . 
I am obliged to say on this head, by giving my 
reader this hint for the better judging of my 
productions — that the best comment upon them 
would be an account when the patron to The 
Tender Husband was in England or abroad. , 

The reader will also find some papers which 
are marked with the letter X, for which he is 
obliged to the ingenious gentleman who diverted 
the town with the epilogue to The Distressed 
Mother. I might have owned these several pa- 
pers with the free consent of these gentlemen, 
who did not write them with a design of being 
known for the authors. But, as a candid and sin- 
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cero behaviour ought to be preferred to all other 
considerations, I would not let my heart reproach 
me Avith a consciousnesss of having acquired a 
praise Mrhich is not my right. 

The other assistances which I have had, have 
been conveyed by letter, sometimes by whole 
papers, and other times by short hints from un- 
known hands. I have not been able to trace fa- 
vours of this kind with any certainty, but the 
following names, which L place in the order 
wherein I received the obligation, though the 
first I am going to name can hardly be mentioned 
in a list wherein he would not deserve the pre- 
cedence. The persons to whom I am to makd 
these acknowledgments are, Mr. Henry Martyn, 
Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 'Carey of New- 
college in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of Queen's in the 
same university, Mr. Parnelle, and Mr. Eusden, 
of Trinity in Cambridge. Thus, to speak in the 
language of my late friend. Sir Andrew Free- 
port, I have balanced my accounts with all my 
creditors for wit and learning. But as these ex-* 
cellent performances would not have seen the 
light without the means of this paper, I may still 
arrogate to myself the merit of their being com- 
municated to the public. 

I have nothing moi*e to add, but, having swelled 
this work to five hundred and fifty-five papers, 
theywill.be disposed into seven volumes, four of 
which are already published, and the three others 
in the press. It will not be demanded of me 
w^iy I now leave off, though I must own myself 
obliged to give an account to the town of my time 
hereafter ; since I retire when their partiality to 
roe is so great, that an edition of the former vo- 
lumes of Spectators, of above nine thousand 
each book, is already sold o^, ^xv5j. \3or, xsciw <s^ 
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each half-sheet has brought into the stamp-ofEcei 
one week with another, above 20/. a week arising' 
from the single paper, notwithstanding it at first 
reduced it to less than half the number that was 
usually j)pinted before the tax was laid. 

I humbly beseech the continuance of this in- 
clination to favour what I may hereafter jpro- 
duce, and hope I have in my occurrences of life 
tasted so deeply of pain and sorrow, that I am 
proof against much more prosperous circum- 
stances than any advantages to which my own in- 
dustry can possibly exalt me. 
I am, 

My good-natured reader, 
Your most obedient, 
most obliged humble servant, 
Richard Steele. 
Vo8 vaUte et filaudite. Ter. 

The following letter regards an ingenious set 
of gentlemen, who h^ive done me the honour to 
make me one of their society. 

* MH. SPECTAfOR, Dec. 4, 1712. 

^ The academy of painting, lately estab* 
lished in London, having done you and them- 
selves the honour to choose you one of their di- 
rectors; that noble and lively art, which beford 
ivas entitled to your regard as a Spectator, has an 
additional claim to you, and you seem to be un- 
der a double obligation to take ^ some care of her 
interests. 

* The honour of our country is also concerned 
in the matter I am going to lay before you. We 

(and perhaps other nations as well as we) have a 

national false humility as well as a national vain 

S^ory;, and^ though, we bo^st o>3Lts<ilve% to excel 
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all the world in things wherein we are outdone 
abroad, in other things we attribute to others a 
superiority which we ourselves possess. This 
is what is done, particularly in tlie art of portrait 
or face-painting. 

* Painting is an art of a vast extent, too great by 
much for any mortal man to be in full possession 
of in all its parts ; it is enough if any one succeed 
in painting faces, history, battles, landscapes, sea- 
pieces, fruit, flowers, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches (though 
many in number), of these several arts, for a 
distinct art I take upon me to call every one of 
those several kinds of painting. 

^ And as one man may be a good landscape 
painter, but unable to paint a face or a history to- 
lerably well, and so of the rest ; one nation may 
excel in some kinds of paihting, and other kinds 
may thrive better in other climates. 

* Italy may have the preference of all other 
nations for history painting ; Holland for drolls, 
and a neat finished manner of working ; France 
for gay, janty, fluttering pictures ; and England 
for portraits ; but tb give the honour of every one 
of these kinds of painting to any one of those 
nations on account of their excellence in any of 
these parts of it, is like adjudging the prize of 
heroic, dramatic, lyric, or burlesque poetry to 
him who has done well in any one of them. 

* Where there are the greatest geniuses, and 
most helps and encouragements, it is reasonable 
to suppose an art will arrive at the greatest per- 
fection : by this rule let us consider our own 
country with respect to face-painting. No na- 
tion in the world delights so much in having their 
own, or friends or relations' pictures ; whether 
from their national good-T\^x>3ivcYQ^\\'^\vcv«v^'?^Vi^^ 
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to padntingt and not fyeing encouraged in the great 
article of religious pictures, wfiich the purityr of 
our worship refuses the fi*ee use of, or from what- 
ever other cause. Our helps are not inferior to 
those of any other people, but rather they are 
greater ; for what the antique statues and bas-re- 
liefs which Italy enjoys are to the history-paipterS) 
the beautiful and noble faces with which England^ 
is confessed to abound are to face-painters ; and, 
besides, we have the greatest .number of the 
works of the best masters in that kind of any peo« 
pie, not without a competent number of those of 
the most excellent in every other part of paint- 
ing. And for encouragement, the wealth and 
generosity of the English nation affords that in 
such a degree as artists have no reason to com- 
plain. 

< And accordingly, in fact, face-painting is ne 
where so well penormed as in England : I know 
not whether it has lain in your way to observe it, 
but I have, and pretend to be a tolerable judge. 
I have seen what is done abroad ; and can assure 
you that the honour of that branch of painting is 
justly due to us. I appeal to the judicious ob- 
servers for the truth of what I assert. If foreign- 
ers have oftentimes, or even for the most part, 
excelled our natives, it ought to be imputed to 
the advantages they have met with here, joined 
to their own ingenuity and industry ; nor has any 
one nation distinguished themselves so as to 
raise an argument in favour of their country : 
but it is to be observed that neither French nor 
Italians, nor any one of either nation, notwith- 
standing all our prejudices in their favour, have, 
or ever had, for any considerable time, any cha- 
racter among us as face-painters. 

^ This honour is due to ovxt oYitt c«>axvV^J^«xvd 
W been so for near an a^^ • ^o xX^ax.^ \as\.^^A.^\ 
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going to Italy, or elsewhere, one that designs for 
portrait*painting ought to study in England. Hi- 
ther such should come from . Holland, France, 
Italy, Germany, &c. as he that intends to practise 
any other kinds of painting should go to those 
parts where it is in the greatest perfection. It 
is said the hlessed virgin descended from heaven 
to sit to St. Luke. I dare venture to affirm that, 
if she should desire another Madonna to be 
painted by the life, she would come to England ; 
and am of opinion that your present president, 
Sir Grodfrey Kneller, from his improvement since 
he arrived in this kingdom, would perform the 
office better than any foreigner living. I am^ 
with all possible respect, 

Your most humble and 

most obedient servant, &c.* 

*#* The ingenious letter signed The Weather 
Glass, with several others, were received, but 
came too late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It had not come to my knowledge^ when I kft 
off the Spectator, that I owe several excellent 
sentiments and agreeable pieces in this work to 
Mr. Ince, of Gray's Inn.* 

R. Stekle. 

* This was the eoacluaion of the seventl^ Tolume of the 
Spectator, as originaUy published. The intermediate time 
was filled up by our authors with the Guardian. See Prefaee 
to tills ediiion. 
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i^uaUa ubi in lucem coluber mala: gramina pastua 
Frigida tub terrd tumidum quern bruma tegebat; 
JVunc poaitis novus exwrniSf mtidusquejuventa^ 
Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga 
Ardtme ad solem, et Unguis micat ore trisculcis. 

YiRG. JEq. ii. 471. 

So shines, renew'd in youth, the crested snake* 
Who slept the winter in a thorny hrake ; 
And, easting offhis slough when spring returns. 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory bums: 
Restored with pois'nous herbs, his ardent sideft 
Reflect the sun, and rais'd on spires he rides ; 
High o*er the grass hissing he rolls along. 
And brandishes by fits his forky tongue. 

Drydev. 

Upon laying down the office of Spectator, I ac- 
quainted the world with, my design of electing a 
new club, and of opening my& mouth in it after & 
most solemn manner. Both the election and the 
ceremony are now past; but not finding it so easy, 
as I at first imagined, to break through a fifty 
^ars' silence,! would not venture into the world 
under the character of a man who pretends to 
talk like other people, until I had arrived at a full 
freedom of speech. ' 

I shall reserve for another time the history of 
such club or clubs of which I am now a talkative 
but unworthy member ; and shall here give an ac- 
count of this surprising change which ha^ been 
produced in me, and which I look upon t© be as 
remarkable an accident as any recorded in histoiy, 
since that which happened to the son of Croesus, 
after having been many years as much tongue-ti- 
ed as myself. 

Upon the first opening of my mouth I made a 
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speech, consisting of about half a dozen well-tar- 
iied periods ; but grew so very hoarse upon it^ 
that for three days together, instead of finding the 
use of my tongue, I was afraid that I had quite 
lost U. Besides, the unusual extension of my 
muscles on this occasion made my face ache on 
both sides to such a degree, that nothing but an 
invincible resolution and perseverance could have 
prevented me from falling back to my monosylla- 
bles. 

I afterwards made several essays towards 
speaking; and that I might not be startled at my 
own voice, which has happened to me more than 
once, I used to read aloud in my chamber, and 
have often stood in the middle of the street to 
call a coach, when I knew there was none withia 
hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well accj^uainted 
with my own voice, I laid hold of all opportunities 
to exert it. Not caring however to speak much 
by myself, and to draw upon me the whole atten- 
tion of those I conversed with, I used for some 
time to walk every morning in the Mall, and talk 
in chorus with a parcel, of Frenchmen. I found 
my modesty greatly relieved by the communica- 
tive temper of this nation, who are so very socia- 
ble as to think they are never better company than 
when they are all opening at the same time. 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit 
from female conversation, and that I should have 
a convenience of talking with the greater freedom 
when 1 was not under any impediment of thinking: 
I therefore threw myself into an assembly of la- 
dies, but could not for my life get in a word among 
them ; and found that if I did not change my com- 
pany I was in danger of being reduced to my pri- 
mitive taciturnity. 
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The coffee-houses have ever sii^ce been my 
chief places of resort, where I have made the 
greatest improvements ; in order to which 1 have 
taken a particular care never to be of the same 
opinion with the man I conversed with. I was a 
tory at Button*s, and a whig at Child's, a friend to 
the Englishman, or an advocate for the Examiner, 
as it best served my turn : some fancy me a great 
enemy to the French king, though in reality I on- 
ly make use of him for a help to discourse. Ii| 
short, I wrangle and dispute for exercise ; and 
have carried this point so far, that I was once like 
to have been run through the body for making a 
little, too free with my betters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what I 
was. 



•jMUfuit unquam 



'Tarn iUapar sUn.- 

HoR. 1. Sat lit. 19. ' 

* Nothing vas ever so unlike itself.' 

My old acquaintance scarce knew me ; nay, I 
was asked the othep day by a Jew at Jonathan's 
whether I was not related to a dumb gentleman, 
who used to come to that coffee-house ? But I 
think I never was better pleased in my life thaa 
about a week ago, when, as I was battling it across 
the table with a young Templar, his companion 
gave him a pull by the sleeve, begging him to 
come away, for that the old prig would talk him 
to death. . x 

Being now a very good proficient in discourse, 
I shall appear in the world with this addition to 
my character, that my countrymen may reap the 
fruits of my new-acquired loquacity. 

Those who have been present at pu))lic dis- 
putes in the university kwoNv ilv^t it is usual to 
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maintain heresies for argument's sake'. I have 
heard a man a most impudent Socinian for half aii 
hour, who has been an orthodox divine all his life 
after. I have taken the same method to accom- 
plish myself in the gift of utterance, having talk- 
ed above a twelvemonth, not so much for the ben- 
efit of my hearers, as of myself. But, since I have 
now gained the faculty I have been so long endea- 
Touving after, I intend to make a right use of it, 
lind shall think myself obliged for the future to 
speak always in truth and sincerity of heart, 
while a man is learning to fence, he practised 
both on friend and foe ; but when he is a master in 
the art, he never exerts it but oil what he thiiiks 
the right side. 

That this last allusion may not give my reader 
a wrong idea of my design in this paper, I must 
here inform him, that the author of it is of no 
faction ; that he is a friend to no interests but 
those ofti^uthand virtue; nor a foe to any but 
those of vice and folly. Though I make more 
noise in the world than I used to do, I am still re- 
solved to act in it as an indifferent spectator. It ' 
is not my ambition to increase the number either 
of whigs or tories, bur of wise and good men; and 
I could heartily wish there were no faults com- 
mon to both parties, which afford me sufficient 
matter to work upon, without descending to those 
which are peculiar to either. 

If in a multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
we ought to thihk ourselves the securest nation 
in the world. Most of our garrets are inhabited 
by statesmen, who watch over the liberties of their 
country, and make a shift to keep themselves from 
starving by taking into their care the properties 
of their fellow-subjects. 

As these politicians o?bo\.\v^v\^^\\v^^'sS^x^'^^ 
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worked the nation into a most unnatural fermenty 
I shall be so far from end!eavouring to raise it to a 
greater height, that, on the contrary, it shall be the 
chief tendency of my papers to inspire my coun- 
trymen with a mutual good-will and benevolence. 
Whatever faults either party may be guilty of, 
they are rather inflamed than cured by those re« 
proaches which they cast upon one another. The 
most likely method of rectifying any man's con« 
duct is by recommmending to him the princ^les 
of truth and honour, religion and virtue; and so 
long as he acts with an eye te these principles, 
whatever party he is of, he cannot fail of being a 
good Englishman, and a lover of his country. 

As for the persons concerned in this work, the 
names of all of them, or at least of siich as desire 
it, shall be published jiereafter ; until which time 
I must entreat the courteous reader to suspend 
his curiosity, and rather to consider what is writ* 
ten than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjusted all necessary prelimina- 
ries with my reader, I shall not trouble him with 
any more prefatory discourses, but proceed in my 
old method, and entertain him with speculations 
tn every useful subject that falls in my way, 
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Q^ippe doraum Hmet amb^guam, Tyrioique bilinsttes, 

ViBG. -aEn. 1. 665. 

He fears the ambigaons raee^ and Tynans double-tongu'd. 

^ THERk is nothing,' s^ys Plato, < so delightful as 
the healing or the speaking of truth.* For this 
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reaBon there is no conversa^on so agreeable as 
that of the man of integrity, who hears without 
any intention to betray, and speaks without any 
intention to deceive. 

Among all the accounts which are given of Ca- 
to, I do not remember one that more redounds to 
his honour than the following passage related by 
Plutarch. As an advocate was pleading the cause 
of his client before one of the prsetors, he could 
only produce a single witness in a point where 
the law required the testimony of two persons: 
upon which the advocate insisted on the integrity 
bf that person whom he had produced ; but the 
praetor told him, that where the law required two 
witnesses he would not accept of one, though it 
were Cato himself. Such a speech froi^ a per- 
son who sat at the head of a court of Justice, 
while Cato was still living, shows us, more than a 
thousand examples, the high reputation this great 
man had gained among his contemporaries upon 
the account of his sincerity. 

When such an inflexible integrity is a little x 
softened and qualified by the rules of conversation 
and good breeding, there is not a more shining 
virtue in the whole catalogue of social duties. A 
man however ought to take great care not to pol- 
ish himself out of his veracity, nor refine his be- 
haviour to the prejudice of his virtue. 

This subject is exquisitely treated in the most 
elegant sermtfh of the great British preacher.* I 
shall beg leave to transcribe out of it two or three 
sentences, as a proper introduction to a very cu- 
rious letter, which I shall make the chief enter- 
tainment of this speculation. ^ ^ 

* The old English plainness and sincerity, that 

• Archbishop TUlotson, vol; ii. sermon i. p. 7. edit in foHo. ^ 

VOL. IX. T 
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generous integrity of nature, and honesty of dis- 
position, wiiich always argues true greatness of 
mind, and is usually accompanied with undaunted 
courage and resolution, is in a great measure lost 
among us. 

* The dialect of conversation is now-a-days so 
swelled with vanity and complin^nt, and so sur- 
feited (as I may say) of expressions of. kindness 
and respect, that if a man that lived an age or two 
ago should return into the world again, he would 
really want a dictionary to help him to understand 
his own language, and to know the true intrinsic 
value of the phrase in fasluon ; and would hardly 
at first believe at what a low rate the highest 
strains and expressions of kindness imaginable do 
commonly pass in current payment ; and when he 
should come to understand it, it would be a great 
-while before he could bring himself with a good 
countenance, and a good conscience, to converse 
ivith men upon equal terms and in their own 
way.' 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a 
great curiosity, and which may serve as an exemi- 
plification to the foregoing passage, cited out of 
this most excellent prelate. It is said to have 
been written in king Charles the Second's reign 
. by the ambassador of Bantam,"^ a little after his 
arrival in England. 

* MASTER, 

' The people where I now am have tongues 
further from their hearts than from London to 
3antam, and thou knowest the inhabitants of one 
of these places do not know what is done in- the 
other. They call thee and thy subjects barbari- 

•Ittl682 
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ans, because we speak what we mean ; and ac- 
count themselves a civilized people, because they 
speak one thing and mean another: truth they 
call barbarity, and falsehood politeness. Upon my 
first landing, one, who was sent from the king of 
this place to meet me, told me that he was ex- 
tremely sorry for the storm I had met with just 
before my arrival. I was troubled to hear hind 
grieve and afflict himself upon my account ; but 
in less than a quarter of an hour he smiled, and 
was as merry as if nothing had happened. Ano- 
ther who came^ with him told me by my interpre- 
ter, he should be glad to do me any service that 
lay in his power* Upon which I desired him to 
carry one of my portmanteaus for me ; but, in- 
stead of serving me according to his promise, he 
laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged the first 
week at the house of one who desired me to think 
myself at home, and to consider his house as my 
own. Accordingly, I the next morning began to 
knock down one of the walls of it, in order to let 
in the fresh air, and had packed up some of the 
household-goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a present ; but the false vaflet no soon- 
er saw me falling to work, but he sent word to 
desire me to pjive over, for that he would have' no 
such doings in his house. I had not been long in 
thifi nation before I was told by one, for whom I 
had asked a certain favour from the chief of the 
king's servants, whom they here call the lord- 
treasurer, that I had eternally obliged him. I was 
so surprised at his gratitude, that I could not for- 
bear saying, " What service is there which one 
man can do for another, that can oblige him to all 
eternity ?'* However, I only asked him, for my re- 
ward, that he woiild lend me his eldest daughter 
during my stay in this coutiXt^ \ >a>^X \ ^^.0^ 
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found that he was as treacherous as the rest of his 
countrymen. 

^ A t my first going to court) one of the great 
men almost put me out of countenance, by asking 
ten thousand pardons of me for only treading by 
accident upon my toe. They call this kind of lie 
a compliment ; for, when they are cinl to a great 
man, they tell him untruths, for wliich thou 
wouldst order any of thy officers of state to re* 
ceive a hundred blows upon his foot. I do not 
know how I shall negotiate any thing with this 
people, since there is so little credit to be given 
to them. When I go to see the king's scribe, I 
am generally told that he is not at home, though 
perhaps I saw him go into his house almost tho 
very moment before. Thou wouldst fancy thut 
the whole nation are physicians, for the first 
question they always ask me is, how I do: I have 
this question put to me above a hundred times a 
day. Nay, they are not only thus inquisitive after 
my health, but wish it in a more solemn manner, 
with a full glass in their hands, every time I sit 
with them at table, though at tne same time they 
would persuade me to drink their liquors in such 
quantities as I have found by experience will 
make me sick. They often pretend to pray for 
thy health also in the same manner ; but I have 
more reason to expect it from the goodness, of thy 
constitution than the sincerity of their wishes- 
May thy slave escape in safety from this double* 
tongued race of men, and live to lay himself once. 
more at thy feet in the royal city of fiantam T 
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^idfit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seufors objecerit, ilia 
Contentua vivat .* laudet tUversa sequentea ? ' 
Ofortunati mercatorea, gravis nnnis 
Jnilea ait, multojamfractus membra labore / 
Contrd mercator, navim jactantibus austria, 
JSMUtia est potior. Quia enim ? co7iciirritur : hora 
JIfomento ctta mors venit, ant victoria laeta. 
Jlffricolam laudatjuris legumt^ue peritus, 
Sub gain cantum consuUor ubt ostiapuUat. 
JUe, datis vadibus, qui rure extractus in urbem est, 
Solosfelicea viventes clamat in urbe. 
Ccetera de genere hoc Cadeo aunt multaj loquacem 
JOelaasare valent Fabium. JVe te morev, audi 
Qud rem deducam. St quia Deua, en ego, dicat, 
Jamfaciam quod vulHa .- eria tu, qui modd miles, 
Mercator : tu consuitus modd, rusticus. Nine vos, 
Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus- Kja, 
Quid statis? JSTolint. Jit qui licet esse beatis. 

HoR. 1. Sat. i. 1. 

Whence is't, Maecenas, that so few approve 

The state they're placed in, and incline to rove; 

Whether against their will by fate irapos'd. 

Or by consent and prudent choice espoas'd \ 

Happy the merchant ! the old. soldier cries. 

Broke with fatigues and warlike enterprise. 

The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 

Tosses his wealthy cargo on the main. 

Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign : 

There an engagement soon decides your doom. 

Bravely to die, or come victorious home. 

The lawyer vows the farmer's life is best. 

When at the dawn the clients break his rest. 

I'he farmer, having put in bail t* appear. 

And forc'd to town, cries they are happiest there : 

With thousands more of this mconstant race. 

Would t'rre e'en Fabius to relate ea^fa case. 

Not to detain yoa longer, pray attend 

The i^sue of all this : Should Jove descend. 

And grant to every man his rash dewiviw^v 

To run. his lengths "with a ne§\etVX.\i\\t«LvA\ ^ 

A 
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First, g^rant the harassM warrior a release. 
Bid him to trade, and try the faithless seas^ 
To purchase treasure and declining ease : 
Next, call the pleader from his learned ttrife. 
To the calm hlessiggs of a eoootry life : 
And with these separate demands dismiss 
Each suppliant to enjoy the promised hliss : 
Don't you helieve they'd run ? Not one will moTe, 
Though proffer'd to be happy from aboTC. 

HORNECK. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a pub- 
lic stock, in order to be equally distributed among 
the whole species, those who now think them- 
selves the roost unhappy, would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of before that which 
would fall to them by such a division. Horace 
has carried this thought a great deal further ia 
the motto of my paper, which implies, that the 
hardships or misfortunes which we lie under are 
more easy to us than those of any other person 
would be, in case we could change conditions 
with him. 

As I was ruminating upon these two remarks, 
and seated in my elbow chair, I insensibly fell 
asleep ; when on a sudden methought there was 
a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every mor- 
tal should bring in his griefs and calamities, and 
throw them together in a heap. There was a 
large plain appointed for this purpose. I took 
my stand in the centre of it, and saw with a great 
deal of pleasure the whole human species march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their 
beveral loads, which immediately grew up into a 
prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise aboye 
the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, 
w^/;o was very a^cilye m Oai* ^^\^tc«x\VI. "^Xx^ ^^s- 
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ried a magmfyhig gkas in one of her hands^ and 
was clothed in a loose flowing robe, embroidered 
with several, figures of fiends and spectres, that 
discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical 
shapes as her garment hovered in the wind* 
There was something wild and distracted in her 
looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up everjr 
mortal to the s^pointed place, after having very 
officiously assisted him in making up his pack, 
and laying it upon his shoulders. My heart melt-> 
ed within me to see my fellow creatures groaning 
under their reilpective burdens, and to consider 
that prodigious bulk of human calamities whiph 
lay before me. • 

vThere were however several perscms who gave 
me great diversion upon this occasion. I observ- 
ed one bringing in a fardel very carefully conceal- 
ed under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon 
his throwing into the heap, I discovered to be 
Poverty.' Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his luggage, which, upon examining, 
J found, to be his wife. 

There were muldtudesof lovers saddled with 
very whimsical burdens composed of darts and 
flames ; but, what was very odd, though they sigh- 
ed as if their hearts would break under these bun- 
dles of calamities, they could not persuade them- 
selves to cast them into the heap, when they came 
up to it ; but, after a few faint eflbrts, shook their 
beads, and marched away as heavy, loaden as they 
came. I saw multitudes of old women throw 
down their wrinkles and several young ones who 
stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There were 
irery great heaps of red noses, large lips, and 
rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was surprised 
to see the greatest part of the mowwt^vvw \s!»:^^^ v>:^ 
of bodily deformities, OXj^^Wm^ ^xw^ '^^'«sxO>aK^ 
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towards the heap with a larger cargo than ordi«> 
nary upon bis back, I found upon his near ap* 
proach that it was only a natural hump, which he 
disposed of with great joy of heart among this 
collection of human miseries. There were like- 
wise distempers of all sorts; though I cou)d not 
but observe, that there were many more imagi- 
nary than real. One little packet I could not but 
take notice of, which was a complication of all 
the diseases incident to human nature, and was 
in the hand of a great many fine people ; this was 
called the spleen. But what most of all surprised 
me, was a remark I made, that there was not a sin- 
gle vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at 
which I waa very much astonished, having con- 
cluded within myself, that every one would take 
this opportunity of getting rid ,of his passions, 
prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, who I did not question came loaded with 
his crimes: but Upon searching into his bundle I 
found, that instead of throwing his guilt from 
him, he had only laid down his memory. He was 
followed by another worthless rogue, who flung 
away his modesty instead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus 
cast their burdens, the phantom which had been 
so busy on this occasion, seeing me an idle Spec- 
tator of what had passed, approached towards 
me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when of a 
8udden she held her magnifying glass full before 
my eyes. I no sooner saw my face in it, but was 
startled at the shortness of it, which now appear- 
ed to me in its utmost aggravation. The immode- 
rate breadth of the features made me very much 
ouL of humour with my owu countenance, upon 
which I threw it from me ViV^^ ^TaasV. \\.\\^- 
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pened very luckily that one who stood by me had 
just before thrown down his visage^ which it seems 
was too long for him. It was indeed extended to a 
shameful length ; I believe the very chin was» 
modestly speakings as long as my whole face. 
We had both of u^ an opportunity of mending 
Qurselves; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to exchange 
his misfortunes for those of another person. But 
as there arose many new incidents in the sequel 
of my vision, I shall reserve them for the subject 
of my next paper. 
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Quidcau8(t €8t,tneritd qyin iUis Jupiter ambat 
Iratus buccaa inflet, neque aefore potthae 
Tam/adlem dicat, votit ut pr^keai aurem f 

HoR.l. Sat 1.20. 

Were it not joit tiuit Jove, prorok'd to heat. 
Should drive these triflers from the hallow'd fleat« 
And unrelenting stand when they entreat ? 

HORNXOK. 

In my last paper I gave my reader a sight of that 
mountdn of miseries which was made up of those 
several calamities that a^ct the minds of men. 
I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole spe- 
cies thus delivered from its Sorrows; though at 
the same time, as we stood r^und the heap, and 
surveyed the several materials of which it was 
coniposed, there was scarcely a mortal in this 
vast multitude, who did not discover what he 
thought pleasures of life, and wondered how the 
owners of them ever came to look upon them as 
burdens and grievancea* 
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As we were regarding very attentively this 
eonfusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Ju- 
piter issued out a second proclamation, that eve- 
ry one was now at liberty to exchange; his s^ic- 
tion, and to return to his habitation with any such 
other bundle as should be delivered to him. 

l/pon this, Fancy began ag^n to bestir herself, 
and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particu- 
lar packet. The hurry and confusion at this 
time was not to be expressed. Some observa- 
tions which I made upon this occasion I shall 
communicate to the public. A venerable grey- 
headed many who had laid down the colick, and 
who I found wanted an heir to his estate, snatched 
up an undutiful son that had been thrown into the 
heap hy an angry father. The graeeless youth, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old 
gentleman by the beard, and had like to have 
knocked his brains out; so that meeting the true 
father, who came towards him with a fit of the 
gripes, he begged him to take his son again, and 
give him back his colick; but they were incapa- 
ble either of them to recede* from the choice they 
had made. A poor galley-slave, who had thrown 
down his chains, look up the g^ut in their stead, 
but made such wry faces, that one might easily 
perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. 
It was pleasant enough to see the iseveral ex- 
changes tliat were made, for sickness against po- 
verty, hunger against want of appetite, and care' 
against pain. 

The female world were very busy among them- 
selves in bartering for features : one was truck- 
ing a lock of grey heirs for a carbuncle, another 
was making over a short waist for a pair of round 
sboulders, and a lUird cYieap^mtv^ ^V^^^iaAe far 
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a lost reputation : but on all theae occasions there 
was not one of them who did not think the new 
blemish, as soon as she had got it into her pos- 
session, much more disagreeable than the old one. 
I made the same observation on every other mis- 
fortune or calamity which every one in the as- 
sembly brought upon himself in lieu of what he 
had parted with : whether it be that all the evils 
which befall us, are in some measure suited and 
proportioned to our strength, or that every evil 
becomes more supportable by our being accus- 
tomed to it, I shall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 
former paper, who went off a very well-shaped 
person with a stone in his bladder ; nor the fine 
gentleman who had struck up this bargain with 
him, that limped through a whole assembly of la- 
dies, who used Jto admire him, with a pair of 
shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with along visage had no sooner taken 
upon him my short face, but he made such a gro- 
tesque figure in it, that as I looked upon him I 
could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch ' 
that I put my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, 
that I found he was ashamed of what he had done : 
on the other side, I found that I myself had no 
great reason to triumph, for as I went to touch 
my forehead I missed the place, and clapped ray 
linger upon my upper lip. Besides, as my nose 
was exceeding prominent, I gave it two or three 
unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about 
my face, and aiming at some other part of it. I 
saw two other gentlemen by me who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances. TV^&'^^\^sA\s^sAR► 
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a foolish swop between a couple of thick bandf 
legs and two long trapsticks that had no calves to 
them. One of these looked like a man walking 
upon stilts, and was so lifted up into the air, aboye 
his ordinary height) that his head turned round 
with it ; while the other made such awkward cir- 
cles, as he attempted to walk, that he scarcely 
knew how to move forward upon his new sup- 
porters. Observing him to be a pleasant kind of 
fellow, I stuck my cane in the g^und, and told 
him I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did 
not march up to it on a line, that I drew for him^ 
in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed ^among the 
two sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as 
they wandered up and down under the pressure 
of their several burdens. The whole plain was 
filled with murmurs and complaints, groans, and 
lamenmions. Jupiter at length taking compas- 
sion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second 
time to lay down their loads, with a design to 
give every one his own again. They- discharged 
themselves with a great deal of pleasure : after 
which, the phantom who had led them into such 
gross delusions was commanded to disappear. 
There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite 
different figure ; her motions were steady and 
composed, and -her aspect serious but cheerful. 
She every now and then cast her eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter: her name 
was Patience. She had no sooner placed herself 
by the Mount of Sorrows, l)ut, what I thought ve- 
ry remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a de- 
gree, that it did not appear a third part so big as 
It was before. She afterwards returned every 
man his own proper calamity, and, teaching him 
bow to bear it in tVie mo^t coiamcidLQUs manner^ 
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l\e marched off with it contentedly, being very- 
well pleased that he had not been left to his own 
<;hoice as to the kind of evils which fell to his 
lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be 
drawn out of this vision, I learnt from it never to 
repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy the hap- 
piness of another, since it is impossible for any 
man to form a right judgnient of his neighbour's 
sufferings; for which reason also I have deter- 
mined never to think too lightly of another's com- 
plaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow- 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and com- 
passion. 
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Verba intermsea retentat, 

Ovid, Met i. 746. 

He tries his tongue, his silence softly breaks. 

Drvdek*. 

Every one has heard of the famous conjuror, who, 
according to the opinion of the vulgar, has studi-^ 
ed himself dumb ; for which reason, as it is be-* 
lieved, he delivers out his oracles in wrixing., Be 
that as it will, the bl^nd Teresias was not more 
famous in Greece than this dumb artist has been 
for some years last past in the cities of London 
and Westminster. , Thus much for the profound 
gentleman who honours me with tlie following 
epistle. 

VOL. IX. u 
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< siHj From IDT CeU, Jane S4, 1714: 

' BsiNa informed that you have lately got 
the use of your tongue, I have some thoughts of 
following your example, that 1 may be a fortune- 
teller properly speaking. 1 am grown weary of 
my taciturnity, and having served my country 
' many years under the title of " the dumb doctor," 
I shall now prophesy by word of mouth, and [as 
Mr. Liee says of the iDagpye, who you knoir was 
a great fortune-teller amongthe ancients) chaUer 
futurity. I hare hitherto chosen to receive ques- 
tions and return anmrera in writing, that I might 
avoid the tediousness and trouble of debates, my 
querists being generally of a humour to think that 
theyhaveneverpredictionsenoughfor their money. 
In short, ur, my case has been something like that of 
those discreet animals the monkies, who, as the 
Indians tell us, can speak if they would, but 
purposely avoid it that they may not be made to 
work. 1 have hitherto gained a livelihood by hold- 
ing my tongue, but shall now open my mouth in 
order to fill it. If I appear a tittle word-bound 
in my first solutions and responses, I hope it wilt 
not be imputed to any want of foresight, but to 
the long disuse of ^eech- I doubt not by. this 
invention to hare all my former customera over 
again ; for, if I have promised any of them lovers 
or husbands, riches or good luck, it is my dedgn 
to confirm to them, -vivd voce,yrha.t I have alrea- 
dy given them under my hand. If you will ho- 
nour me with a visit, I vnll compliment you witd 
the first opening of my mouth : and if you pleased, 
you may make an entertaining dialogue out of the 
converaauon of two dumb men. Excuse this 
tfouble, worthy eir, from one who has been a 
long umc 

Your silent admirer, 
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I have received the following lettct, or rathe? 
billet-doux, from a pert young baggage, who con- 
gratulates with me upon the same occasion. 

« Dear mk. pratk-apacb, ^^ne 28, 17U. 

< I AM a member of a female society who 
call ourselves the Chit-chat club» and am ordered 
by the whole sisterhood to congratulate you upon 
the use of your tongue. We have all of us a migh- 
ty mind to hear you talk ; and if you will take 
your place among us for an evening, we have 
unanimously agreed to allow you one minute iit 
ten, without interruption. 

I iam. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

S. T. 

^ P. S. You may find us at my lady Betty Clack's, 
"who will leave orders with her porter, that if an 
elderly gentleman, with a short face, inquires for 
her, he shall be admitted, and no questions asked/ 

As this particular paper shall consist wholly of 
what I have received from my correspondents, I 
shall fill up the remaining part of it with other 
congratulatory letters c^ the same nature. 

<SIR, Jane 3^> 1714. 

* Wb are here wonderfully pleased with 
the opening of your mouth, and very frequently 
open ours in approbation of your design^ especi- 
.ally since we .find you are resolved to preserve 
your taciturnity as to all party matters. We do 
not question but you are as great an orator as Sir 
Hudibra^ gf whom the poet sweetly sings, 
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-He could not Ope 



Mis mouthi but out there flew a trope." 

If you will send us down the half 'dozen well-turn- 
ed periods that produced such dismal effects iii 
your muscles, we will deposit them near an old 
manuscript of TuUy's orations, among the ar- 
chives of the university? for we all agree with 
you, that there is not a more remarkable accident 
recorded in history, since that which happened to 
the son of Croesus ; nay, I believe you might have 
gone higher, and have added Balaam's ass. We 
are impatient to see more of your productions ; 
and expect what words will next fall from you with 
as much attention as those who were set to watch 
the speaking head which friar Bacon formerly 
erected in this place. 

We are, worthy sir, 

Your most humble servants, 

B. R. T. D. &c.* 

* Honest SPEC, Middle-Temple, June 24. 

' I AM very glad to hear that thou begin- 
nest to prate ; and find, by thy yesterday's vision, 
thou art so used to it that thou canst not forbear 
talking in thy sleep. Let me only advise thee to 
speak like other men ; for I am afraid thou wilt be 
very queer if thou dost not intend to use the 
phrases in fashion, as thou cafllest them in thy se- 
cond paper. Hast thou a mind to pass for a Ban- 
tamite, or to make us all Quakers ? I do assure 
thee, dear Spec, I am not polished out of my vera- 
city, when I subscribe myself 

Thy constant admirer. 

And humble servant, 

Frank Townly.* 
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'Paulatim aibolere Sicfueum 



Incipit, ei vivo tentat pravertere amove 
Jamptidem riridet ammdit demetaqut corda. 

ViRG. JEiu i 724. 

But he- 



Works in the pliant bosom of the fair. 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former car6. 

The dead is to the living love resign'd^ 

And all^jEneas enters in her Blind. 

Dbydbn. 

< I AM a tall, broad-shouldered, impudent 
black fellow, and, as I thought, every way qualifi* 
-ed for a rich widow : but after having tried my 
fortune for above three years together, I have not 
been able to get one single relict in the mind. 
My first attacks were generally successful, but 
always broke off as soon as they came to the word 
settlement. Though I have not improved my 
fortune this way, I have my experience, and have 
teamt several secrets which may be of use to 
these unhappy gentlemen, who are commonly dis- 
tinguished by the name of widow-hunters, and 
who do not know that this tribe of women are, 
generally speaking, as much upon the catch as 
themselves. I shsJl here communicate to you 
the mysteries of a certain female cabal of this or- 
der, who call themselves the Widow-club. This 
club consists of nine experienced dames, who 
take th^ir places once a week round a large oval 
table. 

^I. Mrs. President is a person who has disposed 
of six husbands, and is now dft\.^\TOMNR\v^\35^A'^ 
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seventh ; being of opinion that there^ is as much 
virtue in the touch of a seventh husband as of a 
seventh son. Her comrades are as follow : 

* II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four 
different bedfellows, of four different shires. She 
is at present upon the point of marriage with a 
IMiddlesex man, and is said to have an ambilion of 
extending her possessions through all the coun- 
ties ill England on this side the Trent. 

« III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two husbands and 
a gallant, is now wedded to an old gentleman of 
sixty. Upon her making her report X.9 the club 
after a week's cohabitation, she is still allowed to 
sit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
the board. 

' IV. The widow Quick, married within ^ fort- 
night after the death of her last husband. Her 
weeds have served her thrice, and are still as good 

as new. . 

'V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a wi- 
dow at eighteen, and has since buried a second 
husband and two coachmen. 

' VI. The lady Waddle. She was married in 
the 15th year of her age to Sir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged threescore and twelve, by whom she 
had twins nine months after his decease. In the 
53th year of her age she was married to James 
Spindle, esq. a youth of one-and-twenty, who did 
not outlive the honey-moon. 

' VII. Deborah Conquest. The case of this 
lady is something particular. She is the relict of 
Sir Sampson Conquest, some time justice of the 
quorum. Sir Sampson was seven foot high, and 
two foot in breadth from the tip of one shoulder 
to the other. He had married three wives, who all 
of them died in child-bed. This terrified the 
w'hoXt sex, who uoue of Uiem durst venture on 
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Sir Sampson. At length Mrs. Deborah under- 
took hini) and gave so good an account of himy 
that in three years* time she very fairly laid him 
out, and measured his length upon the ground. 
This exploit has gained her so great a reputation 
in the club, that th^y have added Sir Sampson's 
three victories to hers, and give her the merit of 
a fourth widowhood ; and she takes her plsice ac- 
cordingly. 

' VIII. The widow Wildfire, relict of Mr. John 
Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his neck over a 
six-bar-gate. She took his death so much at 
heart, that it was thought it would have put an 
end to her life, had she not diverted her sorrqws 
by receiving the addresses of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who made love to her in the se- 
cond month of her widowhood. The gentleman was 
discarded in a fortnight for the sake ofayoungTem- 
jpjar, who had the possession bj her for six weeks 
after, till ,iie was beaten out by a brok^ oificer, 
who likewise ga^e up his place to a gentleman at 
court. The courtier was as short-lived a favour- - 
ite as his predeQessorsj biit had the pleasure to -[, 
see himself succeeded by a long series of lovers, ^ 
who followed the widow Wildfire to the 37th 
year of her a^^. at which time there ensued a 
cessation of ten years, when John Felt, ha- 
berdasher, took it. In his head to be in love with 
her, and it is thought will very suddenly carry 
her off. 

' IX. The last is pretty Mrs. Runnf t,who broke 
her first husband's heart before she was sixteen, 
at which time she was entered of the club,. but 
: soon after left it upon accbunt of a second, whom 
>she made^so quick a dispatchof, that she return- 
ed to her seat in less than a twelvemonth. This 
( young matron is looked upon as the most rUlsv^ 
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member of the seciety, and vdH probably be in 
the president's chair before she dies. ^ 

< These ladies, upon their first in^titadon, re- 
solved to give the pictures of their deceased hus- 
%>ands to the club-room ; but two of them bring- 
ing in their dead at fuU lenglh, they covered all 
the walls. Upon which they came to a second 
resolution, that every matron should give her own 
picture, and' set it round wiih her husbands' in. 
miniature. 

^ As they have most of them the misfortune to 
be troubled with the oolick, they have a noble eel* 
iar of cordials and stroiilg waters. When they 
grow maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate 
their former parthers with a tear. But ask them 
which of their husbands they condole, they are not 
able to tell you, and discover plainly that they do 
not weep so much for the loss of a husband aii for 
the want of one. * 

< The principal rule by nirhich the whole society 
are to govern tfiemselves, is this, to cry up the 

''pleasures of a single life upon all occasions, in 
ordet* to deter the restof their sex from marriage, 
and engross the whole male world to themselves. 

< They are obliged, when any one makes love 
to a membet* of Uie society, to communicate his 
name, at which the whole assembly sit upon his 
reputation, person, fortune, and good humour ; 
and if they find him qualified for a sister of the 
club, they lay their heads together how to make 
him sure. By this means they are acquainted 
with all the widow-hunters about town, who often 
afford them great diversion. There is an honest. 
Irish' gentleman, it seems, who knows nothing of 
this society, but at different limet has made love 
to the whole club. 

~* Tiicir conversation oftep^ turns upon their for- 
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mer husband% and it is very diverting to hear 
them relate their several arts a|^d stratagems with 
which -they amused the jealous, pacified the cho- 
leric, or wheedled the good-natured man, till at 
last, to use the club-phrase, '< they sent bi^^ Wt 
of the house with his heels foremost." 

* The politics which are most ciUtivated by this 
society of she-Machiavels relate chiefly to these 
two points, how to treat a lover, and how to man- 
age a husband. As for the first set of artifices, 
{hey are too numerous to come within the com- 
pass of your paper, and shall therefore be reserved 
for a second letter. 

< The management of a husband is built upon 
the following doctrines, which are universally as- 
sented to by the whole club. Not to give him 
his head at first. Not to allow him too great free- ' 
doms and familiarities. Not to be treated by him 
like a raw girl, but as a wonftan that knows the 
world. Not to lessen any thing of her former 
figure. To celebrate the generosity, or any other 
virtue of a deceased husband, which she would- 1 
recommend to his successor. To turn away all 
his old friends and servant^ that shMi may have 
the dear man to her^lf. To make him disinherit 
the undutiful children of any former wife. ^ Ne- 
ver to be thoroughly convinced of his affection, 
until he has made over to her all his goods and. 
chattels. ' 

^ After so long a letter, I am, without more ce- 
remony, 

Your humble servant, &c.' 

t 
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■ ■ P rateiUff dbsem ut sies. 

*' Ter. Eim. AH I Bq. 2. 

BepntientMif aVieiit. * 

* It is a hard and nice subject for a man to speid^ 
of himself)' says Cowley ; ^ it grates his own heart 
<to say any t;hing of disparagement, and the reader's 
ears to hear any thing of praise from him.' Let 
the tenor of his discourse -.be what it will upon 
this subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. 
An ostentatious man will rather rejate a blunder 
or an absurdity he has committed, than be debate 
red of talking of his own d^ar person. 

Slime very great writers have been guilty of 
this fault It is observed of TuUy in particular, 
that his works run «rery much in the first person, 
and that he takes all occaMons of doing himself 
justice. < Does he think,' says Brutus, ' that hb 
consulship deserves more applause than my put- 
ting Caesar to death, because I am not peipetual^r 
talking of Hie ides «^ March^ as he is of the non^:^ 
of December ?' I need not acquaint my learned 
reader, that in the ides of March Brutus destroy- 
ed Caesar, and that Cicero quashed the conspira- 
cy of Catiline in the calends of December. How 
•shocking soever this great man's talking of him^ 
self might have been to his contemporarleai I 
must confess I am never better pleased than when 
he is on this subject. Such openings of the heart 
give a man a thorough insight into hU personal 
chai^cter, and illustrate several passages in the 
history of his life : besides that, there is some lit- 
tle pleasure in discovering the infirmity of a great 
anai)^ and seeing how the opinion he has of hun- 
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self agrees with what the world ^ntertams of 
him. 

The gentlemenrof Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their lemming and for their humility 
than any other in France, banished the way of 
speaking in the f^rst person outof all their works, 
as rising from vainrglory and self-conceit. To 
show their particular aversion to it, they branded 
this form of writing with the name of an egotism ; 
a figure not to be found among the ancient rheto- 
ricians. 

The most violent egotism which I have met 
with in the course of my reading, is that of cardi- 
nal Wplsey, ego et rex meus^ * I and my king ;* as. 
perhaps the most eminent egotist that ever ap- 
peared in the worl4 was Monitaigne, the aut^r 
of the celebrated Essays. This lively old Gascon, 
has woven ull hishodily infirm^kes^ into his works ;. 
andy after having spoken of the faults or virtues 
of any other men, imnrediately publishes to the 
world how it stands with himself in that particu- 
Ifir. I|ad he kept his own counsel, he might have 
oassed for a niuch better man, though i^erhaps he 
would jiot have been-so diverting an au^or. The 
title of an Essay pvepiises perhaps a discourse 
upon Virgil or Julius Csesar '^ hut, whifen you look 
into it, you are sure td meet with more upon 
Monsieur Montaigne- than of either of them. The 
younger Scaliger, who seems to have been no 
great friend to this author, after having acquaint- 
ed the world that his father sold herrings, adds 
these words : La gratide fadqiae dc Montaigne^ 
quia Sscrit quHl aimoit mieux le vin blanc ■ Que 
diable a ton a /aire de 4f avoir cequHlaime? 'For 
my part/ says Montaigne, ' I am s^ great lover of 
your white^ wines. ' »' What the devil signifies 
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it to the public/ says Scaliger, ' whether he is a 
lovei* of white wines or of red wines ?' 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of ego- 
tists, for. whom I have always had a mortal aver- 
sion — I mean the authors of memoirs who are 
never mentioned in any works but their own, and 
who raise all their productions out of this single 
figure of speech. 

Most of our modem prefaces savour very 
strongly of the egotism. Every insi|^nificant au- 
thor fancies it of importance to the world to know 
that he writ his book in the country, that he did 
it to pass away some of his idle hours, that it was 
published at the importunity of friends, or that 
his natural temper, studies, or conversations, di- 
re(;^ed him to the choice of hi« subject. 



*■ "I d populua curat scilicet ' 

Such informations cannot be highly improving to 
the reader. 

In works of humour especially, when a man 
writes under a fictitious personage, the talking of 
oneself may give some diversion to the public ; 
but I would advise every other writer never to 
speak of himself, unless there be something very 
considerable in his character ; though I am sensi- 
ble this rule will be of little use in the world, be- 
cause there is no man who fancies his thoughts 
worth publishing that does not look upon himself 
as a considerable person. 

I shall close this paper with a remark upon 
such as are egotists in conversation : these are 
generally the vain or shadow part of mankind^ 
people being naturally full of themselves when 
tl>ey have nothing else in them. There is one 
kind of egotists v?lV\c\\ \^ xcry common in the 
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world, though I do not remember that any i¥riter 
has taken notice of them i I mean those empty 
conceited fellows who repeat, as sayings of their 
own or some of their particular friends, several 
jests which were made before they were bom, 
and which every one who has conversed- in the 
world has heard a hundred times over. A for- 
ward young fellow of my acquaintance was very 
guilty of this absurdity : he would be always lay-* 
ing a new scene for some old piece of wit, smd 
telling us, that, as he and Jack Such-a-one were 
to|;ether, one or t'other of them had such a con- 
ceit on such an occasion ; upon which he would 
laugh very heartily, and wonder the company did 
not j(Hn with him. When his mirth was over, I 
have often reprehended him out of Terence, 
Ihumncyobsecro tCj hoc dictum erat ? vetua credidu 
But finding him still incorrigible, and having » 
kindness for the young coxcomb, who was othcr« 
wiise a good-natured fellow, I recommended to 
his perusal the Oxford and Cambridge jests, with 
several little pieces of pleasantry, of the same na- 
ture. Upon the reading of them he was under no 
small confusion to find that all his jokes had passed 
through several editions^ and that what he thought 
was a new conceit, and bad appropriated to his 
own use, had appeared in print before he or hi& 
ingenious friends were ever heard of. This had 
so goodan eifect upon him, that he is content at 
present to pass for a man of plain sense in his or- 
dinary conversation, and is never facetious but 
when he knows his company. \ 
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No. 563. MONDAY, JULY 5, 1714. 

JifagfU nomima umbra. 

LucAN i. 135. 

The shadow of a mighty oame. 

I SHALL entertain my reader with two very curi- 
ous letters. The first of them comes from achi-^ 
merical person, who 1 believe never writ to anp 
lk>dy before. 

* SIK, 

* I AM descended froni the ancient family^ 
of the Blanks, a name well known among all meii. 
of business. It is always read in those little 
white spaces of writing which want to be filled up^ 
and which for that reason are called blank space St> 
as of right appertaining to our family: for I con-f^ 
sider myself as the lord of a manor, who lays hi& 
claim to- all wastes or spots of ground that are un- 
appropriated. I am a near kinsman to John a. 
Styles and John a Noakes ; and they, I am told^ 
came in with the conqueror. I am mentioned of- 
tener in both houses of parliament than any other- 
person in Great Britain. My name is written, or^ 
more properly speaking not written, thus ; 

I am one that can turn my hand to- 
every thing, and appear under any shape whatso-^ 
ever. I can make myself man, woman, or child. 
I anv sometimes, metamorphosed into a year o£ 
our Lord, a day of tl^e month, or an hour^jf tb& 
day. I very often represent a sum of money, and 
am generally the first subsidy that is granted ta 
the crown. I have now and then supplied the 
place of several thousands of land scildiers, and 
have as frequently beeu ^ii\^\o^^d \u the sea- 
service. 
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^ Now, sir, my complaint is this, that I am only 
onade use of to serve a turn, being always discard- 
•ed as soon as a proper person is found out to fill 
^p my place. 

* If you have ever been in the playhouse before 
the curtain rises, you see the most of the frottt- 
(boxes filled with men of my family, who forthwith 
' fturn out and resign their stations upon the ap- 
pearance of those for whom they are retained. 

^ But the most illustrious branch of the Blanks 
are those who are plante4 in high posts, till such 
time as persons of greater consequence can be 
found out to supply them. One of these Planks 
Is equally qualified for all offices ; he caTi serve in 
time of need for a soldier^ a politician, a lawyer, 
or what you please. I have known in my time 
many a brother Blank, that has been born under a 
lucky planet, heap up great riches, and swell into 

man of figure and importance, before the gran- 
dees of his party could agree among themselves 
which of them shoutd step into his place. Nay, 
I have known a Blank continue so long in one of 
these vacant posts, (for such it is to be reckoned 
>all the time a Blank is in it), that he has grown too 
formidable and dangerous to be removed. 

' But to return to myself. Since I am so very 
•commodious a person, and so very necessary in all 
well-regulated governments, I desire you will take 
sny case into consideration, that I may be qo longer 
made a tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. 
i)uch usage, without a pun, makes me look very 
blank. For aU which reasons I humbly recom- 
mend myself to your protection, and am 

Your most obedient servant. 

Blank. 

P. S. I herewijLh send you a paper drawn up by 
axountry-attorney, employed by t^o ^^^t^U^sssss^ 



whose names he was not acquidnted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the secret which 
they were transacting. I heard him call it <^a 
blank instrument," and read it after the following 
mannen You may see by this single instance of 
what use I am to the busy world. 

^ I, T. Blank, esquire, of Blank town^ In the 
county of Blank, do own myself indebted in the 
sum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, fbr the service 
'be did ihe in procuring for me the goods follow- 
ing; Blank: and I do hereby promise the sidd 
Blank to pay unto him the said sum of Blank, 
on the Blank day of the month of Blank next en* 
suing, under the penalty and forfeiture of Blank/' 

I shall take time to consider the case of this 
my imaginary correspondent, and in the mean 
while shall present my reader with a letter which 
Beems to come from a person that Is made up of 
tiesh and blood. 

< Good MR. SPECTATOR, 

< I AM miarried to a very honest gentleman 
that is exceedingly good-natured, and at the same 
time very choleric. There is no standing before 
Hm when he is in a passion ; but as soon as it is 
over he is the best humoured creature in the 
world. When he is angry he breaks all my china- 
ware that chances to lie in his way, a^d the next 
mqrning sends me In twice as much as he broke 
the day before. I may positive^ say that he has 
broke me a child's fortune since we were first 
married together. 

< As 6oon as lie begins to fret, down goes every 
thing that is within reach of his cane. I once 
prevailed upon him never to carry a stick in his 
mn,49 but this q^ved mie Y«iO\vck<^*) for upon sce^ 
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Ing me do sqinething that did not please faim 
he kicked down a great jar that cost him above 
ten pounds but the week before. I then laid 
the fragments together in a heap, and gave Him 
his cane again, desiring him that, if he chanced 
to be in anger, he would spend his passion upon 
the china that was broke to his hand ; but the 
very next day, upon my giving a wrong mes- 
sage to one of the servants, he flew into such 
■a rage, that he swept down a dozen tea- dishes, 
which, to my misfortune, stood very convenient 
for a side blow. 

< I then removed all my china into a room which 
he never frequents ; but I got nothing by this 
neither, for my looking-glasses immediately went 
to rack. 

< In short, sir, whenever he is in a passion he 
is angry at every thing that is brittle ; and if on 
such occasions he hath nothing to vent his rage 
tipon, I do not know whether my bones would 
be in safety. Let me beg of you, sir, to let me 
know whether there be any cure for his unac- 
cpuntable distemper; or if not, that you will be 
pleased to publish this letter: for my husband 
having a great veneration fpr your writings, -will 
by that means know you do not approve of his 
conduct. 

<Iam, &€.* 
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Regida, feccatis gwt penaa irroget aqiias, 
JW tcuttcd^smutn horribiUsectereJIag'ello, 

tt(m.l.S«t.iii.lir; 

L'fit rules be fixed tbut may our rt^ containy 
And pimhh fauks^ith a proportionM pain ; 
I And donot flay him whe de«iprves atoae 
A whipping for the fault that he iiath dene. 

Creech. 

It is die wol*k bf a phHo&op'her to be every day 
subduing his passicms, and layiug aside his preju- 
dices. 1 endeavour at least to look upon men 
and their actions only as an impartial Spectator, 
'without any regard to them as they happen to ad- 
vance or tross my own private interest. J3ut 
while I am thus employed myself, I cannot lieJp 
observing how those about me suffer themselves 
to be 'blinded by prejudice and inclination, how 
readily they pronounce on every man's character, 
which they can give in two Vfords, and make him 
either good for nothing, or qualified for every 
thing. On the contrary, those who search tho* 
roughly into human natui*e ^ill find it much mori& 
difficult 4o determine the value of their fellow- 
creatures, and that men's characters are not thus 
to be given in general words. There is indeed no 
such thing as ft person entirely good or bad ; vir- 
tue and vice are blended and mixed together, in 
a great or less proportion, in every one ; and if 
you would search for some particular good quali- 
ty in its most eminent degree of perfection, you 
will often find it in a mind where it is darkened 
and eclipsed by an hundred other irregular pas- 
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Men have either no character «t all, says a eel-* 
«brated author, or it is that of being inconsistent 
■with themselves. They find it easier to jwn ex- 
tremities than to be uniform and of a piece. This 
is finely illustrated in Xenophon's life of Cyrus 
the Great. That author tells us, that Cyrus Iwi- 
ving taken a most beautiful lady named Panthea, 
the wife of Abradatas, committed ber to the cus- 
tody of Araspas, a young Persian nobleman, who 
tiad a little before maintained in discourse that a 
mind truly virtuous was incapable of entertaiiiing 
^ unlawful passion. The young gentleman had 
not long been in possession of his fair-captive,* 
ivhen a^omplaint was made to Cyrus, that he not 
only solicited the lady Panthea to peceive him in 
the room of her absent husband, but that, finding 
tiis entreaties had no effect, he was preparing to 
make use of force. Cyrus, who loved the young 
man, immediately sent for him, and in a gentle 
manner representing to him his fault, and putting 
him in mind of his former asdeition, the unhappy 
youth, confounded with a quick sense of his guilt 
and shame, burst out into a flood of tears, and 
spoke as follows : 

^ Oh Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two 
souls. Love has taught me this piece of philoso- 
phy. If I had but one soul, it could not at^the 
same time pant after virtue and vice, wish and ab- 
hor the same thing. It 'is certain therefore we 
have two souls : wlien the good soul rules I un- 
dertake noble and virtuous actions ; but when the 
bad soul predominates I am forced to do evil. 
All I can say at present is, that I find my good 
soul, encouraged by your presence, has got the 
better of my bad.' 

I know not whether my readers will allow of 
(his piece of philosophy \ but if iVve,^ ^>5\ ^^x 
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they must confess we meet with as different pas- 
sions in one and the same soul as can be supposed 
in two. We can hardly read the life of a great 
man who lived in former ages, or converse with 
any who is eminent among our contemporaiies^ 
that is not an instance of what I am saying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued agai^nst the 
partiality and injustice of giving our judgment 
upon men in gross, who are such a composition 
of virtues and vices, of good and evil, I might car- 
ry this reflexion still further,' and make it extend 
to most of their actions. If on the one hand we 
fairly weighed every circumstance, we should 
frequently find them obliged to do that action we 
at first sight condemn, in order to avoid another 
we should have been much more displeased with. 
If on the other hand we nicely examined such ac- 
tions as appear most dazzling to the eye, we 
should And most of them either deficient and lame 
in several parts, produced by a bad ambition, or 
directed to an ill end. The very same action may 
sometimes be so oddly circumstanced, that it is 
difficult to determine whether it t)ught to be re- 
warded or punished. Those M'ho compiled the 
laws of England were so sensible of this, that they 
laid it down as one of their first maxims, < It is 
better suffering a mischief than an inconvenience;* 
which is as much as to say in other words, thaty 
since no law canvtake in or provide for all cases, 
it is better private men should have some injus- 
tice done them than a public grievance should not 
be redressed. This is usually pleaded in defence 
of all those hardships which fall on particular per- 
sons in particular occasions, which could not be 
foreseen when a law was made: To remedy this 
however as much as possible, the court of chan- 
cery was erected, which frequently mitigates and 
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I>reak8.the teeth of the common law^ bi cases of 
men's properties, while in criminalcases there is 
M power of pardoning still lodged in the crown. 

Notwithstanding this, it is perhaps impossible 
in a large goyemment to distribute rewso'ds and 
punishments strictly proportioned to the merits of 
every action. The Spartan commonwealth was 
indeed wonderfully exact in this particular ; ^d I 
^o not remember in all my reading to have met 
with so iiice an example of justice as that recor- 
ded by Plutarch, with which I shall close my pa- 
per of this day. 

The city of Sparta being unexpectedly attack- 
ed by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very 
great danger of tailing into the hands'of their en- 
emies. The citizens suddenly gathered them- 
selves into a body, fought with a resolution equal 
to the necessity of their affairs, yet no one so re- 
markahly distinguished himself on this occasion^ 
to the amazement of both armies,, as Isidas the 
son of Phoebidas, who was at that time in the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable for the 
comeliness of his person. He was coming out of 
the bath when the alarm was given, so that he had 
not time to put on his clothes, much less his ar- 
i[nour; however, transported with a desire to 
•serve his country in so great an exigency, snatch- 
ing up a spear in one hand and asword in the oth- 
er, he flung himself into the thickest ranks of his 
eneWies. Nothing could withstand his fury: in 
what part soever he fought he put the enemies to 
Hight without receiving a single wound. Wheth- 
er, says Pliltarch, be was the particular care of 
some god, who rewarded his valour that day with 
an extraordinary protection, or that his enemies^ 
struck with the onusualness uf hh dress, an*'' 
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beauty of his shape, supposed him something 
more than man, I shall not determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged so great 
by the Spartans, that the ephori, or chief magis- 
trates, decreed he should be presented wit^i a 
garland ; but, as soon as they had done so, fin^d 
him a thousand drachmas for going out to the 
battle unarmed. 
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•i)eumnamque ire per omnes 



TeiTatquey tractuaque maris, cahimque profundunu 

Viae. Georg. iv. 221. 

For God the whole created mass iospires. 

Through heaven and eartii, and ocean's depths he throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Dryden. 

I WAS yesterday about sun-set walking In the open 
-fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. I 
at first amused myself with all the richness and 
variety 6f colours which appeared in the western 
parts of heaven ; in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, until the whole firmament was 
in a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceed- 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the season of 
the year, and by the rays of all those luminaries 
that passed through it. The galaxy appeared ia 
its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose at length in that clouded ma-' 
jesty which Milton takes notice of, and opened to 
the eye a new picture of nature, which was more 
6ne]y shaded and disposed among softer lights 
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than that which the suri had before discovered to 
us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the 
constellations, a thought rose in me which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and disturbs men of 
serious and contemplative natures, David him- 
self fell into it in that reflexion. ' When I con- 
sider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou regardest himl' In the 
same manner when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns 
which were then shining upon^ne, with those in- 
numerable sets of planets or worlds which were 
moving round their respective suns ; when I still- 
enlarged the idea, and supposed another heaven 
of suns and worlds rising still above this which we 
discovered, and these still enlightened by a supe- 
rior firmament of luminaries, which are planted 
at so great a distance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the forn\er as the stars do to us ; in 
short, while I pursued this thought, I could not 
but reflect on that little insignificant figure which 
I myself bore amidst the immensity of CJod's 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, with all the host of planetary worlds 
that move about him, utterly extinguished and an- 
nihilated, they would not be missed more than a 
grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is so exceedingly little in compari- 
son of the whole, that it would scarce make a 
blank in the creation. The chasm would be im- 
perceptible to an eye that could take in the whole a 
compass of nature, and pass ^toxa w\fc «ti^ ^\>i5Sifc ^ 
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creation to the other; as it is possible there majr 
be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in crea-^ 
tures which are at present more exalted than our- 
selves. We see many stars by the help of glas-* 
ses, which we do not discover with our naked 
eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are the more 
still are our discoveries. Haygenius carries this 
thought so &r, that he does not think it impossd-- 
ble there may be stars whose light is not yet tra-» 
veiled down to us, since their first creation.. 
There is no question but the universe has certain 
bounds set to it ; but when we consider that it is 
the work of infinite power, prompted by infinite 
goodness, with an .infinite space to exert itself inj^ 
how can our imagination* set any bounds to it ^ 

To return therefore to my first thought. I coulcl 
notbia^t look upon myself with secret horror, as a 
being that was not worth the smallest regard o£ 
one who had so great a work under his care and 
superintendency. I was afraid of being overlook- 
ed amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among: 
that infinite variety of creatui*es, which in all pro- 
bability swarm through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thottghti I considered that it took its rise from 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt to en- 
tertun of th<& divine nature. We ourselves can- 
not attjsnd to many different objects at the same 
time. If we are cafreful to inspect some things^ 
we must of course neglect others. This imper- 
fection, which we observe in ourselves, is an im« 
perfection that cleaves in some degree to cVeatures 
of the highest capacities, as they are creatures* 
that is, beings of finite and limited natures* The 
presence of every created being is confined to a. 
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servation is stinted to a certain number of objects. 
The sphere in which we movC) and acty and un- 
derstand, is of a wider circumference to one crea- 
true than another, according as we rise one above 
another in the scale of existence. But the widest of 
these our spheres has its circumference. When 
therefore we reflection the divine nature, we are so 
used and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
aelves, that we cannot forbear in some measure as- 
cribing it to him in whom there is no shadow of im- 
perfection. Our reason indeed assures us that his 
attributesare infinite ; but the poorness of our con- 
ceptions is such, that it cannot forbear setting 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, until oujt 
reason comes again to our succour, and throws 
down all those little prejudices which rise in us 
'Unawi^res, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this me- 
lancho^ thought, of our being Qverlooked by our 
Maker in the multiplicity of Ms works, and the in- 
finity of those objects among which he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider, in the 
first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the se- 
cond, that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his 
being passes through, actuates, and supports the 
whole frame of nature^ His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made tliat is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable which he does not essentially inha^- 
bit. His substance b within the substance of 
every being, whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately present to it as that being is to it- 
self. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
he able to remove out of one plac^ into another, or 
to withdraw himself from any thing he has crea- 
ted, or from any part of that space Yrb\c\\ U ^^- 

^OL. JX. T 
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^secf anH spread abroad to infinity. In short> to 
speak of him in the language of the old philoso- 
pher, he is a Being whose centre is every where^ 
and his circumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as- well as 
omnipresent. His omniscienc'e indeed necessari- 
ly and naturally flows from hid omnipresence ; he 
cannot but be consciousof every motion that arises 
in the whole-material world, which he thus essen* 
tially perv<ades, and of every thought that is stk^ 
ring in the intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thud intimately united. Several mo- 
ralists- have considered the creadon as the temple 
of God) which he has built with his own handsi 
and which is filled with his presence. Others 
have considered infinite space as the receptaclCf 
or rather the habitation, of the Almighty ; but ths 
noblest and most exalted way of considering this 
infinite space is that of sir Isaac Newton, who calls 
it the sensorium of the Godhead. Brutes and men 
have their sensorioia, or little sensoriums,by which 
theyapprehend the presence and perceive the ac- 
tions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Their knowledge and observation turn within a 
very nawow circle. But as God Almighty can- 
not but perceive and know every thing in which he 
resides, infinite space gives room toinfinite know- 
ledge, and is, at it were> an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and 
with one glanee of thought should start beyond 
the bounds of the creation, should it for millions 
of years continue its progress through infinite 
space with the same activity, it would still find 
itself within. the embrace of its Creator, and en- 
compassed round with the immensity of the God- 
head. Whilst we are in the body he is not less 
present with us because he is concealed from us. 
* O that I knew wVitt^l tca^x. ^\A\vykv\ ^-^^^ 
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Job. < Behold I go forvraid, but he is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him: ontthe 
left hand, where he does work/ but I cannot be- 
hold him: he hideth himself on the right hand 
that I cannot see him.' In short, reason as well 
as revelation assures us, that he cannot be absent 
from us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered 
by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omni- 
presence and omniscience every uncomfortable 
thought yanishes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, especially «uch of his crea« 
tures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety 
of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them 
on this occasion : for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so we may be con- 
fident that he regards, with an eye of mercy, 
those who endeavour to recommend themselves 
to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility of 
heart think themselves unworthy that he should 
be mindful of them. 
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JHUtia species amor est, 

Ovid. Ars Aaouii, 233. 

Love is a kind of warfare. 

As my correspondents begin to grow pretty nu- 
merous, I think myself obliged to take some no- 
tice of them, and shall therefore make this paper 
a miscellany of letters. . I have, since ray rb as- 
suming the office of Spectator, received abund- 
ance af epistles from gentlemen of the blade^^^is^ 
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I find have been so used to action that they know 
not how to tie still. They seem generally to be 
of opinion that the fair at home ought to reward 
them for their services abroad, sund that^ until the 
cause of their country calls them again into the 
field, they have a sort of light to quarter them- 
selves upon the ladies. In order to fkvour their 
approaches, I am desired by some to enlarge upon 
^e accomplishments of their professions, and by 
others to give them my advice in the carrying 
op their attacks. But let us l^ear what the gen- 
tlemen say for themselves. 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

< Though it may look somewhat perverse 
amidst the arts of peace to talk too much of war, 
it is but gratitude to pay the last offices to its 
Kianes, since even peace itself is, in some mea- 
sure, obliged to it, for its being. 

< You have, in your former papers, always re- 
eommended the accomplished to the &vour of the 
fair ; and I hope you will allow me to represent 
some part of a military life not altogether unne- 
cessary to the forming a gentleman. I need not 
tell you that in France, whose fashions we have 
been formerly so fond of, almost every one de- 
rives his pretences to merit from the sword; and 
that a man has scarce the face to make his court 
to a lady, without some credentials from the ser- 
vioe to recommend him. As tbe profession is 
very ancient, we have reason to think some of the 
greatest men among the old Romans derived ma- 
ny of their virtues from it, the commanders be- 
ing frequently in other respects some of the txio^t 
shining characters of the age. 

« The army not only gives a man opportunities 
of exercising thoae two great virtues^ patience and 
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courage, 1>ut often produces theih in tnind$ ^here 
they had scarce any footing before. I must add| 
that it is one of the best schools in the world to 
receive a general notion of mankind in, and a cer- 
tsdn freedom of behaviour, which is tiot so easily 
acquired in any other place. At the same time I 
must own, that some military airs are pretty ex- 
traordinary, and that a man who goes into the wp* 
my a coxcomb will come out of it a sort of public 
nuisance : but a man of sense, or one who before 
had not been sufficiently used to a mixed conver- 
sation, generally takes the true turn. The court 
has in all ag^s been allowed to be the standard of 
good-breediug ; and I believe there is not a juster 
observation in Monsieur Rochfoucault, than that 
^< a man who has been bred up wholly to busi- 
liess can never get the air of a courtier at court, 
but will immediately catch it in the camp." The 
reason of this most certainly is, that the very es- 
isence of good-breeding and politeness consists in 
several niceties, which are so minute that they 
Escape his observation, and he falls short of the 
original he would copy after ; but when he sees 
the same things charged and aggravated to a fault, 
he no sooner endeavours to come up to the pat- 
tern which is set before him, than, though he 
stops somewhat short of that, he naturally rests 
where in reality he ought. I was, two or three 
days ago, mightily pleased with the observation of 
an humorous gentleman upon one of his friends, 
who was in other respects every way an accom- 
' plished person, that he wanted nothing but a dash 
of the coxcomb in him ; by which he understood a 
little of that alertness and uneoncern in the com- 
mon actions of life, - which is usually so visible 
among gentlemen of the army, and which a' cam- 
paign or too would in&libly have given Kl\xx. 
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^ You "wHl easUf guess, sir, bjr this my panegy- 
ric upon a military education, that I am myself a 
soldier ; and indeed I am so. I remember, with* 
in three years after I had been in the army, I was 
ordered into the country a recruiting. I had ve- 
ry particular success in this part of the service^ 
and was over and above assured, at my going away, 
that I might have taken a young lady, who was 
the most considerable fortune in the country, 
along with me. I preferred the pursuit of fame 
at that time to all other considerations,; and| 
though i was not absolutely bent on a wooden 
leg, resolved at lea&t to get a scar or two for the 
good of Europe. I have at present as much as I 
desire of this sort of honour ; and if you could 
recommend me effectually, should bewell enough 
contented to pass the remainder of my days in the 
arms of some dear kuid .creature, and upon a pret« 
ty estate in the county. Thls.« as I take it, would 
be following the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, 
the old Roman dictator, who, at the end of a war, 
left the camp to follow the plough. I am,, sirj 
with all imaginable respect. 

Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

. Will Warley-* 

< mr. spectator, 

^ I AM an half^pay officer, and am at present 
with a friend in the country. Here is a rich wi- 
dow in the neighbourhood, who has^made fools of 
all the foxhunters within fifty miles of her. She 
declares she intends to marry, but has hot yet 
been asked by -the man she could like. She 
usually admits her humble admirers to an au- 
di euce or two ; but after she has onoe ^iven them 
denial; will never see them more. I am assured 
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by a female relation that I shall have fair play at 
her ; but as my whole success depends on my 
* first approaches, I desire your advice, whether I 
had best stormi or proceed by way of %ap. / 

I am, sir. 
Yours, &c. . 

* P. S. I had forgot to tell you that I have al- 
»ady carried one of her outworks, tl^at is, se-- 

^ cured her maid.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

\ ' I HAVE assisted in several sieges in the 

JLow Countries, and being still willing to employ, 
my talents as a soldier and engineer, lay down 
this morning;at seven o'clock before the door of 
an obstinate female, who had for some time re- 
fused me admittances I mg^e a lodgment in an 
outer parlour about twelve : the enemy retired 
to her bed-chamber, yet I ^11 pursued, and about 
two o'clock this afternoon she thought fit to ca- 
pitulate. Her demands are ir^deed somewhat 
high, in relation to the settlement of her fortune. 
But, being in possession of the house, I intend ta 
insist upon carte blanche, and am in hopes, by 
keeping off all other pretenders for the space of 
twenty -four hours, to starve her into a compliance. 
I beg your speedy advice, and am, 

Sir, yours, 

Pete^ Push. 

* From my camp in Red-lion square, Saturday^ 
£our in the afternoon.' 
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